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PREF ACE. 


that a Book be worth 


reading, than to know by whom 


it is writ, there would have 


been no Neceſſity of acquainting 
the Public, that ſome of the 


: W /ir/? of the following LETTERS 
aſſed in Correſpondence, zf the 
lamented Death of the worthy 


Man who wrote them, had not 


prevented his proſecuting a Plan, 
which the Reader without ſuch 
Notice might be juſtly ſurpriz'd 
to find abruptly relinquiſhed. 


A 2 The 


S1T 1s of more Importance 
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The ADDIT1oONs to the ſe. 
venth and eighth, and all the 
reſt, were written by the Author 
of the ExquirY into the Life 
and Writings of HoMER. They 
take, it is true, a quite different 
Road; yet all tend to one and 
the ſame End of promoting 
Learning and Virtue, and ab- 
ing Juſtice to the firſt Inſtruc- 
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SIX EvERARD FAWKENER. 


n UT r it poffible the Hurry 
9 of a Court, and the Duty of 
7 two ſuch Places, ſhould leave you a 
Moment's Leiſure to beſtow upon Lite- 
rature---9 If they do, may this come to 
your Hands at the lucky Hour, when, 
diſengaged and eaſy, you can afford to 
liflen to the old Story I am juſt going 
to tell you. © That FazLe was the firſt 
Form in which Religion, Law, and 
* Philoſophy (united originally) ap- 
© peared in the World; that the an- 
© cient Fables, as ue now read and un- 
A 3 der tand 


Part of a LETTER to 
derfiand them, convey no ſuch Know- 
ledge : that conſequently they are not 
underſtood : that therefore learned 
Men have had Recourſe to ſeveral. 

ingenious but claſhing Schemes to ex- 
plain them ; while ſome will have all 
the Gops of Antiquity to be deified 
Heroes; ſome, to be Jewiſh Patriarchs; 
others, to be the firſt Egyptian Kings; 
others, to be emblematical Figures, 
like Sign-Poſts, in the ſame Country; 
and a late well-meaning Writer has 
even di iſcovered them to be 'Types of 


our modern Divinity. 


mg i 0 WO 


25 decypher then 127 — Re- 
mains, and trace this loft Stream of 
ancient Wiſdom to its real Source, is 
the Aim of the following LzTTxxs. 
Some of them having been writ to a 
young Gentleman of great Parts, but 
in a wrong Purſuit of Happineſs, has 
ſpread an Air of Pleaſantry thro' the 
Whole ; which 1 am apt to think will 


ll 
be 


i 247741 8 0 nt 
Se. Eee rd Fun R. 


952 * . 710 Diſadvuu De. Ys ual | 
mm Life; has 


Separation of Learning Fro. 
done infinite Harm to both. *Twere 
indeed pity @ Treatiſe ſbauld be leſs 


 inflruftive that it ſmile ; or leſs enter- 


taining that it lay open ancient Wil- 
dom, canvaſs ſolemn Rites, and explore 
the Receſſes of the myſterious E as r. 
Several familiar humorous Terms have 
eſcaped in the Reviſal of the irt fix 
Letters, which tho very pardonable in 
private Cl orreſpondence, will yet require 


ſome Grains of Allowance from the 


Public: Nor ou we we 10 boſe Sight of 
the original Deſign of theſe 2 


which is, * To — Id the religious 


© Opinions of the AnciznTs, and 
© their conſequent Practice: If that 
be accompliſhed, no matter whether 


theſe Opinions were true, or ſuch as a 
purer Religion, and improved Science 


have fince rs to be without Foun- 


dation. The Fable, for Inſtance, of 
the Death of Adonis, proceeds upon a 
A 4 Miſtake ; 


$ 


| du, will judge A the reſt. 


Attempt will procure an eaſy 


| * Kale; that of the Birth of SATURN 


apon Truth : And ſo Men * Can- 


Fron ſuch, the Diffeuly of thi: 
Pardon 
of Errors ſcarcely to be avoided in 


fo various and abſtruſe a Reſearch: 


And both the Difficulty and Dignity of 


| fuch a Subject as the firſt Reticiow 
and PrilLosorny of the Lords and 
L 
32% Apology for making this Work 


awgivers of the World, will be my 


a Prof of my Diſcernment in Men, 


while I publiſh the particular Affection, 
and unfeigned Attachment taken te 
Sir EVERAIAD FAWEEN RN, by 


IT's AUTH OR. 
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V. Foundation of Phyfiognomy, from _—_ Poleme, 


Plotinus, and the finer Arts. 


VI. L of the Plan of the FRO into Homer's 
E 


"0 Explication of the Plate prefixed to the firſt SeQtion 


of it. Added The Speech of an Egyptian Prieſt con- 
cerning the CREATION of the WorLD. | 


VII. Explication of the Plate prefixed to the ſecond See- 
tion. Added — A Tranſlation of Orpheus's Hymn to 
Pan, as a Proof that the ancient Gos were not 
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Ix. 6 what? Her magic Robe, enchanted 
Chariot, and Retinue. 


K. ComyanD of Hefied's TutOGONY. Names of the 
| Gods, Phenician or Chaldean. Dr. T. BuxxRT's 
Mythology. Strabo's, Hi Ppocrates's, and the Ax AB's, 


XI, Du#ility of FABLE. More Pictures of Cupid. The 
Orphic E. | 
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Ovid. Jupiter and Juno, by Dr. Berkeley, 
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| ſhop of Meraux. Inconſiſtency of the Biſhop. Read- 
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' Romulus. Samſon's Feats allegorized. Silenus tortured 
dy Bochart and Fourmont. Dr. T. Burnet's typical 


Temples. The Govs ranged into three Claſſes. Varro 
and 


CONTENTS. 
and Plitarch but middling Divines, Euthyphro, a con- 
coined Vt, characterized by PLA ro. 3 


XVI. AnysE of MyTHoLoGY.. Origin of Idolatry. 


Admiration of the heavenly Bodies. R, Moſes Ben 
Maimon. Jog. Solar-Worſhip, enticing. Over all 
the Earth. Sun's oriental Names. The Canir or 
MiGnTty Gops in Samothrace and Lemos. Their 
Origin- traced from Egypt, and their myſtic Names 
Ax1ERos, AXIOKERSOs, Ax KNA, KEap- 
MIL; truly derived. 


'Usz of FABLE. Firſt Garb- o Wiſdom : ne- 


ceſſary in Politics; Triumphs in Theology ; crept even 


into Hiſtory. Poetry ſplit from Philoſophy and Legi/la- 
tion; coaleſced with the Prieft : His Speech of the 


De of holy Rites: of Fable in moral Philoſophy : in 
natural, M. Leibuitz, = and M. Bermer e with 
a Mythologift. 


TRANSLATIONS always lame. Pleaſant Inftance 


from the CORAN. A great King melted by hearing 


it read. It's ſublime Doctrine concerning the Dezty. 
Plato's of a Future State. No ſound Philoſophy with- 
out a God and his Providence. 


XVIII. Rear Opinions of the Ancients from SAN- 


CHUNIATHON. Fewifh Natural Philoſophy and 
Metaphyſics. Lord Verulam's pious Advice: Complied 


with by great and good Men. TRANSLATION of 


Sanchuniathon's Fragment, with Notes, and the Phe- 


nician Names explained. Records kept at Memphis, 
Babylon, Feruſalem and Tyre. Whether it be advan- 


tageous to a pure Religion, to find many Reſemblances 
to it in a falſe one ? 
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110. 19. Fupiter—Jove firſt cut ſhort the Term of ancient SyzING, 


1 140. Il. Jupiter Almighty Jove, Father and Mother * 


Of Gods, and Men, and Things. CY 
146. 16. It Ver & Venus VENUS and ve Gales go hand -in - 
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LIT Ts Sweet Harbinger of Venus and the Spring. 
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| a Grove. P 


adviſe. 
222. 79. Naturam — Drive NaTURE out, wer't with a naked 


Sword, | 
She'll {till return.— 


301. 22 EF ſai Wes high Deſerts acquir'd a deathleſs Name. 
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LETTER FIRST. 


2 


ſtrange - Whence this new Curioſi- 
ty? New indeed to you; to enquire 
about ancient Opinions; or about modern Books 
that entertain us with ſuch obſolete Stuff. Are 
you really become a Convert? Have you re- 
nounced the State of Infidelity in which you for- 
merly lived, -and begin to believe, ſincerely be- 
lieve in the Knowledge and Capacity of the Ages 
long preceeding our own ? Not a great while, 
ſince you wou'd hardly allow the credulous An- 
cients a moderate Share of Common Senſe ; or 
if they had been forced into any Acquaintance 
with the Arts of Life, you till preſumed that 
all the World agreed with a great Prelate *, in 
| 3 - thinking 
* Des Fables plus ridicules que celles que Pon conte aux Enfant, 


or "any la Religion des Payens, M. Boſſuet Diſc. ſur l'Hiſt. U- 
niber, 85 | | 


IS ſtrange, my Friend | *tis wond'rous Lett. Ts 


ee ea ee i an COTS ———— ————j̃—— Q — 2 4s * 
- 


Letters concerning Mytholog y. 


Lett. I. thinking their Fables ridiculous, beyond the 1 
Jy of Children; and laughed at me, you may re- 


member, ſomewhat e for taking it 
into my head, Ti vat Some * them bad 4 An 


W. 


| Mar i now laugh a little 3 in my Turn ? Are 
you indeed come to think that their Authors 
were Men? Juſt ſach Men as You or 17 That, 
you will ſay, I never doubted : Perhaps not; 

but only of its Conſequences: An Ancient might | 
have the ſame human Figure, and walk about 


_ »upon: two Legs as We do: But that they had 
the lame Underſtanding, the ſame Views in Life, 


and purſued them after the ſame Manner, hat 
was a hard Saying: And ſtill a harder, That it 
wou'd have been as difficult to have perſuaded 
a Gentleman in Atbens or Rome of the Legend 
of Venus and Adonis literally underſtood, as to 
make a Briton ſwallow a Tale of the Virgin Ma- 
ry and her Spouſe St. Dominic; or an ingenious 


Pariſian of the Abbe's miraculous Tomb. But 
« now Dr. M* * * has ſent you a Book, to which 


« when once ſet down, you cou'd not riſe; and 
te when quite thro it, the ſtrange Fancies it put 
te into your Head, obliget you Juſt to begin again. 
They call it an Enquiry into the Life ger 
« Writings of Hamer; tho' you. think it ſhou'd 
« rather Bo bore the Title of the NVE of Arts 
« and Progreſs of Languages and Learning; and 
« js full of Plates, whole Meaning above all 
« things you with to have explained, T 


G1ye 


Letters concerning Mythology. 


Meaning of theſe mythological Enigma's ; theſe 
extravagant Tales, and apparent Inconfiſtencies ; ; 
which yet our learned Lord Verulam cou'd call 
the Wiſdom of the Ancients, anda conſtant Source 


of Pleaſure to a ſpeculative Man, as they repre- 


ſent ſome of the grandeſt Ideas in Nature and 
Art. Thus you will be more of a piece with 
yourſelf; and will not deſpiſe any Species of 
Knowledge, or Form of conveying it, until you 
are well aſſured of its Emptineſs and Inſignifi- 
cancy. For tis, methinks, but modeſt to ſuppoſe 
that what imployed the Heads of the Philoſo- 
phers, the Tongues of the Poets, and Hands of 
the Prieſts for ſo many Ages, ſhould be able to 


afford Us ſome Amuſement. I ho', to fay the 


Truth, yours is a common Caſe ; and there are 
few greater Inſtances of the unequal Judgements 
Men make of Things, than the current Preju- 


dices concerning the Ancients, and particularly 


their Mythology, How elſe ſhou d it come to 
paſs, that in an Age which in moſt reſpects has 


done them Juſtice, and in ſome reſpects more 


than Juſtice ; when their Title not only to a 
Superiority in the Arts of Life ſtands fairly re- 
cognized, but even to Reach and Invention in moſt 
of the Sciences, that ſtil they ſhould be reckoned 
Children or Changelings i in their Mythology? 
I am not therefore ſurprized at this Revolution 
in yer Taſte, who with to think, as well as att 


A 3 con- 


GIVE you Joy, my Friend, of this new Turn Lett. 1. 
of Mind, which puts you upon enquiring into the — 


6 Leiters concerning Mytbolog y. 
Lett. 1. conſiſtently; nor much at the Occaſion of it. 
wy The Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Ho- 

mer is not ill calculated to deſtroy either a blind 
Zeal for the Ancients, of which you uſed to im- 

peach me, or a blind Prejudice againſt them, 

with which I uſed to return your Compliment ; 
and a Glimpſe of Truth, ſuch is her Beauty, tho 
but a fide-long Glance, naturally produces De- 

fire of more. 

NEED I warn a Man of your Pleaſantry a- a- 

gainſt taking this Way of ſpeaking, ſeriouſly ? — 

No: I would not, you well know, altogether fol- 

low the old Sages in their Philoſophy, how much 

ſoever I may admire their Morals ; much leſs would 

I theologize (forgive me that hard word) with 
thoſe whoſe Schemes were irreconcilable to Rea 

| ſon and themſelves. Theſe Things, when ſet a- 
[ bout in earneſt, muſt be taken in other Lights, 
| All the Uſe I wou'd have you to make of them, 

is a little innocent Speculation, whoſe ſole Effect, 
as Fack Anvil lays of all the fine things you can 
write, is to make you fimper a little, ſhake your 
Head, ſay it is a pretty, ingenious - kind of a 


Thing, and ſo have done. 
I am, 
My dear Friend 
| | | 9 Nur &c. 
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LETTER SECO. 


EAV EN proſper all good Purpoſes, Lett. 2. 
< and give Virtue to put them in ee 
<« cution - Be not offended at my well- meant 
Wiſh : One of your former Favourites“, whoſe 
Fellow all Antiquity, you were ſure, had never 


produced, fays a plain thing prettily ; ; 


Chi ben commincia, ha Ia Metd de Þ Opra : 
Ne ſi commincia ben, ſe non dal Cielo.“ 


I Believe me, my Friend, to paſs from a Life of 
Gayety and Pleaſure to Study —and that kind 
of Application which rea/ Learning requires, 1s 
no eaſy Tranſition, I know you make great E- 
lopements; and have at times paſſed a whole long 
Week without ſeeing“ * *. And who knows | 
but theſe ſtudious Fits may return ſtill more 
| frequently, and at laſt fix the Habit on the other 
fide ? Mean time give me leave to cheriſh the 
good Diſpoſition, and to feed the tender Babe 
with Aliment not too oppoſite to its wonted 
Diet. 
Do you remember the laſt time you did me 
the Pleaſure to ſpend ſome Days at B* , the 
Wit you threw away upon the uncouth Figure 
of the old Book, in Boards and Ben-Lea- 
F A 4 ther, 


a Sigre bene Guarini. 
5 He who begins aright has near half done; 
Nor can we well begin, if not with Heaven, 
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Lett. 2. ther, haſped with Braſs, that lay upon my Ta- 
— ble? Out of that fame aukward Utenſil, as you 
aalled it, will I give you a Specimen of the 

" harmleſs Entertainment to be had from an old Sto- 
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ry, which I read this Morning, ' Your Experience 
in the Subject will render it very intelligible. 
Ax the Birth of VENUS, or Beauty, the 
© Gods held a grand Feaſt ; to which among the 
other Deities came Plenty, the Son of Forefight ; 
and, as is uſual on ſuch Occaſions, Poverty 
came likewiſe a begging, and hung on about 
© the Door. Tow'rds the End of the Entertain- 
ment, Plenty being intoxicated with Nectar, 
(for there was as yet no Wine) went into the 
Garden of Fove, and oppreſſed with the cele- 
* ſtial Liquor ſunk down in Sleep, Poverty 
* 
ce 
c 


* ſpied him in this plight ; and as ſhe had long 
wiſhed for a Child by him to ſupply her 
Wants, ſhe ſlipt 3 into the Garden, laid 
herſelf gently down by his Side, and was made 
the Mother of Cupid, or Defire. For this rea- 
fon the Child became a Vaſſal to Venus, both 

as being begot on the Feſtival of her Birth, 
and being likewiſe naturally addicted to Beau- 

* ty, which ſhe poſſeſſed in the higheſt Degree. 
* CUPTD therefore, as the Ofspring of Plenty 
© and Poverty, takes after cither Parent, and in- 

* herits a mixed kind of Fate, 

IN the firſt place, like his Mother, he is 
« perpetually in want: and far from being beau- 
* tiful or blooming, as moſt People imagine, 
© ho 
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he is eager, ravenous and rough; wandering a- Lett. 2. 
bout barefoot, without Houſe or Habitation ; . 


ſleeping before Doors, or by the Way-ſide 
under the open Sky, and conſtantly accompa- 


nied with Craving and Indigence, But at the 


ſame time, like his Father, he is ever forming 


© Deſigns upon all that is beautiful and good: is 


courageous, forward, indefatigable and cunning 


{till contriving ſome Fetch, and fond and fruit- 


ful of new Tricks. He is plodding all his Life 
long; is artful, perſuaſive, plauſible and be- 
witching: Neither mortal nor immortal in his 
Conſtitution; but at times, in one and the ſame 
Day, he lives and blooms in Affluence; then 


languiſhes and dies; and in a little time revives 


again, 1n virtue of his Father's Nature, What- 
ever he receives is immediately ſpent and gone : 
So that Love can never be truly called rich; 
nor is he ever wholly deſtitute; but conſiſting 
of Contraries, is at once covetous and profuſe, 


baſhful and brave; has a Deſire to domineer, 


and a Diſpoſition to Servitude ; the Elevation 


and Port of a Prince, and F _ and Mean- 
neſs of a Slave. 


No w you have read this little Tale; be inge- 


nuous and tell me, cou'd any pretty F ellow about 


Town have better painted the blind miſchievous 


Boy ? Say, you who are a Connoiſſeur, T am afraid 


to your coſt, is he truly repreſented ?-Did the Pain-„ 
ter, ; think you, underſtand Life? For if he was a 


7 
7. 
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þ Lett. 2. leſs admit he might excel in the whole. Think 
TD upon your former Ways, my Friend! of the 
Contempt you uſed to expreſs for the ignorant 
impolite Ancients, and, as you are in a fair Road, 
repent throughly of your Infidelity, But I have 
another Queſtion, a little different, to aſk. 
Cov'p any body, do you imagine, take it 
into his Head after reading this Alluſion, That 
q © the Author of it actually believed the little flut- 
| * tering Thing he has ſo exquiſitely deſcribed, to 
* bea real divine Perſon, and wou'd worſhip 
him accordingly as 4 Cod! One ſhou'd think 
not: Eſpecially as this very Parable has been ta- 
b ken for an Argument of his Unbelief of the 
my whole Train of his national Divinities, whom he 
reverenced in Obedience to the Laws of his 
| Country, and profeſſed himſelf incapable of ex- 
h plaining their Natures and myſtical Generation. 
ö Or, on the other hand, wou'd it not be as ab- 
ſurd to ſay, that it had no Meaning at all ? It 
muſt be a ſtrange Turn of Mind that cou'd lead 
to either: For to believe it literally, or to 
te condemn it for Want of Ingenuity, are equally 
<« prepoſterous.” I ſhall certainly expect you on 
Wedneſday, with Mr. V *, and always am, 


Nurs &c. 
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LETTER THIRD. 


Lazineſs in good Company? Not to en- 
dure the Labour of making out the Plan of a 
Work you ſo much wiſh to comprehend | Was 
| it a long Letter from B***#* in bad Writing 
and beau-fpelling, you cou'd plod till Midnight; 

and be at abundance of Pains to decipher the 
crooked Scrawl, in order to come at all the pret- 
ty Sentiments it contained. Well-—, I will in- 
dulge you for once; and try to intangle you in 


Study, by laying Baits in your Way, and ſending 


you the Plan, you ſo conſiſtently long to ſee, and 
will not take the Pains to make out. 

Txt ENQUIRY into the Life and Wri- 
tings of HO M ER promiſes little by its Title- 


page: It bears no Name of Author, or Printer, 


nor of the Lord to whom it is addreſſed; nei- 
ther is there a Dedication; but after the manner 
of the Ancients it has a reſpect to this noble and 
learned Perſon from Beginning to End. The 


Head of Homer, which you ſee prefixed, is ta- 
ken from the Buſt of a fine Statue, probably 


that mentioned by Cedrenus, as formerly one of 
the chief Ornaments of Con/tantinople, and now 


in the rich Cabinet of that great and good Man, 


the celebrated Dr. Mead. In viewing his beau- 
tifal Collection of ſome of the fineſt Remains 
of 


— 


11 


E RE you not aſhamed to confeſs ſo much Lett. 3. 


1 
1 2 Letters concerning Mytboligy. 


Lett. 3. of Antiquity, I took particular Notice of this 
—— Buſt, and well remember to have been ſtruck 
with a plain ruſtick Look, ſomething niais 

but ingenious and thoughtful, ſuch as they ſay Voi- 

ture s was, which I don't think truly repreſented 

in the Plate prefixed to the ENQUIR Y ; but 

the Original gave me a juſter, more natural Idea 

of a froling fanciful Bard, than the Head of 

the noble Farneſe Statue in the Great Duke's 
Gallery, 5 | 

T Is is one of thoſe Perceptions or Prejudi- 

ces, if you pleaſe, one cannot fo eafily give ac- 
count of: We feel it; but for the moſt part are 

not able to tell, Why it is ſo. Muſt there not 

be ſome Connexion in Nature between a fruitful 
teeming Fancy, and his Part of Phyſiognomy ? 

You, my Friend, who are a ſecond Cherea, and 

have fo nicely viewed one ſort of Faces, try your 

| {kill now upon the other Sex, and tell me why 


many of the greateſt Poets have had a fmple 
country Look? The immortal Mantuan is re- 


corded by Donatus to have been ruſticand Facie; 
the peaceful Heſiod, ayepixy wepownry ; The- 
ocritus aiueyizov 71% (IAimuy, With even a paſtc- 
ral Look; (not meaning, I ſuppoſe, a Biſhop's. ) 
The celebrated Vida was thought by his Cotem- 
poraries* to reſemble Virgil for the fame very 
reaſon : Facie prope ruſticand, adeo ut noftro Vide 
non abſimilis fuiſſe videri poſſit. Dante Ali- 
geri, the Parent of Italian Poetry, is ſaid to have 
been 


a Lil. Gree. GIRALDI. 
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been di fincero e grato Aſpetto: His Sucoeſſor Lett. 3. 
the divine Petrarcha, Di Color tra bianco e bru - 


no cen Nuardo e Fatezze che ben moſtravan la 
Schiettez2a del Cuor : And the two Rivals, in 
one kind of Poetry, Taſſo and Guarini, (if an O- 
riginal and Copy may be properly ſo called) had 
both una certa Ciera di ingenua ſemplicitd, In- 
dizio di rado fallace di bei Coſtumi: Even the 
ſhrewd witty La Fontaine, (for ſuch you know 
he appears in his Writings) was in his old Houſe- 
keeper's Opinion, plus bite que malin : and had 
ſo much the Appearance of that ſame Botiſe, that 
the Counteſs of C, with whom he lived, 
faid to a Lady who aſked if ſhe was got into 


her new Houſe? That ſhe had now only three 


domeſtic Animals to fetch home, her Cat, her 


Parrot, and La Fontaine. 


WHAT ſhall we fay of this ſtrange Cor- 
reſpondence of Features? A Correſpondence 
which extended not only to Poets in general, 
but to Poets of the ſame Turn and Temper ? 
The polite amorous Cardinal Bembo, before he 
obtained that Dignity, was complimented by 
his learned Friends with reſembling the ele- 
gant Maſter of Love, the ſweet-tongued Ovia, 


not only in his Face, but his ſlender ſprightly 


Perſon*® ; and a Life of Petrarcha, the Author of 
many a delicate Strain, wrote by another Hand, 


makes 
b AGtes fur Doileaa. 
© Ovidius omi vitã atque victu excultus atque expolitus, tum 
tenui & weſco Corpore, Nerviſque compacto; qualis ſeilicet et PE- 
TRUS BEMBUS Vir unus omnium elegantiffimus. 
| L. G. GyYraLD1 Dial. de Vitis Poet. 


_ 
Lett. 3. makes him to have been ju/t fac 3 
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commune Statura, non di molto gran Forze, ma 


di mirabil Deftrezza*. Had the Decency of the 


Cardinal's Character permitted, what Leſſons in 


the belle Paſſion might you not have expected 
from the Pen that produced the inimitable Axo- 
lains*; and had Ovid been under any happy 


Neceſſity of a like Decorum, what Refinements, 


what Gallantry wou'd have ſhone in his Art 
of Love? A Satiriſt, 'tis true, may well be 
thought to wear a different Aſpect; his Converſe 
with the World, treading the beaten Road, 


| ſearching out and expoſing Vice in all its little 
Diſguiſes, may ſharpen his Looks, and imbitter 


his Face: But let us remember, his Province is 


the moſt unpoetical of Parnaſſus ; and till, that 
one of the moſt approved among the Ancients 
was remarkable for his Verecundia virginalis, the 


| Modeſty of a Maid in his Countenance and Man- 


ners; which at the ſame time I can by no means 


affirm to appear in his Writings. 


N ow, for a Wager, are you running over 


all the Poets by Profeſſion, and all the poetically 


diſpoſed of your Acquaintance, and claſſing their 
Viſages in your Imagination. This one, ſay you, 
has a comic, that a tragic, t'other a tragicomical 
Look. Here is an epic, there a ſatiric, yonder a pin- 
daric Phyſiognomy. Mr. X'* ® ®looks juſt _ 

ut 


2 Of a middle Stature, not very ſtrong, but wonderſul A- 
ity. | | 2 

K b They are Dialogues upon Lowe, wrote with great Delicacy 

and Deceacy. 


3 


But what. am 1 1 doing; and ,whither has this Lett. 3. 
;mplicity in the Head of the great Poet * 


Idea of Si 
led me? Quick let us return, ny Friend, and 
quit the Genus irritabile Vatum, the teſty chim- 
ing Race, without diſcompoſing a Hair in the 
Toupëe of the meaneſt Servant of the Muſes; 
and He enquire, what Foundation there can 
be in Nature for this unqueſtionable Reſemblance 


in the Aſpects and Manners of Men? 


SHALL weliſten tothe ingenious Phyſiagnomiſt? 


who tells us, © That the chief Indications of Mens 


« Diſpoſitionsare to be found in their Countenan- 
e ces, and center particularly 1 in their Looks, their 
« very Souls appearing thro' their Eyes to an 
« intelligent Spectator, as thro' the Gates and 


“ Avenues of the Mind“: That a ſet, ſimple 


Look, for example, little moiſt Eyes, moving 
Eye-brows, ſoftened Features, are Signs of a 
Man's being contemplative, thoughtful, given 

* to learning, and particularly the Belles Lettres. 


15 


Again, That a dark humid Eye, open, and 


frequently fixed, is a Sign of Thought and Per- 
* ception ; but if it likewiſe look mill, and be- 
© nign, it further betokens Worth and Ingenuity ; 
for ſuch, ſays he, was the Eye and Looks of 
the wiſe and worthy SOCRATES. 
PER - 
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Lett. 3. PeRHAPS you will hold yourſelf a better 
A Judge of the following Aſpects, which he de- 
ſcribes much to the ſame purpoſe : © Eyes, ſays 
© he, ſtanding frequently open, without winking, 
: looking gentle and humane, ſwimming 1 in a 
* tranſparent Fluid, ſhew the Perſon to be 
© contemplative, a Lover of Knowledge, of a 
* fiveet Diſpoſition, and addicted to Love: And 
{till ſtronger, © That ſuffuſed Eyes, fluctuating, 
and as 'twere beaming in denise , beſpeak a 
* ſtrong Inclination to Pleaſure and the Delights 
of Venus; and that Perſons with ſuch a Look 
© are generally ſtraight, beneficent, of a nobis 
© Nature, and addicted to Poetry and Verſe, * 
WHATEVER the Caſe may be, or how flip- 
pery ſoever the Judgement, when we deſcend to 
Particulars, the Opinion we cannot help forming 
of every Man at firſt fight to his Advantage or 
Prejudice, according as his Aſpe& and Appear- 
| ance pleaſe or diſguſt us, ſeems to ſay, That it 
is not without reaſon we ſuppoſe a Connexion be- 
tween a certain Set of Features, and ſuch and 
ſuch Manners which uſually attend them. Yours 
did not deceive me, who am 3 
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LETTER FOURTH. 


HAT a Flow of Spirits muſt you have 


had, my gay Friend! when you re- 
ceived my laſt Letter? I will forfeit a good deal, 


4 


8 
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Lett. 4: 
1e 


or "7 had been juſt come home from PITT | 


perhaps were to go thither next Morning, In 


| Licker Caſe the Infection wou'd work: Our Mind 


not only retains Impreſſions of the Companies we 
leave, but moulds itſelf beforehand to the Hu- 
mour and Manners of thoſe with whom we are 


about to aſſociate, ſo it be done with our 


Liking, and Hopes of Pleaſure. I am ſure you 
have been in high Humour by the ſprightly 


Debut of your Anſwer. Wonderful Science, 


« ſay you, profound ſagacious Phyliognomy } 
« highly befitting a grave contemplative Man ! 


Mou therefore expect that I will Joortly ſend = 


e you @ Treatiſe of Palmeſtry, or revive old Par- 
« tridge, and write an Almanack.“ 


Trs very well, Sir, and not much out of 


Character :——But after ſo faying, may I ven- 
ture to put you in mind of a certain Perſon, the 
quickeſt at catching Faces, and odd Mins, of 
all the Circle of my Acquaintance. Can you re- 
member, dear Sir, this young Gentleman, who 
after he had, like Leonardo da Vinci, been ſtro- 
ling, if not from Street to Street, at leaft from 
Company to Company, and obſerved all- the 


beginning; Firk Stroke. 


B ſtrange 


an | Letters concerning Mytholog . 


Lett. 4. ſtrange Setts of Features, uncouth Airs, and con- 
| vo ſtrained Poſtures he had met with, uſed to come 
full fraught to me, Who ſhou'd 1 meet with in 
ſuch a Place but Mr. * * 7 ] proteſt I can't a- 
bide that Man's Look. He's double and kna- 
viſh for certain, If you obſerve, he never looks 
you ſteadily in the Face; a Half-grin upon. one 
fide of his, betrays ſome crooked Sentiment 
within, 
te PRAy, have you ever ſeen the plump Mr. 
&« Papillon ? How ſmooth his blooming vacant 
« Face! Thought and Wrinkles wiped clean out 
e of it! But happily ſupplied by the two pret- 
te tleſt unmeaning Dimples in his Cheeks, and | 
te the two perteſt pinking Eyes that ever charmed 
« a fair Lady. Mr. B*** came in, and 0 
ec juſt by bim, with his ſedate Aſpect, an 
te compoſed Countenance, that commanded C 
1 ſpect whenever he appear d, and drew At- 
« tention whenever he ſpoke, Bleſs me, hom 
te intent and piercing he looks! But for the 
e Spirit that every now and then flaſhes from his 
« Eyes, and the gentle Smile that o'erſpreads his 
„ Features, I ſhould take him for a meer plod- 
« ding Wight, not without a Daſh of the Mi- 
« ſanthrope.* His Friend Mr. M** * looks open 
« like Heaven: You wou'd think you ſaw into 
e his Heart: Truth and Generoſity ſeem painted 
te in every Lineament.— I am ſure he is a good 
Man. But oh! the painful Picture of * 
be 


oy 9 Man- hater. 
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e The imbittered excoriate Look of .Er. Lett. 4: 
« An old exhauſted ſickly Rake! Diſmal! A 
« moſt forbidding Phiz. I wou'd have thee 

« drawn and ſet up a Memento mori in St, J. 5 

« C u where thou'd reform more young 

« Fellows, than all the laboured and lab'ring 

« Sermons ever preached in the Place. But 2 

« propos to Sermons, —Of all the living Buſts I 
ever ſaw; no one comes up to the gloomy 

« buck ram V age of the Vi icar; How i is every * 

« better Sentiment effaced from his whole Coun- 

« tenance | Not a Spark of Goodneſs or Veſtige 

« of Humanity in any one Feature : Dark, un- 

« ſocial and ſullen, with cloudy Brow, lightleſs 
Eyes, pendant Checks, and double Chin he fits 

« recollected in gruff Silence: But upon the 

« leaſt Emotion, the Bear and the Chum a 

& tumbling in all his Geſtures, begrim his un- 

ee gainly Looks; ſtrain his Muſcles; diſtort his 

W © Motions, and briſtle his whole Behaviour.” 


D K 


the Or whoſe drawing, my good Friend; are 
his theſe Characters? Upon what are ſuch quick 
his Feelings of Men and Manners founded? Mon- 
d- derful Science ! ſay I in my turn, profound ſa- 
4. gacious Phyſiognomy! there's but a ſhort Step; 
. 
pen twou' d ſeem, between thee and thy Siſter-Science 
nto Palmeſtry, and from thence to Aſtrology, predict. 
ted Bi ing the Weather, and telling Fortunes, 
ood Y x F don't be too much out of Countenance 
5 | WH 2t being catched exerciſing that ; perceptive Fa- 
0 
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, 4. culty with which Nature has endowed you, of 
— diſcovering Mens Conditions from their Air and 
Aſpect: You have ſome good People for Pat- 
terns, who practiſed the ſame Art. What tho 
Fortune-tellers, Quack-Doctors and Gypſies ab- 
uſe it; you need not go a ſtroling with them, 
except you pleaſe. Becanſe there are Empirics, 
wou'd' you have no Phyficians? Becauſe there 
are rhyming Dunces, wou d you have no Poets? 
Or "becauſe there are wicked Heretics, would 
you have no orthodox Divines? But you have 
better Company than Sir Sidrophel, tho' not yet 
of your Acquaintance : I will venture to intro- 
duce you'to-one or two of them i in my next Let- 
ter. TR then, 
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My dear Friend, 


Adieu. 
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LETTER FIFTH, | 


21 
* « 
* * 
* 

- * 


OU are a very bad Craver, 1s your Im- I ett 5. 
patience owing to a Deſire of knowing 


your F ellow-Phyſiognomiſts, now you have 
found out your ſelf to be one of the number; 
or to an Inclination incident to young People, far 


wich a Royal Miſtreſs (if ſhe was one) was re- 


markable in the laſt Century, a Liking to hear 
old Stories? Which of them ſoever it be, in per- 
formance of my Promiſe, hear the Sentiments 
of—I will not yet tell you Who. 


* THAT the Diſpeſſtions of Mens Minds. 


e any connected with their Bodjes, and influ- 
« enced by the Changes that happen to them, is 
« yery evident both in People intoxicated with 


« Liquors, and under Diſtempers : In both Caſes 


de the Temper | and Sentiments appear extremely 
« different ; and are plainly made fo by the dif- 


« ferent Temper and Diſpoſition of he Poly 


On the other hand, the Body is frequen 


« affected by the Paſſions of the Mind, as ap- 


« pears in a Lovers, in Perſons who 
have been violently frighted, who are ſunk 
« with Grief, or ecſtatic with Pleaſure. And 
* not only fo, but in things that happen natu- 
" rally, without any Shock or Violence, it is 
* caly to perceive that the Soul and Body are 
* linked together in ſo intimate an _ that 

B 3 cc they 


2 Memoires de la Vie du Comte de GRAMMONT. * VII. XI. 


22 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 
Lett. 5. © they are generally ſpeaking the reciprocal Cauſe 
— * of the Alterations happening in each other. For 

F never was there ſuch a Creature produced or 
* ſeen, as had the Body and Shape of an Animal 
© of one Species, and the Inſtin& and Diſpoſitions 
« of an Anirpal of another Species: But always 
CE along with the Body, it muſt have the Man- 
e ners too, of one and the ſame Animal. It 
follows therefore that of ſuch a Caſt of Bo- 
« dy, ſuch a Mind muſt be the neceſſary Con- 

| Seence Among the Irrationals, we ſee the 
e ſkilful in the ſeveral kinds, forming their 
5e Judgements of them by their Make : By this 
« Jockeys judge of Horſes, and Sportſmen of 
« Dogs: But if their Method of judging be 
te well founded, as the ſame Cauſes muſt needs 
< produce the ſame Effects, it muſt be likewiſe 
te poſſible to diſcern Mens Conditions and Cha: 
« racters by their Perſons and Aſpects. 
Trex the Aythor yentures to lay down the 
general Principles upon which yau are to reaſon, 
and proceeds to put them himſelf in Practice, 
not only by goin g over the principal Parts of the 
human Body, and aſſignin 5 the various Diſpoſi- 
tions of the Mind, which uſually accompany their 
various Make ad different Structure; but, vice 
verſa, runs over the chief Characters in Life, 
and accurately deſcribes the Perſon and Appear- 
ance of a mew Man, of a Coward; of an in- 


genius 
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genious Man, of a  Blockhead; of an impudent Lett. 5. 
Man, of a mods -f one, and fo on throughout the WWW 
great Variety of Characters in the World, both 
good and bad. After which, being led back as 
it were naturally, by an Induction of Effects to 
their Cauſe, he reſumes the Conſideration of 
this ſtrange Connexion. 

1 am perfuaded, ſays he, that the Soul and 
© Body ſympathize with one another, for many 
« Reaſons, The Temper and Diſpoſition of 
« the Mind being any way altered, makes the 
« Form and Habit of the Body to alter with 
« it; as on the other hand, the Form and Make 
« of the Body being changed, produces a ſimi- 
* lar Change in the Diſpoſition of the Mind. 
„ Grief and Joy are Affections properly belong- 
« in to the Mind: Yet every body can perceive 
« Grief in the heavy Look of an afflicted Man, 
e and Joy in the chearful Countenance of a hap- 
* py one, When the Soul is affected, and its 
* Temper varied, were it poſſible that che Body 
* ſhou'd retain, unmoved, its former State, there 
© might, it is true, be ll ſome ſort of ſympa- 
« thetic Intercourſe between them, but not ſo 
* thorough and mutually affecting as it is at pre- 
« ſent. For now it is very evident, that the one 
e follows and participates with the other ; and 
« from no Conſideration more than Gon the 
Effects of Madneſs. This Diſtemper likewiſe 
ſeems properly to affect the thinking Faculty, 
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| 6. cc. the Soul. Vet Phyſicians by cleanſing: the 
— cc Body by Medicines, and by making 5 Pa- 
« tient res Rules of Diet preſcribed for the 
ee fame Purpoſe, rid the Soul of that terrible 
« Diſorder: So that by one and the ſame Ro- 
© medy, applied to the Body, both its own State 
te and Appearance is changed from what it was 
« under a diſordered Mind, and the Mind it- 
„“ ſelf is delivered from Madneſß. But ſince they 
« both change by one and the ſame Means ap- 
«© plied to one of them, and change both: together, 
ce it is evident that they throughly Sepend _ 
«' and mutually affect one another. 
Now wou'd I give ſomething to om 
' whoſe Opinions you imagine you have been 
reading ? Some fanciful viſionaire Doctor's, I ſup- 
poſe, like the Spaniſh Huarte, or French Dec 
martts : fore Mumpfimus, who fat in his Cloſet, 
and built chimerical Schemes, a Stranger to the 
World, and to ſtrict Reaſoning. Juſt the con- 
: They are the * of no leſs Man 
than Plato s Rival, and Alexander's Maſter—the 
ſevere, abſtract, diſcerning A RISTOTLE ; who 
was ſo fully convinced of their Juſtneſs and 
Truth, that in his moſt elaborate Work, his favou- 
rite new- invented Organon, upon which he ſeems 
willing to reſt his men“ he _ 
Cc 
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the ſecond Book of the firſt Analytits: wich an Lett. g. 

Abridgement of the Principles of Phyſiognom y. 

Theſe the Philoſopher lays down as Foundations 

| upon which you may reaſon, and from which, 
according to the Conditions there preſcribed, you 

may form certain Concluſions. 


In the Progreſs of Philoſophy Speufippus taught 
after Plato, and Xenocrates ſucceeded 


Er 


M BY Xenocrates was a Pattern of Virtue 
nn his Life and Manners. He began his Lectures 
5 early in the Morning, and his Gate ſtood open 
n to all Lovers of Wiſdom and Knowledge. 1 


young Athenian, Polemo by Name, very wild 
and abandoned to Pleaſure, in his, Return from 
a Night Ramble, happened to be paſſing drunk 
that way ahout Sun-rifing. . To go in and bam- 
boozle the old ſtarched Philoſopher was too 
tempting a Frolic to be reſiſted by a Vouth in 
| that Condition. Fluſtered therefore as he was, 
and in his gaudy zevelling Dre, flowing with 
Perfumes, and crowned with F lowers, - in he 
bounced among the learned Band who were 
liſtening to their ſtay'd Teacher; He ſat down 
, with a mimical Gravity, that he might 
Watch 
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5. watch a witty Opportunity to confound the mu- 


ſty Moraliſt, and march off. At his firſt Ap 


pearance fone Marks of Indignation broke from 
the Audience that threatned him with a ſudden 
Exit: But Xenocrates, without altering hö 
Countenance, made a Sign to let him alone ; and 
changing the Subject of his Diſcourſe, he began 


to er of Modeſty, —of Temperance,—of go. 


the Paſſions, —=and Self-command. PO. 


EE0 O was not ſo far gone, as to be incapable 


of underſtanding what he heard ; but looking 
ſomething amazed and fooliſh, he began to l;ften 


to the eloquent Philoſopher; and liſtened ſo long, 


until he was ſtruck with the Gravity of the 
Man, and the Truth of his Doctrine. He then 


firſt ſtole up his Hand, and taking the Garland 


from his own Head, he threw it upon the 


Ground; then he pulled i in his Arm under his 


Robe; by and by he gathered in the flowing 


jaunty Skirts of it; by degrees his Looks changed; 
the impertinent apiſh Fher of a fine Fudd le-cap 
ſettled into Senſe and Compoſure : He forgot the 
intended Frolic, was aſhamed of his Debauch, 


and went home fo ſtung with a Senſe of his F d- 
ly, and fo convinced of the Amiablenek of Vir- 
tue, that he became a conſtant Hearer of Xe- 


nocrates, eminent for the Regularity of his Life, 


and ſuch a Proficient in Learning, that at his 


Maſter's Death he ſucceeded 1 in the Direction of 
the Platonic School. 
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T x 1s celebrated Convert from Intem 


to Wiſdom excelled likewiſe in —— — 


Among his other Writings, as if the great Phi- 
hſopher had not ſufficiently exhauſted the Mat- 
ter, be new-modelled and conſiderably augment- 


ed the Treatiſe written by Ariſtotle upon that 


Subject. The Introduction is remarkable. If any 
Branch of Science, ſays he, be uſeful, thoſe 
* who ſtudy the Knowledge of the Natures and 
« Diſpoſitions of Men from their Appearance and 
Aſpect, may reap many and great Advantages 
from their Art: For no body wou'd chuſe to 
commit his Wife or Child, or entruſt a Sum 
© of Money, or any valuable Depofitum ; or in- 
* deed wiſh to contract any kind of Friendſhip 
with a Man who has a Mark of Perfidy, In- 
* temperance, or other wicked Dif often writ- 
© ten in his Face. But to ſum up the Matter 


in a Sentence, all Mankind, as it were by an 


© immediate, infallible, Heaven-ſent Drvination, 
« demonſtrate in their Looks and Motions, their 

* peculiar Caſt of Mind, and Manner of Life*: 
So that the ſkilful Phyſiognomiſt may cul- 
* tivate Friendſhip with the Good, and avoid all 
Commerce with the Evil 
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Lett. 5 Ho o v ae wou 0 chat Man hy 3 cou'd 
— exerciſe this rare Art with certainty ? Who cou'd 


put in practice the repeated Advice of one of th 
beſt and greateſt Men the World ever faw; 
© look within— to let the particular Quality 3 
Worth of no Perſon. or Thing eſcape us; 
« to be accurate Enquirers 1 into the Manners and 
Actions of Men ;* to accuſtom out ſelyes 
© to enter attentively i into the Sentiments of thoſe 
« we converſe with; and as far as is poſſible to 
get into the very Saul of the Perſon who ſpeaks 
© to us. One of the woſt re remarkable and ſur- 
prizing Inſtances of this Sagacity I have met 
with, is the celebrated PLOTINUS 
Tur Ancients Held ſuch of their Philyo- 


pbers, as lived in a manner becoming their Pro- 


feſſion, in the higheſt Eſteem. Tbeir Schools 
they looked upon as the Sources of Virtue, and 
their Houſes as Sanctuaries, which nothing baſe 
or diſhonourable durſt approach: The greateſt 
Perſons not only recommended their Children to 
their Care in their own Life-time; but fre- 
quently left them; with their whole Eſtate and 
Concerns, under Abe Tuition at their Death. 
The Famil y of Plotinus, the holy pure Platonic 
Con- 
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conſiſted but of a Servant or two for himſelf; Lett. 5. 


but his Houſe was full of the Vouth of either 
Sex of the prime Nobility, entruſted to bim with 
all that they had, as. to a ſacred and divine Guar- 
dan. With the moſt incorruptible Integrity he 
was mild and affable, and ready to ſerve every 
body, who had the ſmalleſt Acquaintance of him, 
or Connexion with his Friends ; and at the Game 
time of ſuch Candour and Diſcretion, that having 
lived fix and twenty Years in Rome, and been 
choſen Umpire in numberleſs Differences be- 
tween private Perſons, he demeaned himſelf fo 
as that he had not one Citizen his Enemy : So 
impartial and prudent was his Humanity, 

On of this extraordinary Man's Talents was 
a true and juſt Perception of the Tempers and- 
Manners of the Perſons who lived with him; 
whoſe Deeds and Deſigns he quickly diſcovered 
in their Looks, and often foretold what wou'd 
happen to them i in the after- part of their Lives. 
This Youth, (ſaid he of a young Nobleman 
left to his Management) © will prove exceſſively 
* amorous, and intangle himſelf miſerably in 
0 Iatrigues —1 ſuſpect he will not be long- 
© lived: which in every point came exactly 

to paſs. A Widow Lady in high Reputation of 
Virtue, Chione by Name, who lived in his Houſe 


with * Child ren, had loſt a Diamond Neck- 


lace of yery great. Value. Photinus ordered his 
own, and 2 Servants belonging to all the 
Lodgers 


30 Letters concerning Mythology: 
Lett. 5. Lodgers in the Family, to be brought together 
co his Preſence : When they were met, he caſh 

his Eye upon them, and immediately pointi 
to one of them, This Perſon, ſaid he, has fol- 
the Necklace. The Fellow ſtoutly denied it, at 

firſt; but being led off to be whipt, he confeſſed 
the Theft, and went and fetched the Necklace 
from whence he had hid it. 

Bu T the chief Proof of the Juſtneſs of his 
Penetration, was his diſcovering the ſecret dil. 
mal Intention of his favourite Scholar P O R. 
PHYRY, whom this great Judge of Men 
loved not more upon account of his Learning, 
than his Virtue and Sweetneſs of Manners. Hear 
how the Youth ingenuouſly tells the Story ofhim- 
ſelf. I had once, ſays the young Platonic, through 
* ſome Diſtaſte or Contempt of Life, taken a 
© Reſolution to put an End to my Days; and 
had ſhut my ſelf up in my Lodgings for that 
b * purpoſe; when my loved Maſter came unex- 

ctedly, and broke in upon my Retirement. 

K. told me without heſitation, That my pre- 
* ſent Intention was far from being the Reſult 
* of Reaſon, or the Dictates of an intellectual 
Principle: That the Gloom in my Mind was 

cccaſioned by ſome bodily Diſorder I laboured 
under, ſome Diſtemper of Melancholy, for which 

he directed me to go and travel for a Cure. I | 
e believed and obeyed him in this, as in every thing 
* elſe, and paſſed over to Sicily, where I heard the 
Le 
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Lectures of the Philoſopher Probus, a Man in Lett. 


good Reputation, with whom I ſtayed in the 
« pleaſant wholeſom Town of Lilybeum, Here 
I quitted my pernicious Purpoſe of dying, and 


© at the ſame time, was by this Accident pre- 
© vented from attending my Maſter P LOT. 


NS until his death, * ' 


Bu T to what purpoſe need we range Anti- 


quity for Inſtances of an Art, which you are your 
ſelf practiſing every day? not Ar upon Per- 
ſons and Companies, but upon Paper in your 


Cloſet. You who defjgn and draw ſo prettily, 


and have gone thro' the academic Faces, if not 
the Figures; who know the Play of a Muſcle, 
at leaſt on the Outſide, from the ſmalleſt Simper 
to the higheſt Diſtortion of Features; 3 who di- 
ſtinguiſh fo nicely the Characteriſtics of the bor- 
dering Paſſions, Grief, Fear, Dejection, Melan- 
choly ; ——Emulation, Averfion, Envy and Ha- 
tred, can you with any Conſiſtency ridicule Phy- 
fognomy, even in our narrow ſenſe of the 
Word ? We underſtand it to be, nothing more 


than judging of Men by their Faces: But the 


Authors of the Term, and firſt Inventers of the 


Art meant nothing leſs than ** a Judgement of a 
% Man's whole Nature and Inclinations from an 


© attentive View not of his Face only, but of 


his entire Perſon ; and that not motionleſs and 


* unemployed, but in Action and Agitation, 


te engaged 
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Lett. 5. 10 engaged in the Affairs of Life; the Eyes ſpark. Wl 
* ling, the Tongue ſpeaking, the Heart beating, 
« and the whole Man in Motion and guard- 4 
« ſs.” Purſue now this Thoughta little further, Bl 
and conſider what are your Dutch Drols, your 
Harlequins, your Pantomimes, your Ric#'s and 
PFranciſques—nay what were (alas | they were) 
your Booths, Bracegirdhes. and Oldfields, but ſo 
many ſhining Prook of the Power and Reality 
of Phyfognomy? What has eſtabliſhed the un. 
varied Tdea's of the Heads of the hiſtoric Cha 
rafters. among the Painters; (whoſe Originals 
they never had, and ſome of them never exiſted) 
but the unvaried Connexion between the ſup- 
poſed. Character of the Saint or Hero, and fuch 
A Set of Features as beſt mark it? Even the 
great, the ſupreme Effort of the Art, the in- 
ſtructing Mankind by Dumb-ſhew and Exam- 
ple, Hiftory-Parnting it (elf, and the Produce 
of Sculpture, 
Fair genuine Forms of Beauty's elde born, 
A living Race by plaſtic Virtue markt, 
Wha are they but Human Figures repreſented 
in Action, in ſuch Attitudes, Poſtures and Move- 
ments, and with ſuch Looks and Features, 4 
Nature has adapted to the inward Diſpoſition of 
the Heart? And till, the moſt exalted and ex- 
tenſive of all the Ways of Painting, I mean real 
Poetry and its nobleſt Branch, Mythology, how 
hy * it borrow from this ls! 
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Source? Repreſentations of things natural and Let. wy 
divine by proper Perſons 5 and theſe Perſons WWW 


properly accoutred, their Enfigns, their Faces, 
their Mien and Actions being all of a piece, and 
all in Character, mult be the reſult of the moſt 
natural of all Sciences, Phyſognomy: I ſay the 
molt natural; an Infant” looks you full in 
the Face to find out your Temper *, „ and your 


Dog keeps a ſtrict Eye upon your Features, and - 


behaves himſelf neg Th 
Unde ni if nfs ee ? 


Bur whither have I wandered from my Sub- 
ject?— It is your wanton Wit and craving Curioſity 
that lead me aſtray, and make me forget the chief 
Point of the Queſtion, Whether that Head of 
Homer, which adorns one of the moſt elegant 
Libraries in Britain, has been well imagined by the 
Statuary, and has a Look becoming the poetical 


Patriarch? The Queſtion I fay is, Whether the 


Artiſt has done well? whodrew not from the Life; 
but from his own Idea. For I much queſtion whe- 
ther the Likeneſs of Homer's real Face was pre- 
ſerved. It is not altogether im poſſible that it 
might; but more probably it was among the 

C number 


2 C'eſt au Mouvement du Viſage, et ſur tout es Nur que 
Pon fait le plus d' Attention parceque ces Mouvemens ſont 
les Indices de ce qui ſe * au dedans de nous : Ils meritent 
done qu'on les approuve & proportion de ce qu'il y a de louable 
dans les Sentimens interieurs dont ils ſont les Indices. 
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greateſt Pitch of Happineſs that can happen to 2 
Mortal: A Likeneſs contrived for him by 


Poſterity, when the real is wanting, in order to 


ſatisfy the general Deſire of Mankind To know 
what fort of a Man He was*. Thus, at the 
firſt acting a new Play, ſays a Man of Wit, 
What like a Man's the Poet? 

And I believe the ſame Queſtion is as natural to a 
Gentleman upon reading a fine Piece of old Poetry, 
To indulge this natural Curioſity, to give you a 
truly poetic Face, which of the two Artiſts have 
beſt judged ? Whether he who has imagined his 
inſpired Bard with a ſimple, rural, contempla- 
tive Look—or he who has given him a grander 
Air, and filled his Countenance with Elevation 
and Majeſty— ? 3197 
J am, &c, 


P. S. 

I nave thought of a way of procuring a 
Plan of the Enquiry, G. without much 
Trouble: Expect it therefore in my next, But 
now the Viſit at 1“ 1 is over, what if you 
ſhould fit down to read and think a little, and 
try to make out one to yourſelf : You would be 
better able to judge of another's when it comes, 

a Qud wayne, ut equidem arbitror, nullum eſt felicitatis Speci- 


men, quam ſemper omnes ſcire cupere, 2ualis feerit aliquis ? 
hs i 15 a : i Lib. xv. 5 2. 
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LETTER SIXTH. 


OME time before the EnqQuiRyY into 
8 the Life and Writings of HoME R was pub- 
liſhed, a detached Advertiſement appeared in 
ſeveral public Places, containing, beſides the 
Title of the Book, the Subjects of the twelve Sec- 
tions of which it conſiſts, and likewiſe ſome 
ſhort Account of their Contents. One of theſe 
Advertiſements I procured, after the Piece came 
from the Preſs, and found it aſſiſted me not a 
little to comprehend the Deſign and original Plan 
of the Whole. It runs thus: 


« AN ENQUIRY into the Life and 
© Writings of Homer. In Twelve Sections. 

Tux Book is properly an Anſwer to this Que- 
' ſtion : “ By what Fate, or Diſpoſition of Things 
te it has happened, that no Poet has equalled him 
for upwards of two thouſand ſeven hundred 
« Years z nor any, that we know, ever ſurpaſſed 
% him before,” 

* Sect, I, An Enquiry into Homer's Country; 
and the Climate of that Country, 

II. Into the public Manners of his Nation. 

III. Into his Language: Origin of Lan- 
guages; 2 Progreſs, and its Cauſes. 

IV. Into his Religion: Origin of the Grecian 
* Rites, 

0 2 V. 
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V. Into the Manners of the Times: ancient 


w— and modern Manners compared. 


Vl. Into the Influence of fuch a Conjuncture. 

VII. Into Homer's Education and Learn- 
5 ing: Hiſtory of Learning, and preceeding 

riters. 

VIII. Into his Character, Employment, 
and Manner of Life. 

IX. His Journey to Egypt: His Allegories, 

X. His viſiting Delphi; Riſe of Oracles 
© and Theology, 

© XI, His Converſe with the Phentcians: 
His Miracles, 

XII. His Subject: The Trejan War, and 
Wanderings of Ves. 

* With a new Head of Homer, and ſixteen 
* Copper-Plates done by the greateſt Maſters : 
As allo a new Map of Greece, and of the 
Countries known to the Ancient Greeks about 
the Time of the Trozan War; their ancient 
Names, and firſt Inhabitants, with a Draught 
of the Voyages of Menelaus and Ulyſſes.” 


Tur whole Book therefore is an Attempt 
to reſolve this Single Queſtion, By what 
« means did Homer become a greater Poet, than 
e either any one, known to us, ever vas before him, 
or than any who has appeared fince his Time?“ 
* Or in other Words, Why no Poem ei- 
c ther formerly heard of, or now extant, was or 
« is comparable to the IL IAD and Obrssz vy!“ 


IN 
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In order to refolve it, you muſt ei- Lett. 6. 
ther aſcribe his Superiority to a ſupernatural di- ww 


vine Aſſiſtance, which many of the Ancients 
firmly believed, tho' We do not; or, allowing 


him to have been an ordinary Man, you muſt 
enquire into every Cauſe, natural or accidental, 


that can poſſibly have Influence upon the human 
Mind, towards forming it to Poetry, and Verſe, 
You muſt conſider the Influence of Education, 


of Example, of Fortune public und private upon 


the Soul of Man, and as you go along you muſt 
always compare their different Kinds, and apply 
them to the various correſponding Branches of 
Poetry. You muſt trace that Art from its ear- 
lieſt Beginnings z ſeparate its. conſtituent Parts, 
Language, Manners, 'Religion, Fable, Hiſtory, 
Characters, Rythmus, Meaſure, and proper 
Mythology, You muſt view and aſcertain the 
abitract Nature of each of theſe Parts, then 
trace its Progreſs, and compare that again with 
the Age of Homer, and enquire How. He came to 
excel in it, and in what reſpects he does ſo, 
To bring all theſe together, and make them 
bear upon a ſingle Point, was a Taſk inſeparable 


from the Anſwer of the Queſtion, A Queſtion 


which you ſee mult neceſſarily include. a ſur- 


prizing number of different Reſearches into the 


Nature and Origin of #:#7on, and its Con- 


nexion with the various, indeed almoſt infinite 


Turns of Life and Learning. 
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Lett, 6. Now, my lively Friend! you have the Clew 
W of the Book in your Power; give me leave to 


inſinuate, that it will prove uſeful only in pro- 
portion to the Care and Attention with which 
you uſe it. If you conſider it meerly as an 
amuſing, curious Speculation, it will juſt ſerve 
to amuſe you a little, for the preſent, and then 
evaniſh : But if after fully comprehending the 
Plan you will fit down and compare it atten- 
tively with the ſeveral Sections of the Ex u iR, 
and ſtrictly examine whether each Section makes 
out the particular Point it was meant to prove, 
and how that Point ſtands connected with thr 
general Deſign, in that caſe the Plan will effec- 
tually rid you of that feeting Netion of the Sub- 
ject of which you formerly complained. I ex- 
perienced the ſame thing the firſt time I peruſed 
the Book. While Impatience and Curioſity 
hurried me on thro' the various Scenes of Anti- 
quity from the firſt barbarous State of wretched 
Mortals, to their gradual Improvement by Arts 
and Laws and Learning, I quickly loſt the Idea 
of the preceeding Section, and would have found 
it very difficult to have recollected the Thread of 
the Subjects when I had done. But after I had 


read the Book over and over, and had conſi- 


dered the Order and Strictneſs of the Inveſtiga- 
tion, I began to attribute that ſlippery eluſive 


Quality to two Cauſes, Firſt I ſuſpected the 


Author had been at pains to cover the Regula- 


rity of his Model, and purpoſely effaced every 


Appearance 
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Appearance of Form; avoiding thoſe Diviſions, Lett. 6. 
to Bl Subdiviſions and Repetitions which afford artifi- WWW 
> BY cial Helps to the Memory, but ſtiffen a Treatiſe like 
h an old Sermon, This Method leaves the Work 
n to your own Judgement, and depends ſolely upon 
e the Senſe and Capacity of the Reader. The 
n other is the careleſs familiar manner in which 
c theſe abſtruſe Subjects are treated. You find 
- nothing to ſtop you, if you do not ſtop yourſelf; 

no uncouth Terms or ſcholaſtic Phraſes: A 
Succeſſion of new Ideas is ever paſſing before 
you, and ſome of the moſt rugged Materials in 
| Learning are handled with that familiar Eaſe 
and Plainneſs of Speech, as makes you forget 
their Nature, and glide over theſe thorny Fields, 
where the Critics have ſo often tore themſelves, 
with unſuſpected Security. But, as I faid, in 
proportion to our Negligence and Haſte, muſt 
of neceflity be the Slipperineſs of our Retention. 
The ſolideſt Bodies, as they take the fineſt Po- 
liſh, are likewiſe the moſt tickliſh to handle: 
You muſt peiſe well and graſp firm, ere you 
have a ſure Hold, and be careful how you ſhift 
hands, leſt they flip from between them. Moſt 
People read Baoks as Children viſit a Flower- 
Garden: They amuſe themſelves with this or 
: t'other gaudy Knot ; the Colour calls their Eye 
from one Border to another ; the Sight of the 
preſent baniſhes the laſt, It is the Man of real 
Taſte, who takes in the Flower- and other Gar- 
B dens at one View, who conſiders the Caſt of the 
„ Srounds, 
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Lett. 6. Grounds, the croſſing Lines, the Diſpoſition of 
che Walks, the Arrangement of the Trees, and 
the Conveniency of the Shades and Arbour, 
the Propriety of the Statues, and perceives 


the Symmetry reſulting from the Whole. But ( 

here's Company coming up; I muſt leave 

you: Adieu, my Friend! May you be happy n 

as your reaſonable Wiſhes can make you, or, if Will C 
, you can truſt them, thoſe of a 
| Nurs, &c. t 
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LETTER SEVENTH. 


Cloſet for two whole Days —No, not to 
mäke an Excurſion croſs the Meadow to J=—y 
C—þ Well, Heaven grant the Charm may 
not ſoon loſe its Virtue, but continue to operate, 
until you have truly taſted the delightful En- 
tertainment of well- directed Study, and be 
throughly convinced, that it is a manly thing 


| to ſacrifice a little fleeting Pleaſure in the Purſuit 


of genuine Knowledge. Moſt willingly would 
I atisfy your growing Curioſity : But as for an 
Explication of theſe ſame Plates, prefixed to the 
ſeveral Sections of the ENqQuiRy, I muſt inge- 
nuouſly plead Ignorance ; and will venture to 
ſay, that few People can give a juſt one, but the 


41 
Lett. 7. 


AY you ſo, Sir! Never ſtirred from your 


firſt Inventor of the original Drawings, who can 


alone aſcertain his own Ideas on ſo vague a Sub- 
ject as Mythology. But you ſhall be very wel- 
come to my Conjectures about ſome of them; 
on which I have beſtowed ſome Time and At- 
tention, with that pleaſing Curioſity you now 


begin to feel in your turn, in ſearching for the 


Meaning of an Allegory. Some of theſe Con- 


jectures may perhaps be right—and others, I 


make not the leaſt doubt, very wide of the real 
Intention of the firſt Deſign, For all Compoſi- 
tons in Painting and emblematical Pieces more 

than 
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Lett. 7.than any, give unbounded Scope to the Fancy, 
Don't you remember how long a Company d 
| Sages, and ſome of them truly learned, ſtare 
upon that beautiful Cartoon of Julio Roman: 
Marriage of Pſjche, in the Duke of M— 
great Gallery? And the extravagant Gueſs 
Mr. H— made at Fulian's Feaſt of the God 
painted by honeſt VAR RIO, in the Stair-caſe of 
Hamplon- Court? I found my Conjectures chief 
upon the Connection of the Story repreſented iff 
the Plate, with the Subject of the Section wholt 
Front it adorns; for the Inſcriptions of the 
Plates at the End of the Book only puzzled and 
led me aſtray. For inſtance, the fourth Plau at 
bears for its Inſcription, A SacriFice, Me. 
OArH Now with the ſtricteſt Attention, IM i! 
cannot find the Veſtige of an Oath throughout d 
the whole Section. I conceive therefore that the n 
Repreſentations in the Plates are either taken fron v 
the general Deſign of the Sections to which they A 
are prefixed ; or from ſome principal Part; ſom h 
remarkable Fact related, or ſome Principle ad- fu 
vanced, upon which the Subject poſſibly turns hi 
The Deſign of the firſt Section is plainly to prov b. 
the various Influence which Soil and Cl:mat'Ii fr 
have upon their ſeveral Productions ;—and pa. b) 
ticularly, as the Curious love to ſpeak of late, upon w 
animal-Plants, I mean their Natives of the hu- of 
man Species. it 
* Tux Point of View therefore of the firſt Plat] re 
= directs your Eye to a ſtately Temple, the I- y: 


ſcripticn 
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ſcription of whoſe Portal bears, that it was ſacred Lett. 7. 
to CeRts and the SEASoNs: or, in other 


words, to EARTH the univerſal Mother, and 
to the various Influences of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, in its various Climes. Four 
beautiful female Figures follow one another into 
the Temple. The Chaplet on the Head and 
Feſtoon in the Hands of the firſt beſpeak the 


Fring, by which the Ancients began their 


Year : The Sheaf and Sickle, and a faintiſh 
Look diſcover the ſultry Summer: Harveſt is 
known by her Garland of Grapes and Horn of 


Plenty: and ſhivering Winter by her Coverings 


and Pan of Coals. A Section of the Zodiac 
cuts the Sky behind them, intended, I judge, to 
new upon what the Succeffion of the Seaſons 
depends. But the Figure in this Plate that gave 
me moſt pleaſure, is the fine venerable old Man 
who ſits in the Corner, ſo ſtudious and full of 
Attention in forming a human Creature, which 
he has almoſt finiſhed, and obſerving thought- 
ful, whether it wants not yet another Touch of 
his all-framing Hand. PRoMRTHEus it muſt 
be; both from the Subject of his Story, and 
from the Torch lying at his Feet but which, 
by the by, ought to have been the Reed in 
which he ſtole celeſtial Fire from the Wheel 
of the Sun's Chariot, and thieviſhly conveyed 
it from Heaven to animate his new-made ter- 
reſtrial Creature, for which he -was puniſhed as 
you now know. | 

 HowgveR 


Lett. 7. How vz R ingenious this Part of the Deſign 
may ſeem, I am of opinion, that it errs againſt if 
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the known Law of Compoſition, That all t 
Figures, eſpecially in little Pieces, ſhould be en. 
ployed in one Aion: Unleſs you ſay that the For. 
mation of Man is the Action in which both the 
Earth, the Seaſons, and Prometheus are all en. 
gaged; which may indeed be underſtood, but 
is by no means the apparent Attitude of the 
_ Seaſons in the Draught. Be that as it will, the 
Idea fo clearly conveyed by the Repreſentation di 
this Man-moulder, makes me eaſily pardon 1 
moderate Treſpaſs upon a Rule of Deſign. In: 
Play, I can bear with the Scene's ſhifting, (con- 
trary to one of the ſacred Unities) from an Anti. 
chamber to a Garden, or from Pall-Mall to the 
Park, tho' my Fancy turns reſty, and refuſes to 
follow our admired dramatic Poet over Sea 
from Venice to Cyprus, or from Spain to Con- 
ſtantinople. Theſe are too unconſcionable Stride 
for my proſaic Imagination: But a Licence mo- 
deſtly uſed may be tolerated, if it ' make 
amends by its Inſtruction or Entertainment, 
The Deſign of this firſt Section, is to ſhew the 
Power of Soil and Climate; and that Power en- 
erted in the Formation of Man, who is to be 
inſpired with a celeſtial Flame; for which we 
have a Temple facred to EARTH and thc 
SEASONS; and behind them a human Creature 
forming, to be enlivened with Fire ſtole fron 
Heaven. ; | 
Nov, 


an as 
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Now, methinks, I ſee a ſignificant Smile Lett. 7. 

forming upon every Feature of my Friend's "VS 

Face: Umph ! ſays he, And fo this is the way 

your ancient Sages, your Mythologi/ts, d'ye call 

em, contrived to account for the making of 

Man? Another Man already made took ſome 

freſh Clay, newly ſubſided in the Chaos, and 

impregnated it with etherial Seed“: Of this he 

formed a lifeleſs Lump in the Shape of a human 

be Creature; then had a ſolar Beam, ſome how, 

ne plowvn into its Breaſt, which proved a vivifying 

0 Spirit, and made it inſtantly ſtart up a Man, 

) 18 like the unborn Doctor 

na Fair and foftly, Good Sir and before you 

u. fnally judge of the Fiction, or conclude it to 

a. be ridiculous, hear the ancient poetic Tale. In 

the Beginning of the Reign of Fove, when 


4 
tl 
4: 
7. 
Y- 
he 


Ne 


si the happy golden Age was paſſed and gone, 
x © the wretched Remains of the human Race 
* vwere in a miſerable Plight, and in hazard of 
ides 


* utterly periſhing from the Face of the Earth. 
* Naked, needy, and ignorant they paſſed their 
* dreary Days, living in Woods, and lurking in 
© Dens like wild Beaſts, without Laws, without 
* Arts, without Humanity ; ſcarcely fuſtaining 
their helpleſs Lives by the harſh Diet of Her- 
* bage and Acorns, and making Rocks and 


we « hal 
ollow 
the 9 40 war 3 5 
ture Sive recens Tellus, ſeductaque 2 ab alto 
rom there, cognati retinebat Semina Cceli ; 
Quam ſatus Iapeto miſtam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum. 
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Lett. 7.* hollow Trunks of Trees their ſole Shelter from 
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the Injuries of the Weather. In this hapleſ, 
Condition they periſhed unheeded and ur- 
known, torn by the Tyger of the Mountain 
and the Bear of the F oreſt, famiſhed for want] 
of Food, and froze to Death, or overwhelmed 
with Snow, Thus they piteous lived and 


unlamented died, —until Prometheus, the Son 


of Tapetus and 7. bemis, (that is Foxks 10A 
the Child of Deſire and Deftiny) came to 
their Relief. To retrieve wretched Mortal 
from Miſery, he called Pallas the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom, (the Power of Mechaniſm, and 
Source of Invention) to his Aid: By her mean; 
he mounted to Heaven, where he flily held 
the Reed he carried in his Hand to the Wheel 
of the Chariot of the Sun: It's Pith preſently 
catched and kept the celeſtial Fire, which 
he ſecretly conveyed. to Earth, and made 


Preſent. of to Men. Inſtantly enſued an 4 


mazing Turn: It entirely changed the Face 


of the World, and made the grand Revolution 
in Human Life. For along with the Ute of 


Fire, the inventive Prometheus diſcovered the 


latent Treaſures that lay concealed in the Bow: 


els of the Earth: He brought the till then 
unknown Metals to Light; thoſe ineſtimable 
Aids and Ornaments of Life ; thoſe Materials 
of our Tools, and Propagators of our Power! 
By their means he firſt taught the ſtroling 


Tribes the Art of * in Timber, Brick 


3 © and 
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and Stone. He ſhewed them how to alleviate Lett. 7. 
their Toils and ſupply their Wants, by joining 


Oxen to a Plow and Horſes to a Chariot. 
He obſerved the riſing and ſetting of the Stars, 
the Motions of the Sun and Moon, and by 
them diſtinguiſhed the Seaſons, and planned 
out the revolving Nar. He inſtructed them 
in the various Virtues of Herbs, Fruits and 
Foſſils, and made known their Efficacy in diſ- 
pelling Diſeaſes, and allaying the Pains incident 
to Mortals : He even opened a Path thro' the 
Deep, and made them croſs the untrod Ocean 
in Veſſels compacted of Wood, with Sails ex- 
panded to catch the gliding Gale. In a word, 
no uſeful Art or rare Invention in Life; no in- 
genious Method of ſupplying its Wants or 
fulfilling its Wiſhes, that is not the Gift and 
Product of Prometheus*: And to crown all, 
he likewiſe taught them the wondrous, tho 
now common Contrivance, of painting Sound, 
and ſpeaking to the Eyes; he taught them the 
uſe of LETTERS, thoſe Guardians of Arts, 
Parents of Memory, and ready Miniſters to 
every Muſe, : 
Wnar wonder then, if the great Friend of 
Men, the Author of their Happineſs, their De- 
liverer from Cold, Hunger and Death, their 
Inſtructor in every thing valuable or pleaſant, 
| | . © ſhould 
* Bowyer d pod H h iN · | 
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Lett. 7. ſhould be faidto have new-formed the Creature 
M whoſe Life and Lot he had wholly changed; 5 
© transformed from a Brute to Man reſcued 
from endleſs Woe, and retrieved from Blood- 

ſhed and Barbarity? ? 
So far is very well, —and ay paſs in th 
looſe figurative Language of the Poets: But 
is not Prometheus plainly and literally faid to 
on have made Man, as well as inſtructed him inthe 
Arts of Life ? The Queſtion is fair; but how 
will you reliſh it if the Anſwer lead us into 
Labyrinth of Mythology? Have you Spiris 
and Patience to remount to the Riſe of Thing 
and ſcan the various Principles, which, 'in the 
Opinion of the Ancients, mu aced the Wl 


and Man? 4 
IxACGINE then the Metropolitan o Men 


phis, or other ſolemn Myſtagogue of Egypt, 
about to initiate a young Prieſt (duly Prepared 
by Faſtings, Purifications and Chaſtity) in thei 
traditional Myſtery of Creation. My 8005 
e would he ſay, LisTEN with Attention and 
&« Reverence, while J deliver the awful Do 
* trine of the Birth and Progeny of the ever 
« living Gods—the Doctrine we carefully con 
te ceal from the vulgar and profane, and on) 
e unfold to the Favourites of Heaven, and M. 


niſters of its myſterious Will. 
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c 77 K EN the primeval Parent, Cu as: 
© hoary with unnumbered Ages, was firſt moved 
by the Breath of Erebus, ſhe brought forth her 
enormous Firſt-born Hyle ; and at the fame 

© portentous Birth the amiable almi ghty Eros. 
Chief of the Immortals: They were no ſooner 
© come to Light than they produced an infinite - 
Offspring; various and jarring at firſt, but 
© afterwards the Fountains of Being (a), the ter- 
© rible T1TANs. Five and forty of their Names 
© have been revealed to Men; among whom 
the chief are Cæus, Creion, Hyperion, and 
* Tapetus, Males; and Thea, Rhea, Themis, 
* Mnemoſyne, and the lovely Tethys, Females; 
© after whom was born of the fame Parents, 
© their youngeſt Son, the mighty Saturn. Ja- 
* petus and Themis joining, had the divine Pro- 
; metheus ; after whoſe auſpicious Birth, and no 
© wonder, they had Eight and twenty Children 
more; or, according to a more authentic Tra- 
« dition thirty Sons, and as many Daughters, 
Authors of the various Orders of firing Things, 
© while Prometheus with the Aſſiſtance of his 
8 Nat Celeno the Daughter of Atlas, the 
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Lett. 7. * mighty Prop of Heaven, created their Lord 
and Lawgiver, mortal Man. 

WIr x profound Submiſſion, we may foes. 

and entire Reſignation of his Intellects, would 
the young Candidate of the Prieſthood receive 
the Doctrine he did not underſtand : and in re. 
ward of his Docility, or upon ſome other weighty 
Conſideration, his reverend Teacher might 
perhaps condeſcend to remove a Corner of the 
Veil, and give him a Glimpſe of the latent 
Truth, 
be To Thee, my Son, who may one day prove 
«* a ſtately Pillar in the Temple of Nopb, and a 
Support of our ſacred Order, the Glory of 
« Egypt, will 1 diſcover a Part of the divine 
&« Tradition, denied to vulgar Ears, and uttered 
t by the pure High-prieſt on folemn Days, not 
« without Trembling and Amazement,” Know 
then, conſecrated Youth! That ere this fair 
© Univerſe which thou beholds, appeared; ere 
© the Sun mounted on high, or the Moon gave 
© her paler Light; ere the Vales were ſtretched 
© out below, or the Mountains reared their 
© towering Heads—ere the Winds began to 
© blow, or the Rivers to flow, or Plant or Tree 
© had ſprung from the Earth—while the Hez- 
© yens yet lay hid in the mighty Maſs, nor e er 
| © a Star had ſtarted to its Orb, for Ages infinite, 
© the various Parts of which this wondrous 
Frame coniſiſts, lay jumbled and inform,— 
* brooding 
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© brooding o'erwhelmed in the Abyſs of Lett. 7. 


Being (): 
© THERE they had lain for ever and for ever, 

« if the Breath of the tremendous Erebus (a), 
« the Spirit that dwells in eternal Darkneſs had 
not gone forth and put the liſtleſs Maſs (5) in 
« vital Agitation. Twas then the congenial 
© Parts began to ſever from their heterogeneous 
« Aſſociates, and to ſeek a mutual intimate Em- 
© brace— Matter (c) appeared, and inſeparable 
© from it Attraction (d) inſtantly began to ope- 
rate: And O! Who can unfold, or ſufficient- 
iy declare the Strife ineffable, th' unutterable 
War that attended their Operation. Quali- 
* ties (e) their firſt-born oppoſite and jarring, 
© never before exiſting ſprung into Being, and 
© \wift began the univerſal Shock. Powers ( f) 
till then unknown, and ſuperior (g) Degrees 
* of theſe Powers, all active Principles, continued 
* and increaſed it. Order (b), Succeſſion (i), 
© Retention (&), and Figurability (1) were paſſive 

33 1 1 

(*) *Hv d’ wei Jude, ive & Jo. 

| 3 | Api, Tz peTE 7% Sof. A. 

la) Erebus is plainly the Power of Darxxxess,: or Dimneſs ; 

being a Greek Termination put to an Eaſtern Word 0 Ereb, 
the Evening, Mixture of Darkneſs and Light. See the Pheniciax 


Coſmogony below. (5) The Chaos. (c) HyLs. (4) Eros, 
or Love, (e) Cazus. KOIOE is the ancient Ionic for Hel. 
f) Creion, Koriwov, powerful. (g) Hyperion, Tela, tran- 
22 47 hea, — the off vai? Ska, Whence 7% wn 
% Rhea, from pie, the Flux of Time. (4) Mnemoſyne, 1vn1v0- 
cov, Memory. (/) Tethys from the old NV which the Chal- 
lian pronounce N NN Tetha, liquids perfundere, whence Terhys, 


Fuſion, 


Lett. 7.* in the genial Conteſt, But Defire (m) and 
WY <* Poſſibility (n) (or Intention and Aptitude) mild. 
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© ly interpoſed, and begot Providence or Fore. 
* fight (o), who being joined with his Bride (p) 
©. Meaſure (9) or Perfection (the Daughter of 
* Contemplation (r,) preſided over the forming 
© World, directed the Births of the lab ring 
Fuſion, Moiſture. (n) Japhet FN) in Kal, to allure, raiſe, de. 
ſire, ſeduce ;. whence. v. Japbet is elder than Saturn, who 
was the youngeſt of the Titans; that is to ſay, Time did not begin 
till the World was made; ſee the Platonic Account of Time be. 
low. 85 Themis the moſt ancient and venerable of the Goddeſſes; 
whoſe Oracles were from the Beginning, and fo infallible, that 
the taught Apollo himſelf to propheſy ; firſt married to Iaperas, 
the Titan, and then to the all-governing Nature, Jupiter himfelf, 
(e Pramet eus. The Athenians, — — — all the 
Greeks. by their Ingenuity and Devotion, had an Altar in the 4ca- 
demy (the Reſort of the moſt ingenious of Athens) on which they 
ſacrificed the Day of the Lamp-Solemnity. It was dedicated to 
Prometheus, Pallas, and Vulcan. In their opinion theſe were 
ovuCop St, conjuntt Gods to be worſhi on the ſame 
Altar, for the ſame obvious Reaſon that Venus is ſometimes 
Joined with Bacchus and Ceres, and at others with Cupid, Hebe, 
and the Graces, But the moſt Orthodox of the Mythologiſt,. 
Orpbeus, ſolemnly addreſſes Prometheus as the ſame with Saturn; 


and joined with the ancient Ru EA, that Flow of Durationin the: 
Pulneſs of which all Things were formed by Providence, 


PEAT NOET! EZEMNE IIPOMHOEY *. 
The former took him, 'twould ſeem, for a moral, or hamun Prin- 
ciple ; and the latter for a natural or divine one, 
: 79 Calai in Syrige ſignifies a Bride, \ 
(a) 191) Menfure : from 99 menſus eſt. But 1) Perfer- 
tiones from 09, conſummavit, perfecit. (7) Atlas. | 
Talah, Conſideravit, animum advertit, intentus fuit. 3 Ar 
et SAA Jalaa et Atthalas, qui res perſpicit, cognitione fupe- 
rior; inde Virgii.— Docuit quæ maximus Atlas. The Greeks put 
fre quently their ⁊ for the Alpirates of the Eafterns, and particu- 
larly for the moſt unutterable of them to a Weſtern Throat the 
Ain, which they entirely omitted in the Beginning of Words, 
contenting themſelves with the bare Vowel. © '\ © © 
TO ts KPONON, 
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« Parts, called to Light the vegetable and animal Lett. 7. 
© Race, and then crowned his wondrous Work - 
© with the F ormation of Man.” 


Bu r bleſs me! How have 1 "i led into the 
Receſs of the Egyptian Sanctuary? Quick let us 
retire : and you, my Friend, forgive me, both 
for having been betrayed into ſuch a Sally of the 
abſtract metaphyſical Mythology, and for pre- 
ſuming to join you with ſuch bad Company, as 


at once to bid you and the Metropoli tan of 
Mempbis Adieu. 


. = 
Jam, &c. | 


D3 LETTER 
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Lett. 8. 
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LETTER EIGHT AH. 


HE Subject of the ſecond Section of the 
ENnqQuiRy, Sc. is faid to be Ancient 
Manners ; by which, I ſuppoſe, is meant the 
rude unhappy Life which Mankind lived in the 
early Ages of the World, and what is with great 
Impropriety called their natural State ; when 
the Earth was not adorned with Towns, nor in- 


| habited by civilized Nations governed by Laws, 


or poliſhed by Arts, but was peopled with w- 
grant independent Tribes, lawleſs among them. 
ſelves and often at war with their Neighbours; 
unawed by any but preſent Dangers, and there: 
fore ſatisfying their preſent Paſſions whenever it 
was in their power. This View of the Subject 
of the Section gave me ſome notion of a very. 
compounded Repreſentation in the Plate prefixed 


to it, but which belongs all to the ſame Subject 


when put together, and has a ſtrict Unity in 
Senſe, if not in Shew. 

Pay, as the Word ſignifies, is the ancient 
Emblem of the WOL = of Things : He repre- 
ſents the Univer/s ; and with the moſt learned 
and thoughtful of the Ancients, paſſed for the 
firſt and oldeſt of their Divinities. His Figure 
is a Delineation of Nature, and that rough Face 
which firſt it wore as mentioned above. His 
* Robe of a Leopard's Skin 1 the 


ſpangled 
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© I fpangled Heavens; his Perſon is compoſed of Lett. 8. 
various and oppoſite Parts, rational and irrational. 
a Man and a Goat, as is the World of an all- 
governing Mind and of butting prolific Elements 
” Fire and Water, Earth and Air. He loves to 
uf chace the flying Nymphs ; few Productions be- 
ing brought to maturity without Moiſture; and 
» like the a/ma Parens, has a ſtrong Propenſity to 
at Generation. According to the Egyptians, and 
the very ancienteſt of the Grecian Sages, he had 
» neither Father nor Mother, but ſprung of DE- 


, MOGORGON at the ſame inſtant with the fatal 
» Siſters the Parce : A beautiful Way of ſaying, 
. that the Univerſe ſprung from an unknown 
; Power (to them) and was formed according to 
e. the unalterable Relations and eternal Aptitudes 


it of Things; the Daughters of Neceſſity. But his 
Q molt ſignificant Symbol, and moſt elegantly ex- 
7 WW preflive of his divine harmonious Conſtitution, is 
d the wondrous RE E D on which he inceſſant plays, 
& compoſed of ſeven Pipes unequal among them- 
in ſeives ; but fitted together in fo juſt proportion, 

as to produce the molt perfect and unerring Har- 
nt mony. The Orbits in which the fever Planets 
e. of our ſolar Syſtem move around their Center 
dare all of different Diameters, and are deſcribed 
x in different Times, by Bodies of different Magni- 
re tudes ; yet from the Order of that folemn Move- 
e ment reſults that celeſtial Muſic of the Spheres, 
is not perceptible indeed by our material Organs, 


= but 


Lett. 8. but delicious and raviſhing to the Ear of the 
Mind. 


dies, muſt have long ſince taught you, that Num- 


all Sorts, All theſe Numbers repreſentative of 
material Things when compounded, made the 


ciples, I will not trouble you with. at -preſent; 


farther than to put you in mind, that they de- 
ſigned every Species of Things by certain Num. 


Noot, and therefore the En TAZ, SEVEN and 
its Powers, was the Repreſehtative of all the ma- 
terial Creation, The various Degrees of Spirits 


therefore the TETPAKTTYE, Fou and its Powers, 
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| Ornxx8 however went Nil deeper, and ap. 
plied it to the Pyrbagoric, that is the Egyptian 
Account, not only of the Creation, but of it 
Cauſes, Their abſtruſe enigmatical Method of 
explaining or more -properly concealing their 
Doctrines from every body but their own Dil. 


bers. Your happy Turn for theſe Kinds of Stu- 


—_ —o— = — W 


bers are capable of repreſenting geometrical Fi- 
gures, Triangles, Squares, Cones and Polygons of 


Sum of twenty- eigbt, of which ſeven is the 


and Genii were expreſſed by Numbers amount- 
ing to Sixteen—of which four is the Root, and 


was the Repreſentative of the immaterial cre- 
ating Principle, and all the intellectual Beings 
united to it ; and for that reaſon conſtituted the 


ſolemn Pythagoric Oath, 


NAI 


2 . 2 F A a 
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Lett. 8. 


NAI MA THN HMETEPAN YTXHN TENNH-! — 


LAN TA TETPAKTTN, 
NAFAN AENNAOY OTZEME! 


Yes, by the Soul-begetting FOUR I ſwear, 
Nature's eternal, ever-flowing Spring. 


Tux ENTAL therefore, or material Creation, 
conſiſting of the various Combinations, Diviſions 
and Multiplications of the Number Sever, is the 
wondrous Inſtrument of Pan, from the Concord 
and Harmony of whoſe unerring Notes reſults 
the Echo, the Object of his Love. So that of 
this divine harmonious Reed, the Symbol of our 
Solar-Syſtem, one may ſay wich the pious Poet, 


What tho' in ſolemn Silence al! 
Move round our dark terreſtrial Ball, 
What tho' nor real Voice nor Sound 
Amid their radiant Orbs be found, 
In Reaſon's Ear they all rejoice, 
And utter ſtill their glorious Voice; 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
The Hand that moves us 7s divine. 


Or as it is painted by a great Mathematician, 


En tibi Norma Poli en dive Libramins 
Molis! © 
Computus en Jovis]! Et quas dum primordia 


rerum 


\ Conderet, omnipotens fibi Leges ipſe Creator 


Dixerit, & Operis que Fundamenta locdrit. 
BuT 
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Lett, 8. Bur I do not ſuppoſe that Pan appears in thi 
Plate, either in his phyſical or philoſophical Cz. 


pacity, but ſits piping upon the jutting Point of 
a Rock, as the honeſt rural God of Arcadia, Pro. 
tector of the Shepherds, and expreſſive of that 
rude paſtoral Life led by the early incivilized In. 
habitants of Greece. On one hand, an humble 
Supplicant proſtrates himſelf before the ancient 
Veſta; and on the other, a military Man is run- 
ning off with an unhappy Female he has ſeized 
as his Prey. 
Vxs 14, among the contemplative Prieſts of the 
Eaſt, paſſed for the latent Power of Fire ; or 
that internal Texture and Diſpoſition of ſome 
ſorts of Matter that renders it combuſtible, while 
others are little affected with Heat. As ſuch 
ſhe was the Wife of Cœlus, and Mother of Sa- 
turn, — the ſacred eternal Fire, worſhipped with 
the greateſt Reverence, and moſt pompous Cere- 
monies by all the Eaſtern Nations (2): But 2 
mong the leſs ſpeculative Europeans, who re- 
ceived the Knowledge of this Goddeſs at ſecond 
hand, ſhe was conſidered only as Saturns 
Daughter, a national tutelary Divinity; as for in- 
ſtance, by Numa the pious Sabine Prieſt and 
King, who made her the Poliuchos or Guardian 
of the Intant-State ; tho generally ſpeaking over 
all Italy, and long before in Greece, ſhe was 2 
ſhipped as a domeſtic-Deity, and Protectre . 
the 


(a) The common Word in Chaldee Ggnifying F. Fire is NN 
Eſhta, Ezra, Veſta. 
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the Family-Seat. *© Veſta, ſays the knowing Po- Lett. 8. 
© fidonius, the Daughter of Saturn, firſt invent. 


© a human Habitation, whoſe Image for that rea- 
© ſon they conſtantly place within the Houſe, 
that ſhe may preſerve the Edifice and protect 
© the Inhabitants.” (5) An Invention indeed of 
the higheſt Beneficence to miſerable Mortals 
ranging the Woods or creeping into Caves, which 
Eiſtory attributes to Phoroneus the Son of Tnachus, 
at leaſt of building Houſes wrought with Brick(c), 
and which cannot be done without the Aſſiſtance 
of Veſta. 

WurN Homer, who had plain undiſguiſed 


Nature ever in his eye, is deſcribing the Mind of 


| a Man intent upon Building, he ſays he ſquares 


one Stone, and lays it carefully and exactly upon 
the top of another ——ANEMOIO EIN AAEQPHN 
to be a Defence againſi the Wind, The ſame 
Poet addreſſes this Goddeſs in one of his H * 


Veſta to whom in every lofty Pile 

Of Gods immortal or Earth-faring Men 

A Seat eternal's doom'd : to thee, old Queen! 
The firſt beſt Honours piouſly be paid, 


Tx1s hoary recluſe Goddeſs (4) then, the 
pure eternal Veſta (e) appears in a double Capa- 


| city; 3 
(5) The fame Word, in another Form E ſignifies the 
Foundation and Strength of a Building, 
(c) TAwSvPers downs. AIEXTA- 
4% Canæ Penetralia Veſtæ. Virgil. 
(e) Anciliorum nominis et togæ, 


Oblitus, æt erna que Veſtz, Hyprat. 
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Lett. S. city; either as the grand enlivening Genius dt 

. tee terreſtrial Globe, worſhipped with ſolemn 
Ceremonies, and honoured by annual Proceflions 
under the Name of Oro/mades () by the Per. 
fans, and under that of Serapis (g) by the E. 
gyptians ; or as the permanent immoveable Seat 
of Gods and Men, the EAR T itſelf, and by an 
eaſy Tranſition the native Soil of a Nation, or 
the fixed Habitation of a Family. Ovid, in his 
Faſti, the moſt learned and uſeful of all his 
Works, hints at them both : 


Veſta eadem eſt et Terra; ſubeſt _ | gol 


utrique ; 


| Significant Sedem, Terra Focuſque ſuam, 


Fg, 


But Plato confines her to 'the latter ; when de- 
ſcribing in his ſublime manner the Movement 
of the Univerſe, he ſays, * That the ſupreme 


God, the beneficent Jupiter, driving a winged 
Chariot thro' the Heaven, marches firſt, direct- 


ing and inſpecting all Things; after whom the 
whole Hoſt of Deities and Demons, ranged into 
twelve Bands follow in order: But that fe 
alone remains at home (b). - | 
N 


77 won DN Orim-ha/de, The bleſſed Fire: it Impory 


originally in the Chaldee, the beneficent Lights, that do good 
without Compenſation. 


(g ) Some derive Serapis From W Seraph, to burn. I believe 
it to be a. Compound from IN W Sar Api, the Lord Apis. 
(4) In Tinaz0. 
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Ix the ſame way then, as Pan is the plain 1 Lett. g. 
God, Veſta in this Repreſentation ſeems likewiſe 


to be taken in the triteſt Acceptation for a Hearth 
and a Home: A Bleſſing whoſe Importance our 


naked Forefathers when driven from Wood to 


Wood by civil Wars, or haraſſed by Daniſb and 
Saxon Incurſions, cook much better conceive 
than We, whom LIBERTY and PROPERTY, 
thoſe ineſtimable Poſſeſſions, diſtinguiſh from all 
the Inhabitants of the Earth. A Houſe, befides 
being a Shelter from the Inclemencies of the 
Weather, and a Repoſitory for all the various 
Conveniences of Life, is a kind of Sanctuary to 
its Poſſeſſor, and a Protection from Inſult and 
Violence, eſpecially to the weaker Sex, who in 
the lawleſs Days when Force alone bore ſway, 
were ſeldom ſafe but when they kept at home, 
It was a noble Boaſt, and worthy of a Conque- 
ror, that William the Firſt made concerning the 
Effects of his Policy, That a fair Maiden might 
now travel all over England with a Purſe of 
Gold in her hand without Fear or Moleſtation, 
As it was by the Aſſiſtance of VESA, the en- 
ivening igneous Principle, that * oak obtained 
the ſupreme Government of the Univerſe, he al- 
lowed her in return to chuſe what Privilege or 
Honour ſhe thought fit, Yefta made choice of 
perpetual Virginity, being incapable of being aſ- 
ſociated with any other Element, and of the firſt 
Stare (a) of every Offering made to all the other 
Gods. 


(a, 'rmgyet, Primitia, 
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Lett. 8. Gods. Her Prieſteſſes muſt therefore be pure 
ow unſpotted Virgins, and have the precedency at 

every Feaſt or Sacrifice where they happened to 

be preſent : Her Temple is a Sanctuary from 
Violence, and eſpecially from Violence offered to 

the Honour of a Maid. Accordingly, in this Plate 

we are preſented with Nature's rudeſt Draught, 

Firſt the ſhaggy God, frequenting the Rocks and 
Wilds ; that is, uncultivated Lands, and, a ſolitary 
| Paſtoral Life, obnoxiqus to Rapine and Inſult; 
then, its firſt Protection, the Power of Yefa, hu 

man Habitations juſt beginning to form and be- 

come fixed before the Birth of Laws, in the Infan- 

cy of Arts, amidſt Ignorance and Barbarity, That 

Barbarity firſt makes way for military Improve. 

ments, which naturally produce Incurſions, Plun- 

der, and ſuch Inſtances of Inhumanity, asyou have 

repreſented in Perſpective on t'other ſide the Plate. 

HERE I intended to conclude my Letter: The 

Emblems are explained. What more is to be done 

To moralize and draw Inferences from the Ex- 

plication—? No but only to obſerve a ſtrange 

ſort of Likeneſs between ancient and modem 

Superſtition,—A. Paſſion diffuſed thro all Ages 

and Generations, and acting uniformly, however 

its Objects may be varied. The Circumſtance 

of the preceding Allegories that makes me fay 
| ſo is this: The Gods of the Ancients, you ſet, 
appear in a double Light ; as the Parts and Powers 
of Nature to the Philoſophers, as real Perſons to 
the Vulgar; the former underſtood and admired 
| them 
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tem with a decent Veneration; the latter Lett. 8. 
Jreaded and adored them with a blind Devotion 


Has not the ſame thing happened in modern re- 
ligious Matters? Are there not many Parables and 
Prophecies well underſtood and juſtly explained 
by the wiſe and knowing, that are groſsly ſhock- 
ing, in theinliteral Signification, and yet greedily 
ſo ſwallowed by the unthinking Vulgar? Are there 
not many Images, Relicks, Wafers, Agnus-Dei's, 
and other ſacred Utenſils among the Appendages 
of Devotion, that were never worſhipped by a 
Beſarion nor a Bembo, by a Borromeo nor a 
Sarpi; but which the far greater Part of thoſe 


who arrogate to themſelves the Name of Catbo- 


lics abſurdly adore ? Some worſhipping them as 
real preſent Diuinities (a), and others reverencing 
them as ſomething divine / And yet theſe very 
Pcople would be apt to laugh at an Egyptian, 
we may ſuppoſe, for worſhipping, or worſhipping 
before an emblematical Figure of a Deity with 
a Dog's Head, or a Hawk's, or a Wolf's ; deſer- 
edly, to be ſure, but at the ſame time moſt in- 
conſiſtently with themſelves: And even the better 
fort of them as inconſiſtently imagine that the 
learned and thinking Part of the Egyptians be- 
lied their Gods to have in reality theſe _ 
nular monſtrous Shapes : That the Mende 
dages, for inſtance, really believed their God Pan 
w have the Limbs of a Goat, or that they indeed 
worſhipped 


(a) Sic Homines novere Dees, quos arduus Ether 


Occulit, et colitur * RMA — vu. 
vid de PoxTo, Epi 
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Lett. 8. worſhipped that Animal as a Deity. That the 
q of the People did fo, I make not the leaf 
doubt: But I will give you one convincing Ar. 
gument, that the better inſtructed Prieſts and the 
more knowing of the Rulers did not; an 
ment which will for ever baniſh your Doubts, i 
you had any, and perſuade you of the Truth of 
this ſeeming Paradox, That the wiſe and learned 
© of the Ancients did not believe their Gods to be 
* Perſons, nor underſtood literally their perſonal 
© Qualities and Adventures. For this purpoſe, 
lend, my Friend, an attentive Ear to a pious 
Prayer, and accompany with ſerious Thought a 
folemn Invocation : But firſt, on the Wings df 
Fancy, again waft your ſelf to the ancient holy 
Land, the Mother of Myſteries, and native Soil 
of moſt Religions that have prevailed on the 
Earth. Imagine you are failing up the Mendefiar 
Branch of the Nile in the Opening of the Spring, 
when the vernal Gales firſt begin to invite Vege- 
tation. What Crouds are haſting joyous along the 
Banks? What a multitude of Boats full of Men 
and Women in their beſt Attire cover the whole 
River! It is the grand Feſtival of the ancient 
PAN. See! his auguſt Temple thrown open; 
its Dome, orbicular like the Vault of Heaven, 
re-echoes to the ſeven-fold Reed—the Shrine 5 
adorned—and the Goat-limbed God ſtands diſ- 
covered in Majeſty, The Altar begins to blaze— 
the naked Prieſt approaches—he fills his Hands 
with ſacred Incenſe, and lifts them teverent to 
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wards the holy Place. The Muſic ſtops, The Lett. 8, 


attending Crouds fall te on the ground; — 
He r burns Incenſe Hark — he prays ! 


Hun. 


2 Nature—the Heaven the Sea—the all. nau 
riſhing Earth, and the eternal Fire; For theſe 
are thy Members, O mighty Pax 

Come, thou bappy Source of ever-wheeling 
1 Bi Motion— revolving with the circling Seaſons — 
of Wl Author of Generation— divine Enthufiaſm, and 
yl warming 7. raxſport | — Thou liv'ft among 
ol Wil the Stars, and lead ft in the Symphony of the Uni Uni. 
he ver /e by thy all-chearing Song :— Thou ſcattereſt 
an WY /ifons and ſudden Terrors among Mortal. 
"g, Wl light} in the tow'ring Goat-fed Rock, the 
. Springs a fo and Paſtures of the Earth 7 of 
ſen 
ole 
ent 


: 

. 

8 

. 

if 

1 . 7 
18 PAN! I invote : the mighty Gad, —tbe univer- 
X 

A 

, 

us 


Sight unerring— Searcher of all Things — Lover 
of the Echo of thy own eternal Harmony ! All. 
begotten and all-begetting God ! invoked under a 
thouſand Name: Supreme Governour of the 
World—! Growth-groing— fruuful— light- 
ringing Power ! co-operating with Moiſture 
inbabiting the Receſſes of Caves—dreadful in 
Wrath, true two-borned Jove! 


n By 


1 
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— By 72 Earth's  endle 5 Plain Was Arn 


And ancient Ocean's Vaves tby Voice 
Who in bis briny Boſom laps the Globe. 
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wr 2 


To Thee the Sea's deep-heaving Sarge $6 gives way: 


Nor leſi the fleeting Air; 2 vital n 
That fans the Food of every living Wing: 
And even the bigh-enthron'd all-fparkling Eye 
Of ever-mounting Fire : Theſe all divine, 


Tho! various, run the Courſe, which Tuev. ＋. In 


dainſt; k 

And by thy wond'rous Providence exchenge 4 
Their ſeveral jarring Natures, to provide = 
Food for Mankind all ver the boundleſs Earth, 0 
| | | | K "A 
But O bright Source of Ecſtaſy divine Ko 
And Dance entbuſiaſtic, with our Vows Ba 
Inhale theſe ſacred Odours, and vouchſaſe C 
To us an happy Exit of our Lives, ö 1 
Scatt'ring thy Panics to the World's End. 15 
| Is 


I am, 


Yours, Ge. N 


. 
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* IIANO'E QYMIAMA, wen a. 


NANA XxX xparegoy ®, x60 14940 T0 oVTray, - 
Oha, 102 JaAuooav, id Xx alda ihn, 
Kai rig & Nu ro Tagt you uin ig r Dlaubs. 
Lud lag oο⁰rr&, weg oft, * Apals“ 
Auro, Gar, Pit Yee, arpodiare. 
Albanian 36746040 xg pid ora ſors Nιν. 
yracid apo, Si en K ME Bporelav, 

Ao 1g XAiguy « . rida x 108 Te Gira, 
"Evoxone, der der xd Sie, ci xeęt vuOwn, 
TaroPuni, yeveTwg rarran, rod LILY 
KorpuoxpdiTwg ad nra Parr ge, X& 6 yaE raids 
"Aroox, pts, Gaptpums, aA Zi 0 xepag"nss 

Lol yap aTegioIor vais widov i TAL 

"Fixes 0” ac bTY TOUTE TO gad ewe gen dope, 
alt TE wigs £v oda a £AITT WW, 

Ae re liticna, rang Cwoiow hauch, 

Kai xopvOng «Ov TepILv eAuPporaty Tvpos Opps, * 
Babe Yap radt he moAUngila Caz00 » Cer pa, | 
Agoris ds Por wabvrwy Tai g | Wpovoiaury | 
Birr ar a rer yavenv xa] a meigove ron. ä 
Mag AER Baxx,oora Pinder Bai” ini Atte | 
Eutzes &yabny 9 3T&cov Bio voie TEAGuTAY, 

llauxoy iH olg po fmt ri yang, 


OPEN TMNOE « TH NANA, 


* There is a Gap in this Verſe. 1 belive the Word ge. 1 = 
or hi, has been loſt. 
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LETTER NInTag 


O begin to have ſome Lueurs u, jul c 
fay, of what this ſame Mytholog ! 


c wou'd be at: But are apprehenſive, if Jo t 


* purſue it, that it will lead you aſtray, ui! 
e like Will-with-the-W % land you in a Qu 
«© mire. Fear not, my Friend ! Tt is a ham. 


that will not bear a near Look, or vaniſh quit 


if narrowly canvaſſed, may be ſafely viewed a 


d 
leſs Medium thro' which many beautiful Obje d 
li 
* 
U 


a proper diſtance : For in a ſkilful Hang i 
magnifies or diminiſhes at pleaſure, while 


Ten thouſand Colours waſted thro the Ar ſt 


In magic Glances play upon the Eye, I 
Combining in their endlefs fairy tn cl 
A wild Creation T7. 8 th 

Fl yh: 1 w 

Indeed, when one has been 1 accuſtomed uf . 
it; and been often entertained with its animateii re 
Scenes, it is not eaſy to lay it aſide. A go an 
Biſhop, who inſtead of his Bible, ſpent moſt a di 
"his Time in making large Commentaries « M 


' Homer's Poems, ingenuouſly confeſſes in the 
troduction to bis Work, 


wr Gleams of 'T nt. 


Tuat 


+ From The Pleaſures of the 8 2 noble genuin 
— Froduction of real Genius, and full of import 
Inftrugion 
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Tu Ar it had perhaps been better, to have Lett. g 
avoided liſtening to thoſe Syrens at the Begin- — 
ning; to have ſtopped his Ears with Wax, or 
turned off another Road, to eſcape the bewitch- 
ing Charm : But, adds the poetical Prelate, if any 
one has not abſtained at firſt, but ventured to 
lien to their alluring Voice, I cannot believe 
that he will afterwards eaſily paſs—, no not tho 
he be bound with many a Chain: nor if he cou'd, 
do I think it would be wiſe or grateful ſo to do. 

For if as they commonly reckon up ſeven Won- 
ders in the World worthy 70 be ſeen, we could | 
| likewiſe aſcertain the Number of Things moſt 2 
worthy to be heard, the prime of them would 

undoubtedly be Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey. 

Bor you, my F. riend, are in no hazard; you 
are too much in the Gayety of Life to be deeply 
ſtruck with the Contemplation of any other than 
lying Objects of your own Species; or if per- 
chance you ſhould be ſeized, as lately, with a 
tought Fit, Quadrille, or a Viſit to 7"*### 
will cure you at any time. However, to baniſh 
your Apprehenſions entirely, and upon more 
reaſonable Grounds, I comply with your Deſire, 
and ſend you a ſhort Account of the Nature and 
different Kinds of Mythology : and becauſe to a 
Mind not much accuſtomed to abſtract Reaſon- 
ng, bare Definitions are but dry Entertainment, 
an Example or two will beſt delineate each Spe- 
Cles " this mimical Art, 

.. Mrrzotoor 


SSA = 22 S5 


—_— 1 
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Lett. 9. MrrnorocY in general, is InflruGion n 

vod in a Tale. A Fable or meer Lege 
without a Moral, or if you pleaſe without: 
Meaning, can with little Propriety. deſerve th 
Name. But it is not ſtrictly confined to Ny. 


ration: Signs and Symbols are ſometimes brought : 
in play, and Inſtruction is conveyed by fignii. f i 
cant Ceremonies, and even by material Repreſen. p 


tations, | | E 
TR E firſt and ſimpleſt flows from pure un. 
taught Nature; a Similitude, a Metaphor, is nll 
Allegory in Embryo, which extended and an. 
mated will become a perfect Piece of full-grom i 
Mythology. Take for an Example a vulgar Saying Wl ; 
The World's a Stage: How ſimple in itſelf ; and il þ 
yet how eaſily enlarged ? On this great Theater, Ml © 
* would a Mythologiſt fay, a new Piece is play4 Ml | 
every Day; and he who yeſterday was only: ll 7 
* Spectator, ſhall to-morrow become himſelf the i © 
© Subject of the Play: while Fortune fits ablo- Wl t: 
© lute Miſtreſs of the Drama, diſpoſes of the ii 
Parts at her Pleaſure, and aſſigns the Charac- c 
ters of Kings or Coblers ; Stateſmen or Moun- BW it 
© tebanks, Buffoons or Biſhops as her Capric: Ml \ 
* dictates : * Then ſhifting the Scene, he who ll 
lately appeared a ridiculous Mummer comes u 
on a Monarch, a baniſh'd Tyrant ſtrolls about Bi a 
© a Beggar, and a Swine-herd turns Cardinal and {i 
| _ © ſupreme Pontiff: Happy the Man, who, be it 
[ © high or low, acts with Decency his allotted , 
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«© in the Audience. 


71 
c d reti lauded by the real Judges Lett. . 
Part, and retires app y Judges Lett. 9 


Now Metaphor is the Nane of all Na- . 


tions eſpecially of the Eaſtern *; People given 
to Taciturnity, of ſtrong Paſſions, fiery Fancies, 
and therefore ſeldom opening their Mouth, but 
in dark Sayings and myſtic Parables. For Meta- 
phor is the Language of Paſſion ; as Simile is the 
Effect of a warm Imagination, which when 


cooled and regulated explains itſelf in diffuſe 
Fable and elaborate Allegory. 


Tx E ſecond ſort, and more properly deſerv- 


ing the Name of Mythology, are the admirable 


Ejopic Tales, retaining the ancient Simplicity, 
but ſo exquiſitely adapted to the peculiar Inſtincts 
of the Birds and Beaſts he employs, and ſo juſt- 
ly applied to Life and Manners, that the natural 
La Fontaine's, the polite La Motte's, and even 
our ingenious Gay's Imitations, tho' highly enter- 
taining, only ſerve to ſhew the Phrygian to be 


inimitable. All their Wit, and various Refinings 


can not compenſate his elegant Simplicity, It is 


in effect the happieſt way of Inſtruction. The 
Mind eafily perceives the Moral; and retains it 


with the ſame Pleaſure as the Memory preſerves 


uneffaced the Imagery in which it was conveyed; 
and their joint Impreſſion is fo laſting and perſua- 


live, and finds ſuch ready acceſs to the the raweſt 


E 4 Fancies, 
F Thus with the Syrian Patriarch, thats] is unſtable as Water, 


Judab a Lion's Whelp, Iſachar a bony Aſs, Dan a Serpent by 


theWay, Naphthali a Hind let looſe, 7: | pb a fruitful Branch, and 
Berjamin a rending Wolf. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Lett. 9. Fancies, that it is propoſed by the grand Con. 
woe” 70iffeur * in human Nature, as the propereſt Me. 
thod to form the Minds of Children, that little 

moral Tales ſhould be told them by their Mo. 

thers and Nurſes as ſoon 2s they can ſpeak. But 

as theſe enticing Tales, if of a bad Tendency, 

might lead young Minds to Vice; he is at n 

pains to give ſome remarkable Reſtrictions con- il - 

cerning the Species of Tales he would alone have ill « 


told. As firſt, that no authorized Tale muſt bear 
That ever then was War in Heaven, or any 
Diſcord or unbecoming Paſſion incident to the 
divine Nature: Then, that as the ſupreme Being 
is always juſt, good, and beneficent z no God 
muſt ever be ſaid to be the cauſe of any rel 
Ill to Men: And laſtly, ſince the Deity is 0. Fl 
lutely one ſimple Eſſence, always true in Word 4 
and Deed, he neither transforms himſelf into 
various Shapes to appear to Men, nor does impoſe h 
upon our Senſes by empty Phantoms, much lek 


deceive us by falſe Speeches or by ſending delu. ; 
five Signs to Men whether aſleep or awake, BY | 
Wherefore the Gods muſt never in any Tale, be 7 


repreſented as transforming themſelves like Jug- 
glers, or leading People aſtray with any fort of 
Sophiſtry in Wang or Needs (a2). | 
Tres! 
Great Judge. . 
(a) Att wept QEQN g Atyew 26 wolte, ws pie euros 
TOHTAZ TW pela Edna tals, teure nud ebe l 
rape yu £y py toſw, 


ITAATON, Hour, l. 
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Tu EsE Cautions were chiefly intended againſt Lett. . 
He od, Homer, and Eſebylus, out of whoſe Poem 


he produces Inſtances of Tales unworthy of the 
divine Nature; and of whoſe bewitching 1 Ima 
the Philoſopher is ſo apprehenſive, that he will 


not allow ſuch Stories to be told to young Perſons | 


neither with an Allegory nor without one. For, 
* fays he, a young Creature is not capable of dis- 
© cerning what Parts of the Tale may be allego- 
© rical, and what not; while in the mean time 
© the Impreſſions made at theſe Years on the 
Imagination are ſcarcely to be afterwards 
* wiped out; but for the moſt part remain inde- 
© lible during Life.” 


Bur tho theſe larger Fables being — 
detached Parts of the ancient Theology, were 


diſagreeable to the ſevere Model of Education 
contrived by this moral Stateſman, he wou'd 
have found no fault with his eloquent Country- 
man's (a) waving his keen Rhetoric for once, 


and telling the Athenians in Aſop's humble Strain, 


when Philip's Son, the hereditaryEnemy of their 
Liberty, demanded Eight of their leading Men 
to be delivered up to him, as the great Impedi- 
ments of mutual Amity. * On a time, faid the 
Orator to his Fellow-Citizens, an Embaſſy 
came from the Wolves to the Sheep, aſſuring 
* them that the Dogs attending them, were the 
* fole Occafion of the War; Wherefore if they 


\ 
(a) DEMosrAEABI. 


would 
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9.* would give them up, all would be well, and 
fand in laſting Peace. The Sheep were perſuad. 


© ed, gave up their Dogs, and thenceforth the 
Wolves devoured them at pleaſure. 


Oy the ſame kind was the honeſt Apologue 
related by Menenius Agrippa, (Ambaſſador from 
the Roman Senate to the mutinous Commons,) 
of the Diſſenſion that aroſe among the Mem. 
bers of the human Body, when the Feet and 
Hands refuſed longer to toil for the idle Beth, 
until they were almoſt ſtarved themſelves. May 
I acknowledge that I admire the Beauty of that 
ſimple Tale beyond the moſt elaborate Oration, 
recorded or rather framed by the excellent Livy; 
who ſeems to me to have ſpoke like a meer mo- 
dern Wit, when he ſays that Agrippa, intro- 
miſſus in Caſtra, priſco illo dicendi et borridi 
modo, nihil aliud quam hoc narraſſe fertur, be- 
ing admitted into the Camp, to which the Com- 
mons had retired, is reported in the old rude way 
of talting to have only told them— the Story 
above-mentioned, Could the new-faſhioned 
polite one have contrived any thing patter, or 
more | convincing ? Or, in the former Inſtance, 
was It becauſe Demoſthenes found himſelf at a 
loſs, —becauſe his wonted Flow of Eloquence 


failed him; that he muſt have recourſe to a Fable 
of Aſop's? Were thoſe glowing Images and 


ſtriking Terms, that with his Voice and Geſture 


ſeemed Thunder rather than Sounds, and Portents 
| rather 
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Y cather than Pleadings, quite exhauſted ? Or did Lett. . 
he imagine the little inſtructive Tale leſs obnoxious =v— 


to Envy, and more likely to perſuade the People of 
Athens than the moſt pathetic Declamation he 
could have made? Butone of the moſt beautiful and 
lively Specimens of this ſame kind of Mythology 
is recorded in that great Treaſure of Antiquity, 
as well as Religion, our ſacred Scripture. 

Tu Feuiſb Patriarchs, like the Eaſtern Mo- 
narchs, kept Seraglio's, and had great Numbers 
of Children ; and theſe Children when they grew 


up, ſometimes like the Sons of the Porte, mur- 


| dered one another for the Succeſſion. The brave 


Gideon had threeſcore-and-eleven Sons; beſides 
one by a fav'rite Miſtreſs, he kept at Shechem. 
This aſpiring Youth, ſoon after his Father's 
Death, found means to hire a Band. of Rufhans, 
with whom he broke into his Father's Houſe, 
ſeized his Brethren and killed them, threeſcore- 
and-ten Perſons upon one Stone, But Fotbam 
the youngeſt eſcaped, and went and ſtood on the 
Top of a neighbouring Hill ; whence he called 
to the Men that had made his Baſtard-Brother 

a King, On a time, faid he, the Trees went 
forth to anoint a King; and they ſaid unto 
the Olive-· Tree, Reign thou over us. But the 
* Olive-Tree ſaid unto them, Shall I leave my 
* Fatneſs, wherewith by me they honour God 
and Man, and go to be promoted over the 
Trees? And they ſaid to the Fig-Tree, * 
| a © thou 
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9. thou and reign over us, But the Fig-Tree 


þ pts faid unto them, Shall I forſake my Sweetnef, 


© and my good Fruit, and go to be promoted 
© over the Trees? Then ſaid the Trees unto the 

© Vine, Come thou and reign over us. And the 
Vine ſaid unto them, Shall I leave my Wine, 
© which cheereth God and Man, and go to be 
< promoted over the Trees? Then faid all the 
< Trees unto the Bramble, Come thou and reign 
©. over us. And the Bramble ſaid unto the Trees, 
If in truth you anoint me King over you, then 
come and put your truſt in my Shadow); and 
© if not, let Fire come out of the Bramble and 
* devour the Cedars of Lebanon.” 

I NAMED a third Sort of Mythology that 
would perhaps ſurprize you at firſt hearing, and 
which will not, as was obſerved, fall —_ the 
Definition; it conſiſts 'in material Repreſenta- 
tions of Virtue and Vice, or Inſtruction conveyed 
by Wood and Stone, inſtead of a Tale. Such, in 
ſome reſpec, are all the Badges or Enfigns of the 
Gods, when carved, or caſt in Metal; and ſuch 
the ſecret Symbols delivered to the initiated in 
their ſeveral Myſteries, which they carefully 
kept from vulgar Eyes, and only ſhewed upon 
certain Signs, like Free-Maſons, to their Fellow- 
Adepts (a). But the Example that beſt illuſtrates 
this material Species of Mythology, contains at 
the fame time a beautiful Moral. It was the 
. of Honous, which had no Entry of it 

| OWN 


4a) See Huld s Apology. 
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oyn— But the ſole Paſſage to it was thro' the 3 5 
Temple of VIX T uE. Happy the Man who — 


truly worſhips in the firſt, whether the Ignorance 
or Envy of his Cotemporaries permit him to 
reach the ſecond or not; where yet he will 
ſooner or later certainly poſſeſs the Station duc 25 
to his real Merit. 

Eu ALL x ſilent, and equally Ggnificang, was 


what We may properly call ritual Mythology; 


which tho' ſometimes accompanied with conſe- 
crated Forms of Speech, and efficacious; unjntel- 
ligible Sounds, as the Eleufintan Myſteries (a), yet 

the principal Part conſiſted in Action, that is in 
the Practice of certain Ceremonies in commemo- 
ration of a God or Hero; or even pointing out 
the moral Duties of Life. Moſt of the religious 
Practice of the Ancients, I mean the ſacred Rites 
performed at Sacrifices, and annual Solemnities, 
were of the firſt ſort; and many of the preciſe 
Egyptian Inſtitutions, the Cretan Cuſtoms, and 


Lycurgus Laws, were of the ſecond. Examples 


of all theſe, tho they might entertain you, would 


lead us too far from our purpoſe : The ſhort Py- 


thagoric Precepts of Ehptian Original, and 
thoughtful Stamp, will at once ſhew you the 
Spirit and Parma of this practical Mythology. 
Stir not the Fire with à Sword, ſaid the ſolemn 


Philoſopher; 2 nor over Hong Beam 77 a Ba- 


Aance, 
(a) The Initiated, aeg ft been fitciently Stel were 


 inftruted out: of che TE TPI A. {fro Stone: Tablets): and then 


diſmiſſed with thoſe two wonderful Words xorx, OMITAR- ' 
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Lett. 9. lance; nor fit down upon 4 Buſbel. That i s, 
Touch no deadly Weapon while you are in 


© Paſſion ; reverence Juſtice in all your Conduct; 
© and remember there is a Day after To-thotrow. 
Abſtain From Beans, continued the Sage, Eat nut 
the Heart; and touch. nat a Lyre with unuaſbd 
Hands. That i is, Sin not againſt Humanity in 
any Shape *; ; Rack not your Mind with anxi- 
© ous Care; nor attempt any thing rudely, tha 
requires Meaſure and Confideration.”  .. - 
Hap you ſeen one of the filent Fraterniy 
ſhrinking from the Touch of a Bean, or going a 
religiouſly." to waſh his Hands before he. took 
down his Lyre, as a Phariſee before he eat, his 
Circumſpection muſt have ſurprized you, and 
ſet you a thinking what the Reaſon of ſuch Rites 
might be ; as, no doubt, the obſerving them at- 
tentively was a daily Leſſon to a thoughtful Py- 
thagoreun. Stand not upon aTi breſholds but 
ſalute your Gates as you ga out and come in; and 
when arrived on the Borders of a Country never 
turn back, for the FURIES are in the way; 
appear ſimple, not to ſay filly Preſcriptions of the 
| ſame great Maſter : But to his enlightened Fol- 
lowers they were hourly Admonitions of the 
. Miſchiefs of Idleneſs and Irreſolution, of the 
| Sweets of Retirement a oY and _ 


BEE. The 3 of this Eupen may be ſeen in Lucian's 

BIQN IIPAEIZ ; in Ariffoxenus, as ar by Gellius; in 4n- 

| 2 Treatiſe OF BEANS, as quoted by Diogenes Laertiw i 

ut moſt evidently i in Origen's Philoſo 17 Miſc ies, where h 
relates the Opinion of ZaxENT4s the 


7719 
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till a more important Duty, to be contented Lett. 
with their Life and Lot; nor vainly attempt to 


return after they had run their Courſe; or fooliſh- 
ly with for Things contrary to the Order of Na- 
ture and all-wiſe Deſtination of Providence. 

THESE, my Friend, are ſome of the mimic 
Shapes which this grand Inſtructreſs formerly 
took to form the Minds and model the Manners 
of the human Race, in order to fit them for 
Society, that is for public and private Happineſs : 
But her brighteſt Attire, the Garb in which ſhe 
ſhone, and at once commanded Love and Vene- 
ration, remains yet undeſcribed. 


Ir was a various enchanted Robe of triple 
Texture, with Heaven and Earth, Air and Sea, 
and all they contain, repreſented in every poſlible 
Attitude, varying as it changed Lights, and ac- 
cording to the different Poſitions in which you 
held it to your Eye, The Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation, or Riſe of the Univerſe, what we call na- 
tural Philoſophy, and the Ancients called Theo- 
guy, was the Ground-work of the Garment.” 
The Powers that govern the World, for which 
Je have no ſeparate Name, framed 'the Fi- 
ures and planned the Deſign ; while the Paſſions 
of Men, the Harmony of the human Breaſt 
(moral Philoſophy) gave the'Glok and Colouring, 
and as they languiſh or glow, it is tarniſhed and 
fades or blooms Wan N ou _ en er agic 

_ 


— 
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Lett, g. ſeems at times to take fire, and mount i | 
—— Ra. | 


$eS IF. + 4 em. bv 


THis was the pw. Robe * ah 
the Powe that enchanted Ma ind, that tran 
formed them from Brutes and Savages into chi. 
lized Creatures ; and of Lions and Wolves made 
ſocial Men. It was She who led the Woodd in 
a Dance, whoſe Melody ſtopt the Courſe of Riven, 
and drow after her 5 Rocks obedient to ber 
Song. Her Robe reſplendent for upwards of 
thouſand. Years began to fade twice that time agy, 
and ſince then wag been fo mangled, patched and 
ſpoil'd, that it has greatly loſt its Virtue, and of 
late is ſcarcely;to be known. Wou'd you. wiſh 
to ſee the Goddeſs: herſelf, who under its Cover 
performed duch Wonders? Her Power, is re 
trenched fince its Figures were effaced 3 but be 
inſpiring Spirit remains the ſam. 
Look yonder, then, as the Wel ogi 
« points; OBSERVE that noble Appeara 

that fine Figure of a Woman, fitting najeſt Ai 
« her moving Chariot! What a dazzling 'Splen 
0 dour ſurrounds her | a Mixture of Gayety and 
<« Sweetneſs o erſpreads her whole Perſon, Her 
« Face is for ever covered with a thin flowing 


« Veil, thro' whoſe, tranſparent Texture you 


« can perceiye an Ecſtaſy. in her Looks, which 
« at times increaſes, and enflamed by degrees 
« draws to a divine Fury; then in a little, fub- 


4 fides to a milder Joy, and contemplative Plex- 


© ſure, But ſee! How ſhe * Bleſs me 
1 6c « Her 
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10 Her Features alter? her Poſture varies: her Lett. 9. 
Eyes dart Amazement and Rapture: he 
« whole Perſon is in commotion : What is 
« ſie about? Her Looks are cagerly fixed 
„ upon a ſtrange Repreſentation, a. ſpangled 
« kind of Sphere ſhe holds in her hand, with 
t an Inſcription S$YSIE (NaTurs.) dhe 
« is perpetually turning it on all ſides; viewing 
« jt, now near, now at a diſtance ; ſometimes 
« held direct, ſometimes oblique, ſometimes 
ſteady, ſometimes paſſing. As ſhe turns it, 
' new Figures appear; and as they appear, 
© Cameleon-like, the Goddeſs changes Colour, 
Attitude and Mien, What is it ſhe caſts a 
ſquint Eye upon in her other hand, ſealing | 5 
(a dide-Glance of it in the midſt of her Ecſtaſy? 7 9 
A myſterious Tablet, bearing ſome harmonie 
Reſe:nblance to the other Repreſentation ; but 
' variouſly traced with equal and unequal Num- 
bers, ſix, five, three, eleven, and PYOMOS © 
in the middle *. See! the lifts her Eyes from 
'it, and ſeems attentive to a muttered Sound. 
che liſtens, ſhe looks at the Tablet, and 
by turns, ecſtatic views her Ideal-Orb. A 
' ſtill Voice behind her utters NOMOZE. and 
APMONIA, (Mz As RE and HARMON V) 
and ſhe ſtarts, and changes Poſture at the "I 
IF «© Name. 


* A GA 359) a... fr NN. ddl. Jo . nor 


Neither Engl. i nor Latin afford a Term equivalent to 
. It expreſles the Likeneſs which the Nambers of a Verſe 
ht * — by the Paſſion it paints: A Similitude between 
e und Soun 


A . W F n hy BO = 


82 
Lett. 9.“ Name. Garlands of Laurel, Myrtle and 
Ay hang all around her reſtleſs Car; which 


« inſeparable Attendant HEI (PRRSUA 
<« $10N) muſt firſt be won, ere a Twig d 
« them will detach from the inchanted Che- 


the Picture of the Parent of real Mythology, 
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e the Multitude of her Followers greedily 
e ſnatch at, but frequently in vain : For he 


&« riot; which is beſides guarded by a Chong 
e of coy Virgins, “ inacceſſible without a Re. 
* commendation from Apollo, n or &. 
« mele's Son.“ 


View here, my Friend, at your leiſure 


She was affociated by Philoſophy in the grea 
Work of civilizing the rude Tribes of uni 
ſtructed Men. Her Robe of triple Tiſſue, ya 
will find to be, A Tale, monſtrous, yet moi 
ing, of feigned allegorical Perſonages engage 
in Action, and ſpeaking and performing 
much in Character, as at once to repreſen 
Cauſes, narrate 7. ranſaBtions, and irrefiſtith 
convey Inſtruction to the Mind, by ſtriking th 
Fancy, and winning the. Heart. Ian, 


The Muznt% 


Tours, &c. 


LET TI 


cc. 


2 
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Lett. io. 


LETTER TENTH. 


O you never remember, my dearFriend ! 
to have read with Wonder the Mantuan 
Bard's Account of the Source of Life, and the 
Origin of Men? 18 
principio Cælum ac Terras, Campoſque liquenteis 
centemque Globum Lune, Titamaque Aftra 
Giritus ints alit. 


our laſt Letter brought the concluſive Stroke 


f this Deſcription freſh to my Mind. Now, 
fad I, Mr. * * * * js certainly not only | 
quite recovered, but his Genius blooms ; 


here he is in Spirit, if not in Perſon *: 
The noble Sentiment and elegant Fancy 


paint the Gentleman; Kindneſs and Candour 


characterize the Friend in every Sentence. 


His Letter breathes a refined Goodneſs, and 
ſhews every lovely Feature of his Mind: He 
' has wrote it with Pleaſure, and I find it in- 


fects me: What a bewitching thing is a real 


Friend! How attractive, when his Worth is 


poliſhed ; render d amiable by Good-nature, 


F 2 A humane 


KD Quid mirum noſcere Mundum 
di poſſunt Homines, quibus eſt & Mundus in ipfis ; 
Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in Imagine par va. 
_ Max1zvs. 
| g 
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Lett.r10.* humane by Condeſcenſion, and exalted by: 
— comprehenſive View of Ages paſt, with al 


* the various ſhifting Scenes of the unchangeabl 
© Theater of Nature? 

Tux Egyptian Doctrine concerning Prom 
theus, which I formerly tranſcribed, might vel 
ſerve for an Example of the Power of Fiction 
and Allegory. But ſince you wiſh for another, 
with great Pleaſure will I contribute to your 
Entertainment; and give it from.one of on Fa. 
thers of the Grecian Poetry . 

Hz firſt invokes the Muſes, who :nhabie the 
heavenly Manſions, and whoſe wonderful Gene- 
ration and Birth he had formerly ſung, He 
calls them the divine Daughters of Jove, that 
bring Oblivion of Ill, and Reſpite from Care 
Happy the Man whom they love! for a Strain 
4 ſo ſweetly-ſoothing flows from his Lips, that 

if any one be oppreſſed with Grief, his Heart 
<. pierced with ſharp Affliction z and a Bard, 
the Miniſter of the Muſes, ſit by him and ſing 
© the glorious Deeds of the ancient Heroes, or 
© celebrate the bleſſed Gods the Lords of Hes 
© ven; immediately he forgets his Woe, his Sor- 
© rowsevaniſh; for the Gifts of the Muſes drive 
them all away. 

TEIL, ye celeſtial Powers! continues the 
© Poet, How firſt the Gops, and WoRLD wi 
© made? The Rivers and boundleſs Seq, with 
its raging Surge? How the bright-ſhining Stats 


a | and 


2 Hnztob in his Tyzocony, 


was 
vith 


tars, 
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and wide-ſtretched Heaven above, and all Lett. 10. 
the Gods that ſprung from them, Givers of "vw 


a good Things? 


The Anfiver of the Muſes. 

« FIRST OF ALL EXISTED'CHAOS; Next 
jn order the broad-boſomed EARTH, (Mat- 
« ter;) and then Love appeared, the moſt 
beautiful of the Immortals, Of Cu aos 
« ſprung EREBus and duſky Nronr, and of 
« Night and Erebus catac'ETHER and ſmi- 


ling DAY. But firſt the Narth produced 


« the ſtarry HEAVEN commenſurate to here 
« ſelf, and the barr8h Se A, without mutual | 
Love; then conjoined with CGe/us (the Hea- 


ven) ſhe bore the tremendous TITANS; 
after whom TiMr, crooked in Counſel, 


* was produced, the youngeſt and moſt dread- 
„ful of her Children,” The CycrLops were 
next engendered, BRoNTEs (Thunder) SR 
* ROPES, ( Lightening) and AR ORS, the can- 
* dent Bolt.“ Beſides theſe, three other rue- 
ful Sons were born to Heaven and Earth, 
(tus, Briareus *, and Gyges ©," with fif- 
ty Heads and an hundred Hands; 'baughty, 
hateful, at enmity with their Parent from the 

— 92 moment 


The Breaker, the Deſroyer j it is the Participle in Cal of 
759 fregit, comminuit, contudit. » Arnpptuous Violence z it 
8 from pptan and pu. Hid in the Earth, ſpringing from 
the Ground 3 from TAN and 1H. We-would tranſlate the three 
brothers, ExuyTiION, HURRICANs, and EantTHQUAKE, 
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Lett. Io. moment of their Birth: for which Cauſe, 3 
pon as they appeared he hid them in the Grotto 


of the Earth, and never permitted them to ſu 
the Light. But SATURN, (Time) with his ad 
mantine Scythe, having bereaved his Father, th 
HE Aven, of the Power of further Generatin 
- monſtrous Births ſprung of the Remains of by 


Vigour, half formed, unnatural Production 


the Furies and the Giants. Mean while 0. 
cean *, married to Tethys *, the eldeſt of th 
Titans, produced the Rivers and Fountain 
with three thouſand Daughters, the Oceanid 
Properties and Productions of Moiſture ; a 
Heaven's uſurping Son Time marrying the f. 
cond Siſter Rhea, had three female Children, 
. Veſta, Ceres, and Juno, and as many Mala 
Pluto, Neptune, and deſigning = Fatie 
of the Gods and Men e. | 

No ſooner was this ſovereign Source of L 
brought forth, that is, diſembaraſſed of heter- 
geneous Parts, than he ſeized the Reins of th 
Univerſe, which under him aſſumed at laſt ; 
ſtable, everlaſting Form. For aſſociating wi 
Maris , by her ſupreme Direction, he 
called his inhuman Parent's Progeny to ligh 


4111 
| 


* Fluidity, or the Source of Moiſture, b Pormentatio 
Loam ; the 'Iavg mgwloyime z from DW, Tith, Slime. 
HNA TE MHTIOENTA, en NATE Hal 
KAI ANAPMN. 

2 rn Counſel, tra, Thought. 
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and ſettled his congenial Powers each in their Lett. 10 . 
reſpective Dignity: Ceres to fructify the Earth 
7uno to impregnate the Air; Neptune to rule 
the Sea; and Pluto to reign in the Regions 
below; while Saturn's firſt- born Veſta remain'd 
unmoved, the coercive Band of the immenſe 
Machine &. But in this Settlement he met with 
cruel Oppoſition ; The Titan-Gods com- 
bined againſt him, and in a long and furious 
War endeavoured to drive him from the 
Throne of Heaven, and reverſe theſe. recent 
Dignities of the upſtart Saturnian Race, | And 
now the mighty Frame with horrid Craſh had 
gin fallen into its priſtine Chaos, if prompted 
by his all-wiſe Afociate he had not firſt made 
his kindred-Gods Paztakers with himſelf of 
Nectar and Ambroſia ” ; and then releaſed 
from darkſome Durance the predominant ig- 
neous Powers, Sons of Heaven add Earth, 
(tus, Briareus and Gyges, whom he called 
up to Light, and made his Allies in the War. 
By their irreſiſtible Strength he at laſt van- 
quiſhed the Titan-Gods, and confined them 
faſt bound to a Priſon waſte and wild, as far 
5 | F + | ( under 
® See above, page | | 5 
It is their proper Epithet, Tres Ozoi" The Clay-Godr, | 
Properties of Matter. Hence, . 
Queis meliore Luto finxit Præcordia TITAN. 
„ Incenss and IMMORTALITY, "MJj) Gala. to burn In- 
cenſe has in Hiph. "WR ExrAR; thence the Noun, with 
tte ſerrile 1. NAS ra. AMBPOZIA, IumorTaALITY, is 


* 


a trite Greek Word of eaſy Derivation. 


Lett. 10. under the Earth, as the Heaven is above it. A 
Wy — Bulwark of Braſs, with three- fold Night brood. 
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ing on its top, runs round it; and its Gates of 
Adamant are guarded by the ſame three enor. 
— Brothers, faithful Jaylors of all-mighty 
Jove. Here are the Seeds of all things; the 
Roots of the opaque Earth, of the barren Sea, 
and the Beginnings and Bounds of the vations 
Orders of Be1NG, all now ſhut up by the Will 
of Jove | in this bottomleſs Chaſm, where Dark. 
neſs reigns, and Tempeſts row), Wr to 
the Gods themſelves . 
But Jovs, now- Lord of al jolt wit 


th EM1S ?, and hegot firſt the three cterml my 
ATES, Cloths, Lachefis, and Atropos ; ther Vi 
the amiable Guides and Guardians of Life, Irene, WI” 


Eunomia, and Dice *: Afﬀterwards, married be 
to Juno, he had two fair Daughters, Hebe and - 
Vitbya ® ; and two furious Sons, Mars ' WW © 
a EvSade ms de peęns, 2 Tagroigs e _ 
Nevre r 4 vytreie, 0 due Sener, 
"Being TA&v|wy HHTAL x IIEIPAT ! T1008 
Aęlanta, © ugdᷣer re. c TE ule ESC Deane >. 


X AT MA H.. N oEOroN 
It ſignifies * Poſſibility ar Aptitude ariſing from the 
Nature of Things, which neceſſarily connects them with 'the 
End of their Exiſtence. In Actions Demi: is the Source 
Law; nr ug & yoerns * U Aves, n- va Nit. 
and in Predictions of Truth. Her Oracles were the maſt ancient 
in the World. e PEACs, Goon Ozves, and Juericl. 
p YouTH, and TRRMING. 

e Mans, APHE, the 1 the Sroilzx by. Vio- 
lence. It is plainly from YYTJY Prado fortis, truculentus, Ty- 


rannus. To a Weſtern Throat t this is AR RZ. Plunder was 
the Origin of War. | juſt 


S E225 5S=27z5 
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ind Vulcan , the Gods of War and Fire. Lett. 10. 
of LaTona * famed for ſable Locks, he 


had 


» Vut-KAN, I conjecture to have come from a Tranſpoſi- 
tion of the Vowels of {NJ YA Bal-x run, the Lord Kian: 
the Pattern Idol mentioned by one of the Jui Prophets, and 
joined with Moloch, whom the Rabbins, with good reaſon, take 
to be Saturn, It was cuſtomary among the Eaſterns to add 
Baal, or LogD, to the proper Name of their Gods, as the La- 
tint added Pater, in Jupiter, Mar/ſpiter,: Dieſditer, Liber: pater, 
4 Le. The Repetition of it was fo frequent bo- 

re their numerous Deities, that our Sagred Writers generally 
mention them in the plural Number pa the Baalim, or 
Logos N Another Prophet (1) reproaches the Few Women 
wich making K π?ꝗ) n, which the 'Targum explains to be Tarts 
or Cakes « to the Hoſt of Heaven; and to this Day the 
alt and Perffaxs Call Satarn (e X, from a 
Ward that ſignifies the Source of BxINO and Rx NOE. Now 
Vulcan, fays Heredotas, was among the oldeſt and moſt ho 
poured of the Egyptian Gods z and by their Neighbours the - 


nau and Phentcians, was identified with Sturm and the Sun, 
becauſe of their ſimilar Nature. Lingua Praica Bal Dent 
Gicitu Griot autem Bx l. dicitur ud dam ſacrorum ra- 


lane, & SaTURNUs & Sor, favs Scroiut, on accahon of Jess 
Cup, mentioned by Virgil. This guddam ratione /acrorum, in 
ancient Theology, is as wide as Reaſon of State in modern Poli- 
is, and therefore as hard to be aſcertained. The Fact is 
however certain, that ſeveral Gods were denominated from one 
and the fame Subject. Thus Zaza, Hecate and Diana were 
thee different Gaddeſles all repreſenting one Planet, the Moon; 
and Orus, Apollo, Pharbus, Hyperion, with many more were 
denominated from the Sun ; in whom a very learned and inge- 
nous Man has lately attempted to ſhew that all the Gods of 
Antiquity. center (2). The Author of the Alexandrian Chronicle 
writes that Jupiter had a Son by June, ov Sue fggere B1aor, 
whom he named B Lus; (certainly one of the "?YD) And 


Homer 


* Ut nemo fit noſtrim, quin Pater optimu' Diviim, 
Ut Neptunu' Pater, Liber, Saturnu' Pater, Mars, 
Janu', Quirinu' Pater, omnes dicamur ad unum. 
Lucirtivs apud Lactant. Div. Init. Lib. IV. F. z. 
I. See the excellent Se/den de Dis Syris, Syntag. II. x 
{t) JekEMiay. () Siſb. Cuperi Hare oCRATES, 


Lett. 10. had the brighteſt of the Immortals, 
diana; and by the blooming Dion, th 
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Apoll ul 


youngeſt 


Hemer makes Vulcan himſelf tell how he was toſſed from Hema 
by his angry Father, awo BAV Jeoweoine, which the Con. 
mentators explain vπ/] wegiodev , wy TW dee 
The — — of the Heaven we 1918" this I take to 
"Traces of the Merian Doctrine concerning the oldeſt of the Go, 
which we have from Eupolexus, in theſe remarkable War, 
Baſvauvize Ailew melo Yi BHAON, 5 Twas Ke 
ix rele di ywvidan BHAON xy, Xavdev (1). Here are 
Gods, Father and Son, both Baars, (Loxps) the eldeſt Satin 
and the Sum, and the geſt his Offspring Fire (2.) Bar- Riu 
therefore, or Bul-Kax, is the Lon b Fire, the Child of th 
Sun; juſt as he is in Greek, or rather Syriac, HALL TOR 
RIMUNR N. Father-Fire. The Ancients ſuppoſed he. wa 
tranſmitted to Earth in a Shot-Star, which ſhould har: 
kindled the Vulcano's in Lemnes, upon which they built the 
Fable put in his Mouth by Hamer. The Orphic Initiations ep 
pointing a God, or the Attribute of a God to ny 
Pericyonius to the Sphere of Saturn, which the learned Bochar 
derives from Klus, his Eaſtern Name: The real wandering 
Few, BENJAMIN, one of the greateſt Travellers of the Eaſt, hu 
this curious Deſcription of the Solar Worſhip in his Itinerary. 
There is a People, ſays he, of the Poſterity of Chus, addicted u 
the Contemplation of the Stars; they worſhip the Sun u 
| © God, and the whole Country for half a Mile round thei 
* Town, is filled with great Altars dedicated to him, By the 
© Dawn of Morn they get up, and run out of Town to wait the 
« riſing Sun, to whom on every Altar there is a conſecrated 
Image, not in Likeneſs of a Man, but of the Solar Or, 
© framed by magic Art. Theſe Orbs, as ſoon as the Sun riſe, 
take fire, and reſound with a great Noiſe, while every body 
there, Men and Women, hold Cenſers in their Hands, and al 
© burn Incenſe to the Sun." One would ſuſpe& theſe Orbe to 
have been filled with ſome nitrous Compoſition, and kindled b) 
a Collection of the Rays. It nicely explains, not the Shrine d 
Molech, which is eaſily underſtood to be-a portable '1/abernacl, 
ſuch as was uſed by the Egyptian; but the | nates of K1vun, tht 


STAL 


(i) Apud Euſeb. Preparat. Evang. Lib. IX. 
(2) Hyperionem alii Patrem Solis, alii ieh, quod eat. ſupe 


F Berus, 


Terras ita appellatum putabant. 
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youngeſt of the Titan-Siſters *, was laſt of all Lett.10. 
made Father of Venus *, the Goddeſs Of wed 


Beauty, 


AR Gods, eb you bave mage te yourſekves, {1) This 

i % Jaokatry * the N. cd Wide, ſoon 

aſter they had come out A and on the Borders of the Sun's 

Votaries, the Poſterity of Cut, is not, as I remember, recorded 
in the Pentateuch. | 

d The common Opinion derives Latena very juſtly from 


AHOH, Oblivion or Night: the obſolete Verb NUN 


the Latis latee, have the ſame Original ON? Laat, Latuit, 
whence, as Dide is formed from "V1 Alictus, being the Feminine 
of David, ſo AHTQ Late, (Obſcurity) the Greek Name of L- 
tone, is formed of 90. | | 

* Droxs is a formal Participle of the Syriac MY] , 
ortus oft, eluxit, ifiaaul:, Thence ] iluftris, and 
NN] Doniabe Drone. And hence, 1 judge, not from 


Co appropinguatt, (with which it has no Connexion) , the 


Habs, who ſpeak a Dialect of the ſame Language, and have 
porrowed the Syrian Characters, call the World itſelf Ly 


Dunia, Mundus . 
4 Venus: beſides the numberleſs /oca/ Divinities of this 
Name, and beſides the celeſtial and vulgar Venus, denominated 


from human Paſſions, there were two original Powers acknow- 


ledged by the firſt Mythologiſts; the eldeſt the Child of Cx L us, 
or [aſt Production of the Heaven, when caſtrated by 'Time, and 
therefore of the Titaz-Race, who bore her Part in the Pro- 


duction of the Univerſe ; the youngeſt the Daughter of Jupiter 


and Dione ; the Power ariſing from the vivifying ethereal Spirit, 
acting upon the Pleni:ude of Matter. The former brought forth 
the World, and all it contains according to Orphens. ** All 
„Things, ſays he, are of Thee: Thou cemented'ſt the Uni- 
„ verſe: Thou ſway'ſt the threefold Fates: Thou generates 
« whatever is in the Heaven above, on the teeming Earth below, 
4 or in the Depths of th' unfathomed Sea.“ This is ſhe whom 
Ebinenides, the Cretan Sage, makes the Daughter of Saturn and 
Eunomia (2), that is of Tims and Goop-Orptr., The latter, 
| | ariſing 

(1) Amos V. y. 26. On which ſee the moſt learned and li- 
nl 0 the Jewiſh Commentators, R. Selemo Ben Melech, in his 


— 2 | 
(2) Pnpale ETNOMIHN Sa KPONOE ay 
wyAoaniic, 4:8 | 
Ex Tz xxAAixopn@- here xe APPOALTH, 


ge 
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Lett. 10. Beauty, the Perfection of the Creation, the ge 
nial Power preſiding' over the Propagation of 


every Species of Being. And now, every Power 
being confined to its proper Province, Harmony 
henceforth enſued in Heaven, and good Order 
prevailed upon Earth, while all-mighty oy 
holds the Reins of the Univerſe in his unerring 
Hand, Parent of Gods and Ruler of Men e. 
Such was the portentous Tale told by the 
rimitive Sages for the Inſtruction and Reſtraint 
of ignorant barbarous Mortals; rude like them 
ariſing immediately from ſaline Fermentation, is waſted to Shore 
by the Zephyrs ; nouriſhed by the QPAI or Sea/ons ; lands 2 
rut, the moſt benign, delicious Spot on the Globe; and 
courted by all the Gods, is married to the Lord of FIRE. As for 
her latin Name, I can ſcarce conceive it ſhould come 2 weniend, 
* Venus omnibus venit (1), or from the Siccath Benoth, thi 
_ Tents of the Women about the Temple of Mylitta at Babylon (2). 
But it is probably one of the Names of the Gods carried over to 
Italy by the firſt Grecian Colonies : The Bœotians called i 
Woman Baxnya. So ſays Heſichins the Lexicographer, 
Gau, yur vo Bowlw, Venus therefore will ſignify the 
. Deity of Moman, or FEMALE NATURE: Which indeed may 
very well have been formed from the Phenician MJA Beth 
Daughters: Since it is certain that many of the Romas Names of 
the Gods, whether brought over by the Lydians, or by the eaty 
. Grecian Colonies, are of. Phrygian or Phenician Extraction, not 
in the leaſt reſembling their Grecian Appellations. Saturn, 
Ceres, Vulcan, Neptune, Diana, Venus, are all evident Proofs of 
this; and even the Gree# Name of the laſt mentioned Goddeſ, 
A®SPOAITH, tho? purely, one ſhould: think, of Weſtern Com- 
poſition, yet one of the greateſt Men Europe ever produced, takes 
at to be the Syriac Feminine of Ye Pe or, RIVWYBR Apurc: 
RETHA'(3). * DEW ade lt 1 LN 
* HEIOA. ®EOTONIA, Ar. G. SNN. (ib, a. 
' (1) Cicero de Natura Deorum. „„ 
(2) SELDEN de Dis Syris. 
(3) Hve, Gxor ius ad Deuteron. 
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in its Structure, and 3 and cruel in its Lett. 10. 
Circumſtances. How. well it was otherwiſe 


fitted to ſerve that noble End of civilizing Na- 
tions, and bringing them to a Belief and Re- 
yerence of an inviſible Power or Powers above 
them, who protect the pious and the Juſt, and 
irremiſſibly. puniſh. the oppreſſive and impious, 
| will not even enquire :. nor will I take upon 
me to give you my particular Senſe of its Mean- 
ing. Perſons of warm Fancies are apt to mea- 
fare others by themſelves, and to ſuſpect that 
an Attachment to any one Subject will tempt 


its Admirer to aſſiſt its natural Imperfections, 


and enable him to call up a fairy kind of Cre- 
ation out of the moſt unmeaning Materials. To 
obviate any ſuch Surmiſe, I beg leave to tranſ- 
ſeribe the Opinions of two great Men, not ſo 
muck to be regarded in the preſent caſe for their 
Learning and Genius; tho' eminent in both, as 
that each of them having track out a new 


Track in Philoſophy, their Attempts to eſta- 


bliſh their: favourite Notions, at the ſame time 
illuſtrate the Doctrine of the Ancients without 
Partiality, and one of them indeed without 
Deſgn. They. will -ſhew you that I am nei- 
ther ſingular nor fanciful” in ſuppoſing, © That 
the old Sages impoſed no particular Perſon or 
Character upon their primary Gods, nor in- 
* terwove thoſe . in a Tale, without a 
Mr Ax ING.“ . 1 
TRE 
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Lett. 10. Tux firſt of theſe eminent Men, after hay. 
A ＋＋＋ ing given an ingenious Account of the Creation 


of the World, (whether ſtrictly true, or inter. 
mixed with Illuſions, is not to . our purpoſe) 
feems upon a Review of his own Theory to 
have diſcovered its Affinity with the myRerious 
mythological Traditions of the Poets. © In re. 
trieving, ſays he, the Notion of the primeyl 
Earth, and the Doctrine depending upon it, 
we have, methinks, unexpectedly caſt a Light 
upon all Antiquity,” To begin with their 
ancient Cy aos :——* They tell us of mural 
* Principles in the confuſed Maſs, inſtead of 
* natural ones; of Strife, and Diſcord, and 


% Diviſſon, on the one hand; and Love, Friend. 


« ſhip, and Venus, on the other; and after a 
long Struggle, Love got the better of Di 
c cord, and united the diſagreeing Principles. 
Then they proceeded to explain the Form- 
« tion of the World in a kind of Genealogy ot 
& Pedigree. Ch Aos was the common Parent 
« of all; and from Chaos ſprung firſt Night 
« and Tartarus, or Oceanus: NIGHT waa 
«*« teeming Mother, and of her were born 
*« Ether and the Earth ; the Earth conceived 
« by the Influences of the Ether, and brought 
« forth MAN, and all Animals” _ 
Tuo this ſeem to be a poetical Fiction 
rather than Philoſophy; yet, when et in 4 
true Light, and compared with our Theory 
of the Chaos, it appears to be a pretty regular 
© Account, 


„ A „ 
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Account, How THE WoRLD was FORMED Lett. 10. 


© xt firſt ; or How the Cn Aos divided itſelf ur 


« ceflively into ſeveral Regions, riſing one after 
another, and propagated one from another, as 
children and Poſterity from a common Pa- 
© rent, We ſhewed how the Chaos from an 
© uniform Maſs wrought itſelf into ſeveral Re- 
« gions or Elements, the groſſeſt Part ſinking 


© to the Center; upon this lay the Maſs of 


© Water, and over the Water was a Region of 
dark, impure, caliginous Air; this impure 


* caliginous Air, is that which the Ancients call 


NIGHT; and the Maſs of Water, Oceanus 


or Tartarus for theſe two Terms with them, 


' are often of the like Force, Tartarus being 
Oceanus encloſed and lock'd up: Thus we 
© have the firſt Offspring of the Chaos, or its 
© firſt-born Twins Nox and Oceanus. 

* Now this turbid Air purifying itſelf by 
degrees, as the more fubtile Parts. flew up- 
* wards, and compoſed the Ether, ſo the 
' earthly Parts that were mixed with it, dropped 
down upon the Surface of the Water, or the 
liquid Maſs; and that Maſs on the other 
hand, ſending up its lighter, or more oily 


parts towards its Surface, theſe two incorpo- 


' ate there, and by their Union and Mixture, 


' compoſe a Body of Earth quite round the 


* Maſs of Waters, and this was the firſt habi- 
* table Earth; which as it was, you ſee, the 
Daughter of Nox and Oceanus, fo it was the 


Mother 


9 6 : 133 concerni ng Mychobg: . 


Lett. 10. Mother of all other things, and of all living 
eee Creatures, which at the Beginning of the 
World ſprung out of its fruitful Womb. 

Tu 18s Doctrine of the Chaos the Ade 

© called their Ty EOGONIA, or the Genealz 

of the Gods : For . they gave their Gods, 2 at 
leaſt their terreſtrial Gods, an Original and 
Beginning, and all the Elements, and greater 
Portions of Nature, they made Gods and God. 
deſſes; or their Deities preſided over them 
in ſuch a manner, that the Names were uſed 
promiſcuouſly for one another. We alſo men 
tioned before, ſome moral Principles which 
they placed in the Chaos, Eris, and Ero, 
Strife, Diſcord and Diſaffection, which. pre- 
vailed at firſt ; but afterwards Love; Kindes 
and Union got the upper hand; and in ſpite 
of thoſe factious and dividing Principles, ga- 
thered together the ſeparated Elements, and 
united them into an habitable World. Th 
is all eaſily underſtood, if you will but look 
upon the annexed Schemes of the riſing 
World, being Draughts repreſenting the yz- 
rious States thro' which the Earth paſſed 
from ancient Chaos to the Deluge, For inthe 
firſt univerſal Commotion, after an inteſtine 
Struggle of all the Parts, the Elements ſepa- 
rated from one another into ſo many diſtin 
Bodies or Maſſes: and in this State and Poſture 
g * Things o continued a good while, which the 
5 Ode 55 4 
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© the Reign of Eris or Contention, of Hatred. 
« Slight, and DiſaffeQion and if Things had 
« always continued in that Syſtem, we ſhou'd 
© never have had an habitable World. But 
© Love and Good-nature conquered at-length ; 
© Venus roſe out of the SEA, and received 
into her Boſom and entangled into her Em- 


lighter Earth, which were mixed with the 
Air in that firſt Separation, and gave it the 


© upon the = Parts of the Sea-Maſs, which 
© ay floating upon the Surface of it, and by 
that Union and Conjunction, a new Body and 
a new World was . which was the 
firſt habitable Earth, _ 

© Ta1s is the Interpretation of their myftical 
Philoſophy of the Chaos, and the Reſolution 
of it into the plain natural Hiſtory of the 
Creation.” But after the great Bodies, or pri- 
mary Parts of the Univerſe were thus called out 
of the mighty Maſs, and ranged according to 
heir ſeveral Natures, Inhabitants adapted to 
heſe Natures were to be produced, and pro- 
er Proviſion made for their Propagation. It 
vas therefore the common Opinion of the An- 
tents, that the new- formed Earth lately ſe- 
ered from the Ether, and pregnant with ee- 
cſtial Seed, no ſooner felt the genial Ray of 


Ancients, after their poetic or moral way, call Lett. 10. 


© hraces the falling Ether, that is the Parts of 


Name of Night: Theſe, I fay, fell down 


he recent Lua, than ſhe teemed with every 
8 vario us 


| 

| 
| 
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Lett.10. various Species of living Creatures, and aſſiſu 


y PROMETHEUS or Providence, brought for 
their Prince and Ruler mortal __ 


Sive bunc divine Semine 2 

Ile Opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo: 
Sive recens Tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alt 
Atbere, cognati retinebat Semina Cel ; 

| Quam ſatus Iapeto, miſtam fluvialibus Unki 
Finxit in Mien. noderantun cunita Daum 


THis was the poetic Abcount: of the Pn 
duction of Animals, which was followed by t 
ſevereſt Sect of the Philoſophers, with this Pr: 

Caution, that they would enter into no Detail, 
deſcribe particularly the manner of their immei 
ate Generation ; as .indeed they declined me 
dling with the Cauſes of the greater Part oftt 

Productions and Appearances of Nature becaul 
of their Obſcurity *. But in general they hel 
That the Operations of NATURE and Pxc 
* VIDENCE were directed to one and the fant 
© End. That by Nature all Things tended u 
© inclined to the Center, of the Univerſe, 

were conglobated around it: wherefore tx 

- © thickeſt and heavieſt Body is the middlemd 


F « Ovrd. Metamorph. Lib. L 
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© to wit the Earth, and the next heavieſt and Lett. 10. 
© neareſt to it, Vater; being each a Globe 


the one ſolid, and the other concave, having the 
« Farth within it. But that Providence by 
« itsdiverſifying Power under a thouſand Forms, 
© and productive of ten thouſand various Ef- 
t fects, in the firſt place intended Animals to 
© be formed as far more excellent than the other 
parts of the Creation; and the prime of theſe 


Animals to be Gods and Men, for whoſe ſake 


« all the reſt of the World was to be ſet in 
© order. That to the Gods it had aſſigned 
© the Heaven as their Seat, and to Men the 
© Earth, the extreme Parts of the Uni- 


* yerſe ; the Extremities of a Globe being the 


Center and  Circumference. But fince the 
© Water ſurrounded the Earth, and that Man 
is not a Water but a Land-Animal, ſtanding 
in need of Air and much Light, Providence 
* contrived Eminences, and Depreſſions in the 
© Earth, the latter capable of receiving the 
| whole or greater part of the Water formerly 
covering it's Surface, and the former fit for the 
* Habitation of the Human Race, and to hide 
* under it the Water, except what is neceſ- 
' fary for the Plants and Animals deſigned for 
the Uſe of Men.“ So far the learned and 
cautious Stoic a. 


8 2 Bur 


* STRABO, Lib. XVII. Aevyrvus. 


Lett. 1o. Bur the great Parent of Medicine, one of 
A the moſt ſagacious Minds that ever ſurveyed the 


In the Beginning when all was in Confu- 
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Works of Nature, goes a Step further, and de- 
livers his Sentiment of the Source of Life and 
Origin of Animals with great Simplicity. | 
©. ts my Opinion, ſays he, that what we call Hz at 
is both immortal, and views, and thinks, and 
© hears, and knows. all things g8, both thing 
© that now are, and that- are to- be hereafter. 


* ſion, the greater Part of this Hx Ar, iſſuing 
© ſorth, mounted to the higheſt Region of the 
Heavens; and this the Ancients ſeem to me 
to have named the Ether. The next Portion 
© from below, called -Earth, is cold and dry, 
and variouſly agitated, in ſome parts of which 
there was likewiſe much Heat. The third 
© Portion, the Air, occupied the middle Space, 
being ſomething warm and fluid: and the 
fourth, Water, the neareſt to the Earth, be- 
ing the moſt bumid and thickeſt of them 
„ i, While theſe therefore were all whirling 
round in confuſion, much Heat vs left in 
+ © the Earth, in ſome Places more, in ſome leſ, 
Aland lin others a very little; but in number- 
© * leſs Particles, Now it happened in  proceh 
- © of time, that the Earth being dried by 
the Hear, the included Portions of it pro- 
© duced PutrefaRtions, with Membranes u it 
« were, or Wrappers about themſelves, Thele 
+ being long cheriſhed ” the m " 
| uch 
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7 « ſuch Parts of the included Maſs as conſiſted Lett. 10. 
« of the drieſt unctuous Subſtance, with the leaſt v_ 
«© Moiſture, were quickly condenſed and turned 
© into Bones: But ſuch Parts as were more 
© humid and viſcous, - cou'd neither be con- 
© ſolidated by the Heat, nor remain in a State 
of Fluidity 3. and therefore aſſuming a Form 
different from the reſt, they became ſtrong 
Muſcles and Nerves. The Veins on the con- 
* trary containing a cold watery Subſtance, it's 
* more glutinous Surface concocted by the Heat 
© turned into a Coat or Membrane, and 'the 
remaining congealed Moiſture, overcome by 
* the Warmth, was diſſolved, and remained 
© a Fluid, In the ſame manner the Throat, 
© the Stomach, the Belly and all the Entrails 
* of the Animal Body were ' compleated *. 
Theſe the Phyſician enumerates, and deſcribes 
their Formation too minutely to be followed 
without loſing ſight of our Purpoſ. | 
You will obſerve, that the Ancients aſcribe _ 
this generative Power to the new-formed Earth, 
lately ſeparated from the other Elements, and 
retaining many Particles of vivifying etherial 
Fire, But the fanciful Arabs, having received 
this Doctrine when they applied themſelves to 
the Tranſlation of the Grecian Authors, carried 
ita degree ſtill higher; and ſeem to imagine it 
G 3 | not 
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) HivrocnaTes, Bier. III. In the little Treatiſe which ſome | 
will have inſcribed Neg) Daguw, and others Neg Af 
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Lett. 10. not impoſſible, that in a benign Climats woe 
Parts of the Earth, even in it's preſent con- 
dition, may be ſo tempered, as in a long Courſ: 
of Years (God fo ordering it, and affording the 
fame Concurrence he does in ordinary Gene. 
ration) to produce a perfect Animal. 80 fays 
the famous Ebn Sina, whom we call Avicenta, 
one of the four learned Arabs ſuſpected of being 
no ſound Ilamites e, for which he was Newbie 
ly refuted by his more orthodox Coun 
Ebn Roſbd s. But another contemplative Genius 
of the ſame Nation Ebn Topbail, in his elegant 
Letter publiſhed by our excellent Dr. _ 
has end the fame Opinion, and built u 
the Story of his ſelf-taught Philoſopher ; a Man 
ſprung from the Earth, who without ever ſee- 
ing a human Creature, by Dint of Reaſon, 
comes to the Knowledge of an Eternal neceſſi- 
rily exiſtent Bx ix o, Creator and Ruler of all, 
© WE Have been told by our pious An- 
* ceſtors, ſays the Inam e, that among the Iſnds 


© of India, there is one, lying directly under 
f the Line, where Men are produced without 


Father or Mother; and in it there grows a 
Tree, which inſtead of Fruit beats Women 
the fame whom Alnaſadi calls the Dame! 
* of Wakwak. For of all _— of the 


* Earth 


. Believers | in Mahomet's Religion , called Mamiſm. 


* AV8RROES, | 


A Title given to eminent Men in Profeſſion he wot 
not lens the Prieſthood. the by 
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« Earth that Iland enjoys the happieſt Tem-Lett.10. 
{ perature of Air and Climate, by virtue of- 
the pure ſupreme. Light riſing above it, and 
e ſhedding it's Influences upon it. Here, a Te 
certain depreſſed Spot, having contracted Moi- 
{ ſture, the Clay lying undet it began to fer- 

b ment, and fermented ſo long until it acquired 
the requiſite Qualities of Hot and Cold, Wet 

and Dry, in equal and due Proportion. In 
this great Maſs of fermenting Matter, 
ſome Parts of happier Temper than others 
« were apter to mix and coaleſce for Gene- 
tation: But the moſt perfect Temperature 
« preyailed in the: Middle, equal and benign 
' like the Heat of the human Conſtitution. 
© Here the Matter was in higheſt Agitation; 
but while every Part fermented, there wou'd 
' ariſe, as We foe in viſcid Matter boiling in 
'n Pot, great Bubbles of different Figures, | 
it happeried that in the very middle of the 
' fermenting Maſs, there was a ſmall glutinous 
i Subſtance' blown up into a Bubble, divided 

in two by a ſletider Film, and full of an aerial 

' Spirit of the moſt perfect and befitting Tem- 

* perature, To this, by the Direction of the 
' moſt hi God, a Soul joined itſelf, and ſtuck 
' is gloſely to it that it cannot be disjoined . 
neither by Senſation, nor even in Thought; 
there being a perpetual uninterrupted Irradia- 
tion of this Soul from God, in the fame 
manner 26 G6 perpetual Influx of —_— 
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Lett.10.*: from the Sun, to enlighten the World. But 
I © as among the great Variety of Bodies of dif. 


© ferent Texture, there are ſome that reflect not 
* a ſingle Ray of the ſolar Light, ſuch as per. 
* fetly pure Air; others that do reflect a little 
# tho' dimly; ſuch as opaque Badies of broken 
Surface, which as they vary in reflecting the 
© Rays, for the ſame Reaſon differ in their 
s Colours; and others in fine, that perfectly re- 
* fle& the influent Light, ſuch as all poliſhed 
Bodies, Mirrors, Gems, and the. like andto 
6 ſuch. a degree, that theſe Mirrors, if made 
* concave in a certain Proportion, generate Fire 
from the collected Beams: In the ſelf-ame 
manner, this Spirit iſſuing from God upon 

© all his Creatures, leaves not the ſmalleſt Ve- 
# ſtige of it's. Virtue upon ſome of them, be- 
« cauſe of the Defect of the requiſite;Diſpol- 
tion; ſuch are all inanimate Things, unſuſ- 
c ceptible of Life, like unillumined Air in the 
former Compariſon, Others again, where it 
© leaves ſome obſcure Traces of it's Power, as 
in the different kinds of Plants, which ac- 
« cording to their different Textures correſpond 
to opaque Bodies in the fame Compariſan : 
And laſtly, thoſe on whom the lap of 
* this Influx is moſt conſpicuous, the various 
Orders of Animals, whom We compared to 
* poliſhed. reſplendent Surfaces. - But among 
© theſe poliſhed Bodies themſelves, as ſome re- 
* ceive more * ths . Light 10 
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© cauſe they are of the ſame Figure with the Lett. 10. 
sun whom they reſemble, ſo there are like» wv= 
« wiſe certain Animals who receive more kindly 


« the Emanation of Spirit, becauſe they re- 
« ſemble that Spirit, and are formed after it's 
© Image. Such in particular is MAN, of whom 
« is meant that ſaying, Gad made Man ac- 
© cording to the Image of himſelf *, If this 


* Reſemblance be ſo ſtrong and predominant, 


© that it deſtroy and as it were abſorb their 
' Likeneſs to every other Thing, ſo that the 
© Blaze of its Splendor ' kindles and conſumes 
whatever it reaches, it then reſembles thoſe 

' ardent concave Orbs, which reunite the Rays 
' and ſet all Things on fire. This happens 
to inſpired Prophets only; as we ſhall. ſee more 
particularly in it's proper place. Then, 

after a Soul had joined itſelf to the ne- formed 
Heart, the ingenious and eloquent Arab goes 
on to deſcribe the Formation and Structure of 
the other noble Parts with ſuch Skill in Anato- 
my and vivid ſtriking Metaphors, as wou'd go 
near to perſuade you, That it was not impoſs 
ible but ſach a wondrous Frame as the human 
005 might be formed in a Maſs of fermented 
Ir will perhaps aſſiſt your Belief, if after 
teaing the knowing Stoic, the great Phyſician, 
From the Conan, ä 
 Epiſtola (i. 'e. Commentariolum de) Har Enn Toxpnan. 


Lett. 10. and Tophail's contemplative Son, you will agit 
oa liſten to our eminent rhiloſophical Divide, 
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* The Opinion, ſays he, of Animals tiſing out 
of the Earth at firſt, was not peculiat to E. 
© picurus, on whoſe account it hath lain undet 
5 ſome Odium : the Szoics were of the fame 
© mind, and the Pythagoreans, and the EGV. 
* tians, and I think all that ſuppoſed the Eanh 
# to riſe from a Chaos. Neither do I know any 
© harm in that Opinion, if duely limited and 
* ſtated; for what Inconvenience A it, or wht 
* Diminution of Providence; that there ſhou' 
be the Principles of Life, as well as the 
© Ptinciples of Vegetation in the new Earth? 
As to the ſpontaneous Ori in of Living 
Creatures, Moſos plainly implies, that there wi 
a particular Action or Miniſtry of Providence 
© in the formation of the Body of Man; but 
© as to other Animals he ſeems to ſuppoſe that 


* the Earth brought them forth as it did Herbs 
and Plants. 


Tux truth is, there is no ſuch gteat Di 
* ference betwixt vegetable and animal Egg 
or betwixt the Seeds out of which Plast. 
e riſe, but that we may conceive all An 
_ riſe, and the Eggs out of which the dhe t 
© well as the other roſe, to have been ii tl 
e Earib: and as ſome Warmtk and li 


* * fluence 


xx. Ch. 1. V. 24, compared with V. 11. 
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« pregnation, which is neceſſary to make ani- 
« mal-Eggs fruitful, was imputed by the An- 


pute Element, which had the fame effect up- 
« on our great Mother the Earth, as the Irra- 


« diation of the Male hath upon the Fernale's 
JN . | 
a | ü | ö 
Al Ether, all-mighty Father, Source of Life, 
d Into the Bofom of bis joyful Wife 

he In genial Showers came down, —— 

h? 
nl © Tis true, Animal. Eggs do not ſeem to be 


fruitful of themſelves without the Influence 
' of the Male; and this is not neceſſary in 
du Plant-Eggs or vegetable Seeds: — But nei- 
ha WY © ther does it ſeem neceſſary in a/{ animal- 
ahh Eggs, if there be any Animals Ponte orta, or 
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guence from the Sun is required for the Ve- Lett. 10, 
; getation of Seeds, ſo that Influence or im- 


cients to the ETHER, or to an active and 


bred without Copulation : and as we obſerv, 


ed, according to the beſt knowledge we have 


'or ETHER. The Ancients, both the Sroics 
and Ariſtotle, have ſuppoſed that there was 


' geniture, from whence the Virtue of it chiefly 
' proceeded ; and if ſo, Why may not we ſup- 
' poſe at that time, ſome general Impreſſion or 
' bradiation of that purer Element to fructify 
| © the 


/ 


' of this male-Influence, it is reaſonable to be- 
' lieve that it may be ſupplied by the Heavens 


ſomething of an etherial Element in the Male- 
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Lett.1o,* the new-made Earth? Moſes faith there wy 
242 Incubation of the Spirit of God upon the 


© Maf; and without all doubt that was either 
to form or fructify it, by the Mediation of 
this active Principle: But the Ancients ſpeak 
more plainly, with expreſs mention af this 
C Ether, and of the Impregnation of the Earth 
© by it as betwixt Male and Female: a Notion 
* which St. Auguſtin faith Virgil did not take 
© from the Fictions of the Poets, but from the 
© Books of the Philoſop bay” 
S8o much then for 4 firſt Part of the Poet' 
Tale, of the Riſe of all things from Cn Abs, 
the Formation of the Earth through the Me. 
diation of Love, the Expanſion of the Ha- 
ven, and the Production of every Species of 
Plants and Animals through their. conjunct O- 
peration. Will you now follow. the fame fa- 
gacious Guide while he explains the Sequel of 
the Story, and paints the ſecond Scene of the 
Creation ? I mean the ſubſequent State of Things 
to the firſt Settlement of the Univerſe, This, 
according to the ancient Tradition, was the 
happy golden Age in the Infancy of the World. 


: * For as ſoon, ſays 2 as the Gods 
were 


« Tum Pater omnipotens feecundis imbribus Aru ER 
Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit, et omnes 
Magnos alit 4 commixtus corpors foetus. bn non. 

1 


+ De Ciyrrar. Dez, Lib. IV. Cap. 7 
* de dA yy ac. Yeoi Junloi v geo, 


xędo ton an of * eine. . 7 


+ it's Inhabitants was of Gold, and lived happy 
© like the Gods themſelves ; without Pain or 
© Care, without Anxiety or Toil, ſecure from 
the Blaſt of old Age, or the Bane of Diſeaſe, 
© they paſſed their delightful Days in Youth's 
nun Bloom. Their Life flowed' with good 
Things; the fertile Earth ſpontaneons poured 
her Fruit; the Heaven ſmiled in perpetual 
spring; Rivers of Milk and Streams of Nec- 
* tar ran through their Fields, and Honey dropt 
like Dew, from the verdant Oak. Thus they 

« peaceful lived for Ages; and at their Death, 
© which reſembled a balmy Sleep, they were 
transformed into beneficent Genii, girt in 
* Robes of Air, Guardians of good Men 2. 

So the Poets ſing; and none of them ſweeter 
than your admired Guarin!'s Maſter (for fo 
| muſt call Torquato Taſſo) in his natural ele- 
gant AMINTA, Hear now their truly learned 
Interpreter, explaining their Wonders, correct- 
ing their Wanderings, and turning their Fables 

into real Philoſophy. - The Ancients, ſays he, 
* make their mo Age begin immediately after 
e 


S S r K 5 Oo 


* 


C 


"Ore 800 * ge, ade Hun k bers, 
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: Flumina tum lactis, tum flumina nectaris Hows 
Flayaque de viridi ſtillabant ilice mellaa. 
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were born, and along with them mortal Men Lett. 10 
had fprung from the Earth, the firſt Race of ve 


110% Tete concerning Mythaldgy, 
Lett. 10. the Production and Inhabitation of the Bari 
| yn (which they as well as Moſes raiſe from Chu) 


© and to degenerate by degrees till the Deluge 
* when the World ended and began again; Bu 

. © beſides a golden Age in general; which was 
common to all the Earth, they noted ſome 
© partsof it that were more golden, if I-muy 6 
* fay, than the reſt; the Eꝶſian Field, forts: 
nate Mandi, Gardens of Alcinous, Heſperi- 
* des; &c. Thele particularly anſwer to PA. 


© RADISE; I | ad 


* Txz1xk Characters 
© en Age were fuſt, Ver erat @ternum, u 
Ovid terms it, an eternal Spring, They fup- 

« poſed that in the Reign of Saturn, who ws 
© an ante-diluvian God, Time flowed with 
© a more even Motion, and there was no d- 
© verſity of Seeſons in the Lear: But 


| Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora Virli; 


* as they expreſs it, in their way, who ſeldom 
give any ſevere and philoſophical Account of 
the Changes of NaTuRE.. Yet what ws 

© accounted fabulous or hyperbolical in this Re- 
© preſentation, we ſte to have been really and 


* philoſophically true. The ſecond Charadttr 
© of the golden Age is the Longevity of Men 


and other Animals to which Foſephu: the 
* Jewiſh Hiſtorian ſays the Authors of all the 
h a aa 
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: neſs. The third, the Fertility of the Soil, and Lett. 10. 
production of Animals out of the new made 


Earth: It's Fruits at firſt were ſpontaneons, 


and the Ground without being torn and tor= 


« mented, fatisfied the Wants or Deſires of Man: 


When Nature was freſh and full, all things 
t flowed from her more eaſily and more pure 


« (fays the good Doctor, not very philoſophi- 


g cully, but in an honeſt Effuſion of Heart, 


and ſincere Admiration of his favorite new¾ - 
born Earth) like the firſt- running of the 
Grape or the Honey-Comb: But zow-ſhe muſt 
be ſqueezed and preſſed, and her Productions 
taſte more of the Earth and of Bitterneſs. 


— Then, nothing violent, nothing frightful, 


nothing troubleſome or incommodious to 
Mankind came from above, but the Counte- 
© nance of the Heaven was always ſmooth and 
© ſerene, ——= I have often thought it a very 


deſirable Piece of Power, if a Man could but 
command a fair Day when he had occafion 


for it: Tis more than the greateſt Prince 
© upon Earth can do; yet they never wanted 
one in that primitive World, nor ever faw 
© a foul one: But they had conſtant Breezes 
from the Motion of the Earth and the Courſe 
© of the Vapaurs, which cooled the open Plains, 
and made the Weather temperate as well as 


© fair, For their Spring was perpetual ; their 


Fields always green; their Flowers always 
' freſh, and the Trees always covered with 


Leaves. 


Lacking © Leaves and Fruit : Metals and Mineral they 
— had none, and the happier they; no Gold aa 


, * ſpoke of their Longevity: They were not only 
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Silver, nor coarſer Ore. 
As to Men and Animals, wa; have alandy 


longer lived, but larger and ſtronger chan they 
_ © are at preſent. The State af every thing that 
has Life is divided into the Time of its.Growth, 
© Conſiſtency, and it's Decay; and when the 
whole Duration is longer, every one of theſe 

* Parts, though not always in like Proportion, 
© will be longer. The Growth therefore, both 


ein Men and other Animals, laſted longer in 


© that World than it does now, and conſe. 
< quently carried their Bodies to a greater Height 
| © and Bulk: And I am very ready to believe 

P that their Stamina were ſtronger, and their 
| Bodies greater than ours; and any Race of 
* ſtrong Men living long in Health, wou'd 
| © have Children of a proportionable Stature. In 
like manner their Trees would. be both taller, 
* and every way bigger than ours; in no dan- 
ger of being ſtruck with Thunder, or blown 
doxyn by Winds and Storms, though they bad 

been as high as the Pyramids of Egypt; the 
« Fowls of Heaven making their Neſts in their 
Boughs; and under 3 theBcaſb 
© of the Field bringing forth their Young, .. 
Lux us nem take a Proſpect of the. ae 

«£ Werldat that time, or of the civil and artif- 
— 4 * cial World; what the eee 
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t theſe was, what the. Manner of living Los. 
« how the Scenes of human Life wore d. 1 
« ferent from ours at preſennt. _ 
© THE Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, in their | 
« Deſcriptions of the golden Axe, 'exhibit to us 
an Order rf Things, and a Form of Life very 


different from any thing we ſee in our Days; 


Abut they are not to be truſted in all Parti- 


 culars : They many times exaggerate mat- 


ters on purpoſe, that they may ſeem more 
ſtrange or more great, and by that means 


move and pleaſe us more. A moral or pbi- 
t bſepbic Hiſtory of the World well writ, wou'd 
be a very uſeful Work z to obſerve and te- 


late how the Scenes of human Life, have 


' in ſeveral Ages changed the Modes and. Forms 
© of living; in what Simplicity Men began at 
« firſt, and by what degrees they came out of 
that Way by Luxury, Ambition, Improve 

* ment or Changes in Nature: then, what new. 
Forms and Modifications were r by 
© the Invention of Arts, what by Religion, 


what by Superſtition; This Won d be a View 


* of Things more inſtructive, and more fatis- 


factory, than to know what King reigned in 
uch an Age, and what Battles were fought, 
* which common Hiſtory teacheth, and teach» 


eth little more. Such Affairs are but the 
hie Under-Plots in the Tragicomedy of the 


World; the main Deſign is of another nature, | 


and of fat * Extent and | Conſequence. | 
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Lett. 10. 
— nanimate, fo the Civil World depends upon 


Shell of the new formed Earth, encloſing the 
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As the animate World depends upon the 


© them both, and takes it's meaſures from them, 


© NaruRE..is fill the Foundation, and the 


Affairs of Mankind are a SuperſtruQure that 


< will be always proportioned to it. No- 
thing more certain than theſe general Maxims 
laid down by this great Man, with equal Pet. 
ſpicuity and Elegance ; and fo far he may be 

followed without the leaſt heſitation : But now 
he takes a Step further, and aſſumes the Hy- 


potheſis of his ingenious Theory, the ſmooth 


great Deep or Abyſs of Water, whoſe Diſrup- 
tion he believes occaſioned an univerſal De- 
luge, and produced the Inequalities of the pre 
ſent terraqueous Globe. 

* Tax perpetual Equinox, ſays he, of the 

« primeval Earth, the Smoothneſs of it's Sur- 
© face, the Anmel of the Air, Serenity of 
the Heavens, without Cold, violent Winds, 
© Rains, Storms, or Extremity of Weather of 
© any kind, wou'd require little Protection from 
< the Injuries of the Air in that ſtate: where- 
. as now one great Part of the Affairs of Life 
«x to preſetve ourſelves from thoſe Inconve- 
© niencies by Building and Choathing; two 
© things which were then, in a manner, red. 
© tefs, or in ſuch plainnefs and fimplicity that 


every one might be his own Workman, Ten! 
Land Bou rs, things of eaſy and ſudden Struc- 


1 0 ture, 
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« ture; wou'd keep them from all Incommo- Lett. 10. 
« dities of the Air and Weather, better than 


© ſtone Walls and ſtrong Roofs defend us now; 
« and Men are apt to take to the eafief ways 
« of living, till Nergſity or Vice put theih up⸗ 
© on others that are more laborious and arti- 
« ficial, They fed not upon Fle/b in thoſe pri- 
© raitive Ages, but only 3,90 Fruits and Herbs; 
« as ſeems to be plainly confirmed by the Li- 
* cence God Almighty gave Noah and fis Poſt- 
t erity to feed upon Animals: Every mouing 
* thing that liveth ſhall be Meat fo? you: 
© whereas before, in the new-made_ Earth, he 
© had only preſcribed them for their Diet, every 
© Herb bearing Sted, which is upbn the Face 
F the Earth, und every Tree in the wbbith is 
the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed; and of this 
natural Diet they wou'd be provided to their 
* hands, without further Preparation, as the Birds 
and Beaſts are. | 
© Hexn is 4 World indeed without PRG- 
© METHEUS, or the uſe of Fi RE and the fub- 
' ſequent Arts; and witha very different Face 
' and Aſpect from what it now wears, För 
' of theſe Heads, Food arid Coathing, Buildihg 
and Traffic, with- that Frain of Arts, Trades 
and Manufactures that attend theth, the 


' civil Order of Pings is in a great meafüre 


' conſtituted and em punded: Theſe make the 
* B/ineſs of Life, the ſeveral Occupations of 
' Men, the Noiſe and Hurry of the World; 
H 2 © theſe 


.116 
Lett. 10. theſe fill our Cities and our Fairs, our Hz. 
w=y—,< vens and Ports; yet all theſe fine things at 

but the Effects of : Indigency and Neceflitoul. 
neſs, for the moſt part needleſs, and unknoyn 


in the firſt happy State of Nature. 
THE (ANCIENTS: have told us the fins 


not know, they looked like poetical Strin 


In another Light; with their Reaſons and 


rural World, which is the Baſis upon which 
they ſtand: And this doth not only give them 


i logiſts. It is the ſame that Socrates mention 
in two apocryphal Lines of Homer concerning 


| He. calls them ſuch, Nn _ are 55 to 


in theſe Accounts of the Creation as they come 


Leiters concerning Myrboulg 


8 things in effett; but. telling them withoit 
their Grounds, which they themſelves di 


and pleaſant Fictions, and with moſt Men 
* paſſed for no better. We have ſhewn then 


© Cauſes, deduced a the State of the n. 


4 full. and jufl Credibility, but alſo lays 
Foundation for After-Thoughts and further 
© Deductions when they meet with Minds di- 
« poſed to purſue Speculations of this nature. 

Now, my ingenious: Friend! whom the 
Gayety of Life does not hinder from reading, 
nor even from thinking, (for they go not 


always together ;) there is a lucky Circumſtance 


to us from the Egyptian or Grecian Mythe- 


the human and divine Appellations of Cupii 


| 3 he de 
4 Di. T. Burnets Sa ente wi tory of the Earl. i 
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de found in the authentic Canon of the Poets Lett! 10. 
Works, but were -only- handed down ina Tra- =v—= . 


dition current among thoſe who called them< 
{elves his Poſterity. - To theſe apocryphal Verſes, 
fays the ſmiling Sage, We are at liberty to gi 
or withhold our Aſſent as us have a'mind X. 

As for your curious Requeſt, that I ſhou'd 
always ſubjoin my own Sentiments of the ſeve- 
ral Schemes of the Ancients and Moderns, you 
will give me leave only ſo far to comply with 
it, as to declare, that I find it- impoſſible for 
me to keep pace with this great Genins, while 
he profeſſes his full and firm Belief of the 
Theory of the Creation as he has deſcribed it. 
His Memory I highly honour, and admire the 
Strength of his Fancy, and Compaſs of his 
manly well-digeſted Learning; but cannot ac- 
company him throughout his amuſing Plan, for 
Reaſons that imply too many Premiſſes, and 
wou d require too ſevere a Diſcuſſion to be read 
with pleaſure by a Perſon of your Vivacity: 
beſides that it muſt be a Point of important 
Neceflity, that either involves me in Controverſy 
m Writing, or in Diſputes in Converſation. 
But if theſe beautiful Sketches awake your 
Curioſity to ſtudy the Sacred Theory of the 
Earth, and you ſhou'd then wiſh to know it's 
weak Sides, you will find Objections againſt it's 
Orthodoxy in a Dutch Divine, Leidecter's Com 
mentary on the Mo oſaic Account of the Creation, 

and 
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Lett. 10. and the Inconſiſtency of ſo fine a Scheme. plainly 
wy=> demonſtrated by — Mathematician thun 
the learned Mr, Keil. It is enough to my 
purpoſe, if the entertaining Light in which iti 

Foſtly admired Author has endeavoured. to/ ſe 

its Affinity, or rather Sameneſs with ancien 
Tradition, diſpel the Miſt that in your 

hung over Mythology, and ſhew you that the 

firſt Prieſts and Poets, the Fathers of Wiſdom, 
knew more and thought deeper than . 

e to imagine. 
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LETTER ELEVENTH. r 


3 nend! 7 need be alidhr 
prehinifions of haying your Ima- 


4 by theſe beautiful Alhiſive and (as you 
are pleaſed to call them) Le conatrn g 
ſentations of Nature: Beſides the eaſy, Phong 


Cure I formerly” 4 5 . to du, two othie 
Conſidefations prove e © — Antidotes 


againſt the 9 5 nfeckion. The firſt, that 
you know them to be Fables as 14 5 Rand 


EY 1 & : 


while pets "the wond'tous Tale 5 per- 


petually eontioaling it's own Fancies, and 


improving in the wholeſotne Habit of fifting 
the various Obj: Lets preſented to it by the 
mimic Faculty, Whether they be Fantotns 
or Realities. 


Examination | y Men the wWidelt Sn 
and exalted Genus a BAcON ane a BURNET, 


thoug ht to be genuine and true. Such in part 
is the Doctrine of the Creation, called the Theo- 


gony or Birth of the Gods; ſuch the Diviſion 


of — Diane into the Golden, Silver, Bra- 


be K Ha4 don 


gination de Ie or your Judgment miſguid- | 


h ie other, that the moſt im- 
portant and "original of wem, fuck as wou d 
be, moſt likely to lead * ſtray, ate upon | ſtrict 


— — 


Land zen and Iron Ages, and ſuch in fine the 
= of PROMETHEUS With which you ſtem 0 ll c 
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be ſo delighted, and which is indeed * 
auen and entertaining 
Bur there is ſtill another . F in 
this Method af Inſtruction by Fable and-4. 
Io, that muſt effectually prevent am) Fd. 
lacy, or hazard of being ar I mean it\ 
Condeſcenſion and Pliableneſs to all. ſorts of Suh: 
Le and Aptneſs to illuſtrate indifferently u- 
or even. oppoſite Opinions, For Mytho- 
rw” OE you to no Creed, nor pins. you 
down to a Set of Principles, beyond which, you 
muſt either not take a ſtep, or loſe her Company. 
On the contrary, ſhe permits, nay afliſts you to 
contemplate at caſe, and like her eldeſt Dau her 
the early. Academy, follows com complacent 10 
| therlodver, you lead, As you point, ſhe exert 
her creative Power, lays on ber vivid 
varying Colours, and diffuſes. interchanging 
Streams of Light on one and the fame Ob- 
jet, Witneſs 1 4 double View you , have al 
ready had of the Riſe of Things and Govern- 
ment of the World from 1 — us in the He- 
ſeription of PAx, and from Hefud in bis bot. 
rowed Theogany ; and fill plainer, in the double 
Moral of rometheus, as Coin either the 
divine Providence in the F ormation ef tbe 
World, and particularly of Man; or human 
 Forefight, 
Bernt dati ut 


noſtro jure liceat de- 
Cic10. 


0 Nobis autcin en Ann ab magram bc 
maximè probabile occurrat, 
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Forefight, perpetually on the rack for the Ne- Lett.1 I. 
ceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life, ſince the —v— 
Invention of Arts and the Uſe of Fire. 

Lr me however relieve you a little from 
{ach gloomy Objects as ancient CHAOS and 
duſky Ex E Bus, and give you a Specimen. of 
the Powers of this Enchantreſs, and of the va- 
rious Shapes ſhe aſſumes, on a Subject you 
Generation of Capid, at the Birth of VRN us, 
as the Son of Poxus and PExNIA, (Plenty and 
Want) and the Deſcription of his variable Na- 
ture; and then liſten to another poetie Tale. 

Tux Goddeſs of Beauty being pregnant, - 
brought forth a delicate Infant they called | 
© Cupid or Deſire, hom i the gave to the Graces 
to be nurſed : But unhappily the Child neither 
* throve in Perſon, nor put forth Feathers to | 
* garniſh his feeble unfurniſhed Wings. Un- s 
*-der- this Affliction his Mother and. Nurſes 
had recourſe to the firſt and moſt ancient 
' of the Oracles, the infallible Themis, who 
gave this Anſwer: That Love, it was true, 
came for the moſt: part, iingie into the World; 

* but that he cou'd never truly grow nor at- 
* tain his full Strength while he continued fo: 
* that his Mother muſt therefore bring forth 
another Son, and then the one wou d thrive 
* that if one of them ſhou'd unfortunately die, 

'the other cou'd not Jong ſurviye him., 80 
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Lett.11,* ſaid the ſooth- ſaying Themis ; and Yen; +. 
gain pregnant, brought forth anothet boo, 

| * Anteros by Name, or mutual Lovz. Hen 

< ſooner came into Being, than his elder Bro. 

* ther grow a-pace, inſtantly his Wings fledged 

and he took his flight to Heaven; them be 

aſſociated with the Muſes, was intimate with 

* Mercury, kept ſometimes m—_— with Hh. 

* men, and grew in favour with en 
except the implacable Momus.” 

So far, I dare ſay, you think Alen 

but a little patience, my Friend ! See how the 

Scene changes in the hands of another-Myihe. 

_ This growing Favour, the blind ca- 

* pricious Cupid did not know how t in- 

© prove; He grew--inſolent and vain, and bs 

© haved with Arrogance to the ſuperior/Poy- 

© ers. It was his pleaſure to ſow. [Diſcard + 

© mong the Inhabitants of Heaven, and male 

Enmity reign where Peace and Concom 

© ſhou'd for ever dwell. Implacable Feydsraped 

| | among the Gods and Goddeſſes on his a0 

BY count, fo that the well ordered celeſtial Star 

| 3 began to totter, and threatned igretgionabs 

Ruin. In this Extremity, the Nulets of He- 

| < yen called the Gods to a folemn_Aﬀegably, 

1 ia order to provide a proper Remedy for th 


growing Evil, Lov was 1 
victed of being a public Incendiary, and 
Diſturber of the State. The Qugftien ef 
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« by the Suffrage 


the bleſt Abodes; ſhou'd be a Retainer to 
© Ceres and Bacebus on Earth, and have his 
Wings ftript of their Feathers by Saturn, 
that he might be no more able to riſe from 
the Ground, or again ane the Confines of 
Heaven. 

Shou'd yu chance to op a liege at this story, 
ind weigh it's Circumſtances, it wou d be no 
ſmall Entertainment, I imagine, to over-hear 
the Soliloquy that wou'd break from a Man 
fa nicely qualified, to judge of it's Propriety : 
Unleſs the Favours you have received from the 
Fair ſhou'd put a Biaſs on your Underſtanding, 
and diſpoſe you to patronize the hood-winkt 
Gol againſt the immpariiah Pave, © 'Tis very 
{ bard, methinks, I hear faid in a Sigh, 
Nr Cupid! always loaded with Ca- 

+ hmnies, Ta ſuffering for Crimes not thy 
_ Tis very hard! Love! the Cordial 

( of Life, the Refiner of Manners, the Band 
* of Society; the Wich of the Wiſe, and Re- 
\ ward: of the Brave! Baniſhed from Heaven, 
* chamed to  grovel on Earth, to depend on 
teur lawelt A „ and to have his Pinions 
plumed by every paſſing Year! Ts there then 
' thing made or exakting in a generons Paſ- 
nt, nor proof againſt 
de Stroke of Age? Does every Charm fly 
with youthful Bloom? And will the Time 


indeed 
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of the twelve great Gods, Lett. 17. 
that Cupid ſhou d for ever be baniſhed from. 


3 
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Lett,rr.* indeed come, when I ſhall look unmoved o 
— fthat Face I now idolize; view indifferent that 

© Perſon, now. the Delight of my Eyes; or 
© liſten unenchanted to the Voice that now 
© viſhes my Heart? 1 - ant” 
_ TAKE» Courage, my anda Friend My 
thology is impartial, or: to ſay it better, id 
ferent ; no farther oraculous than as the i: 
preſents: unchangeable Truth: The fame Fa. 
culty that degraded your Souris Deity, cn 
raiſe him to — Honours, and, with 
proper Management, rake him the Source of 
"pions and better Genius of the human Race. 
Lovx, ſays the moſt moral of all the Poets, 
is the greateſt School of Wiſdom and Vir. 
tue: = of all the Powers that preſide ore 
human Affairs, bis Influence and Sway iz the 
5 © ſweeteſt to Mortals. ' For pouring Joy un- 
mixed into either Heart, he fills them both 
with mutual Hope, Even his Toils are ple 
< fant, and his Wounds refreſhing : May ne- 
ver Friend of mine live exempt from © the 
© ſoothing Smart; nor I be condemned to dwel 
* among Joveleſs Men! Attend ye Young, and 
* liſten: ye Fair! Fly not from the profferet 
© BliG; but welcome the propitious pn 
© wiſely uſe his unenvious Bounty! 3 
© AnD THov ! all-mighty,Lovs !* Sovereig! 
of Gods and Men, either teach not Mortal | 
thy Way, but. ſhut their Eyes on Worth and 
a N or mildly moderate a n _ 


CY — 6 „ * — 
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« and over-pay the Sufferings thou bringeſt with Lett. 11. 
« ſweet. Returns of Love. So ſhalt thou be 
ian highly-honoured * God : but if thy Vota- 
« ries ſigh and pine in vain, then that ſame 
« Leſſon which thou giveſt To Love, will rob 
« thee of the {Honours paid by Men. 
Tux happieſt Practice of that Leſſon is pret- 
tily painted by an ancient Tragedian, the Au- 5 
thor of the Compariſon of the Power of Love 
to the Effects of Wine. The Juice of the 
Grape, ſays he, when mixed with Water, pro- 
duces Health and Mirth ; when drunk FR” 
to exceſs, occaſions Mz iſchief and Madneſs. 
the e manner Love, when moderate = 
gentle, is the Source of Pleaſure and ſoft En- 
jyment ; but when intenſe and raging, turns 
the moſt terrible impetuous Paſſion in the hu- 
man Breaſt, Cup ip therefore, continues the 
elegant Poet, is armed with 7400 Bows ; the 
one he bends. with the Aid of the Graces 
i tb % TUYN, for.a happy ſmiling Lot ; the 
other with his Bandage on his Eyes zwi 
ay yuaer Groras, to the eee _ "OY 
of Life ©. - 

Wou'd you wiſh to ſee him in one Shape 
more? Recollect the common trite Deſcription 
of his Nature and Equipage: He is a winged 


Fa. 


_ 
—— | 
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uh God, ever a Boy in Age and Stature, mounting 
nd. lot at his pleaſure, ſhooting with a Bow, and 
Jn, burning 


Ya 7” Stobeum. 
ee 1 Theophraſtum. 


Lett. 1 1. burning with a Torch: But according 10 vl 
is,, a celebrated comic Author, no one of all 
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the Painters, Sculptors, Founders, or even Poets 
' themſelves, ſeem to have known any thing of 
the Nature of Love, nor in ſhort any fort of 
Men who have undertaken to repreſent the 
Perſon and Qualities of this various God, For 
iti himſelf he is neither male nor female 5 nei- 
ther truly God, nor yet meer Man; he is fat 
from fooliſh, nor on the other hand, is he 
wiſe ; but being made up of different Inpte- 
dients brought and borrowed from different | 
quarters, he changes his ſingle Figure into « il ® 
thouſand ſhifting Forms. He is bold like the T 
braveſt Man, and timorogs like the weakeſt * 
Woman; is thoughtleſs like an Ideot, and pro- th 
vident like a Politician ; he has the Fierceneß 
o a wild Beaſt, the Hardneſs of the Adamant 

and the Ambition of a deified Hero . 
Tubus you ſee how ductile and uncircum- 
ſcribed the allegorical Art proves ori a propet 
Subject: but how pliable ſoever this Mother 
of the Muſes may be in her.own Nature, and 
however condeſcending to her real Favourites 
ſhe is at firſt of very difficult acceſs ; beſtows 
her Grace ſcantily, and very ſeldom upon 
modern Poet. The Reaſons of this Partiality 
wou d. be too long and ſome of them too in- 
vidious to be diſcuſſed by me: But you muſt 
| have 


a Auzx18 apud Athenæum. 


uy 
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ve obſerved, that ſhe has been ſo profuſe of Lett.r 1, 
her Favours to the Ancients, that many of their v— 
Gods have double or triple Repreſentations. 
This wou'd occur to you in Pan the Uni- 
verſe, and PAN the Paſtoral God of Arcadia; 
in VEsTA the eternal Fire, and VESsTA the - \ 
Guardian of a Dwelling ; and much more now, | | 
| in Love a human Paſſion; and Loves the firſt | ] 
Principle that ſettled the. rolling Chaos and U 
cemented the tecent Creation. nn 
Doxs that Idea appear ſtill ſtrange and ab- 
ſtruſe to your Fancy? or have you rendered it 
familiar, by frequently reviewing the wondrous 
Tale of the Riſe of all Things from the blind 
unactive Maſs, where, I know not how long, 
they had lain blended together? Let me give 
it a little bright'ning, by a new Proof of the 
Power and Wealth of Mythology on that in- 
tereſting Suh ee 2 
'Tis obſervable, ſays one great Interpreter of 
myſtic Tradition, that the Ancients, in treat- 
ing of the Chaos, and in raifing the World out 
of it, ranged it into ſeveral Regions or Maſles, 
and in that order, ſucceſſively riſing one from an- 
other, as if it was a Pedigree or Genealogy z and 
thoſe Parts or Regions of Nature, into which 
the Chaos was by degrees divided, they ſigni- 
fed commonly by dark and obſcure Names, 
s Night, Tarturus, Oceans, and ſuch like: 
And whereas the Chaos when it was firſt ſet 
on work, ran all into Diviſions and Separa- 
= tions 
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Lett. 11. tions of one Element from another, which af: 
— terwards were all in ſome meaſure united and 


aſſociated in the primigenial Earth, the Ancient 
accordingly made Cox TENTION the Principh 
that reigned in the Chaos at firſt; - then Loyy, 


the one to expreſs the Diviſions, the other the 


Union of all Parties in this 1 and common 
Bond . 

Tnis Notion of the F ormation of the Worl 
was explained before; but view the ſame Ob- 


ject now in another Light, and as it is drawn 


by the ſame maſterly Pen; There is one re- 
markable Doctrine amongſt the Ancients, partly 
ſymbolical ; the Propriety and Application of 
whoſe $y::bo] hath been little underſtood, I 
their Doctrine of the Mundane Egg, or thei 


comparing the World, and eſpecially the ori 


ginal Compoſition of it to an E. This ſeems 
to be a mean Compariſon. : what Proportion, 
or what Reſemblance is there between the 


World and an Egg? And yet I do not know 


any ſymbolical Doctrine or Concluſion that hah 


been ſo univerſally entertained by the Aye 


or Wiſe and Learned of all Nations. By the 
World in this Similitude they do not mean 


the great Univerſe; but this ſublunary World 
which we inhabit, And now do but refied 
upon the Theory of the Earth, the Manner 


of it's * at firſt, and the Figure 0 
it 


Dr. Svanar's Theory, Book I. Ch. v. 


* it: * * ö 
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it when compleated, and you will need no Lett. 11. 


We hive ſhewed that the Figure of it was 
wa], and the in ward Form of it was a Frame 
of four Regions encompaſſing one another, 
where that of Fire lay in the middle like the 
Et, and a Shell of Earth encloſed them all, 


 ſhews ſuch an Aptneſs and Elegancy in the Re- 
preſentation, that upon a View and Compare of 
Circumſtances, one cannot doubt but that we 
have truly found out the Riddle of the Mun« 
dane Egg. But, to be more particular, the 


external Figure, tho' that be true too, as for 
the Inward Compoſition of it, conſiſting of ſe- 
ral Orbs, one including another; and in that 
order as to anſwer the ſeveral elementary Re- 
gions, of which the new-made Earth was con- 
ſtituted. For if we admit for the Volk a 
central Fire, and ſuppoſe the Pigure of the 
Earth oval, and a little extended towards the 
Poles (as probably it was, ſeeing the Cortex 
that contains it is ſo) thoſe two Bodies do very 
naturally repreſent one another, as if a Scheme 
vere made to repreſent the interior Faces of 
both a divided Egg, or the Earth; where, as 
the two inmoſt Orbs wou'd repreſent the Volk, 
and the Membrane that lies next above it, fo 
tie exterior Region of the Earth is as the Shell 
i the Egg, and the Abyſs under it as the 

_ 1 | White 


This gives a Solution fo eaſy and natural, and 


other Interpreter to underſtand this Myſtery. - Ca 


Earth reſembles an Egg, not ſo much for its 


Lett,r1.Vhite that lies under the Shell. And cond 
hey dering that this Notion of the Mundane Egy, 
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or that the World was oviform, hath been the 
Senſe and Language of all Antiquity, ' Greek, 
Lats, Egyptians, Perfians and others, I thought 
it not unworthy our notice in this place, 
| ſeeing it receives ſuch a clear and eaſy Explica- 
tion from that Origin and Fabric we have 
given to the firſt Earth; and alſo reflects Light 
upon the Theory itſelf, and confirms it to be 
no Fiction; this Nation, which is a kind of 
Epitome or Image of it, having been conſerved 
in the moſt ancient Learning. Had the 
Works of Orpheus been preſerved, I ſhov'd 
hope for as much Inſtruction from them alone, 
as to the Origin of the World, as from all 
that is now extant of the other Greek Philo- 
ſophers. He underſtood in a good meaſure, 
bow the Earth roſe from CH Aos ; what was its 
external Figure, and what the Form of its in- 
ward Structure. For the Opinion of the gud 
Figure of the Earth is aſcribed to him and hi 
Diſciples ; and the Doctrine of the mundane 
Egg is ſo peculiarly bis, that it is called by 
Proclus the Orynic-EcGG: not that he was 
the firſt Author of that Doctrine, but the firſt 
that brought it into Greece from Egypt, or the 
Eat. 5 3 

Axp now, I hope, you are fully convinced; 
that Mythology leaves us at liberty to think 
and reaſon as we liſt ; and therefore can * 
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is no further aſtray than we ourſelves have a Lett. i 1; 
mind to follow. You have ſeen how variouſly —v— 
it repreſents the Riſe of Things, according to 

the different Opinions of tlie Sages concerning 

them ; like a Mirrour that reflects whatever Ob- 

kt is held before it, and in the Colours it 

then wears, whether genuine of not. You will 

ſee its Complaiſance ſtill plainer in the mythi- 

al Account, not now of the Riſe, but of the 
Governmerit of the World, by the Father of 

the Gods and Men; all-mighty Fovez and by 

ome few of the inferior Deities; the Fates and 

Firtune, Hecate and Pandbra, whom I intend 

to ſelect, and explain their Natures for yout 


Catertainment, 


4 an 


Nurs, , 
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not ſuch Admiration in the Minds of the 


_ © the Chriſtians in Reach and Capacity in thi 


© only a tranſient ſuperficial View of theſe 


© join and ſpell out theſe hidden Character 
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LETTER TWELPTH, 


UR ingenious Countiymac; Sir Thom 
Brown, ſays he had two Books from 
w 


hich he drew his Theology. One of them 
in Writing dictated by GOD himſelf; the 
© other by NaTuRE his Hand- mad ;, that 
© tniverſal and patent Manuſcript whoſe wol. 
* drous Leaves are expoſed to the Eyes of al 
Men. Thoſe who never ſaw the Author of 
Nature in the former have often ewe 
dim in the latter, which was the early 8 
ture and Theology of the Heathens. 
* ſupernatural Stop in the Sun's Courſe created 


* Iſraelites, as his diurnal Motion did in the 
* Underſtanding of the Philoſophers ; nor were 


the former fo ſtruck with Miracles, as the 
© latter with the moſt common Productions of 
Nature. Theſe: ancient Sages far ſurpaſſed 
* myſterious Learning. They knew how to 


much more ſkilfully than we, who take 


* vulgar Hieroglyphics, and fooliſhly undervi- 
© lue a Theology extrafted from the fair 
, Flowers of the Univerſe,” 


Thar 
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Tu Ar in reading this we may not injure Lett.12, 

the knowing and ingenuous Phyſician, let u 

remember that he wrote upwards of an hun- 

dred Years ago; When neither a Boyle nor a 

Newton had yet aroſe, and trod the Path pointed 

out by that mighty Genius, the immortal 

Bacon z to abandon Subtlety and Syllogiſm in 

Philoſophy, and betake ourſelyes to Obſervation 

ind Experiment for the Inveſtigation of Na- 

ure's Operations, and to Geometry applied to 

them for her general Laws, Natural Science in 

his Days wore but an aukward Face; and the 

beſt of bis ſeems to have been drawn from the 

Ancients, » Had he ſeen NMieuentijts Religious 

Philoſopher, ' or that plain primitive Man Mr. 

Derbam's Phyfico-Theology, (a Book with whoſe 

pious Simplicity I am infinitely delighted) he 

mult have altered his Opinion; and much more, 

fatter a Demonſtration of the Structure of the 

World, and of the eternal Laws by which the 

teavenly Bodies revolve inceſſant in their Oths, 

be had read the deep Deſcription of its Author, 

8 the concluſive Stroke of the mathematical 

I Principles of natural Philoſophy by Sir Jſaac 

Newton, But at the Time in which he wrote, 

bs Obſervation was not altogether groundlefs ; 

ty I have nothing to do with the Compa- 

lon he makes between the Ancients and Mo- 

dens, farther than to fulfil my Promiſe, and 

de you a View of the Doctrine of the former 

\r Wl <crning that Power they believed to be 

2 2 Pater 
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Jett. 12. Pater Hominumque Dedmque, Father of th 
wy Gods and Men, 


And firſt, by inſpeQing their Records, and 
| romparing their Relations it comes to be ab 
| lutely uncertain where Jupiter was born, The 
Stories of his Birth in a Cave of the Ifand 
Crete, or at Thebes in Bæotia, or on a Moun- 
tain in Arcadia, are but ſo many Traditions of 
the ſeveral Places where his Worſhip firſt grey 
famous in Greece and was celebrated with the 

reateſt Pomp. The Reaſons of its being & 
in Crete and Thebes are very evident becauſe 


of Miuos and Cadmus, two Afatic Prins 


Founders of thoſe States, having brough 
their national Rites into Greece: But the 
Arcadians being addicted to War and Pl 
turage, in a rough mountainqus Country, be- 
came afterwards a rude fierce People in com. 
pariſon of their politer Neighbours and yet n- 
tained more Traditions concerning the Birth, 
Education and Adventures of the Gods among 
them than the more knowing Tribes of tho 
Peloponneſus. This I take to have been owing 
to their early Inſtruction, firſt. by the Deſcer- 
dants of Inachus, and then by the Danaids, in 
the Religion and Rites they brought from thei 
Goveral Countries; of which Jupiter Worſhip 
in particular made a prime Part, as appears from 
the great Antiquity of his Oracle at Dodos; 
end theſe Traditions were preſerved among the 
» — rather than among the Nation 
inhabitnz 
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among the Mountains of Wales rather than among 
the Gardens of Kent, or the Fields of Devon, 
Ir rarely happens that a Religion profeſſed 
in different Nations continues ſtrictly the ſame 
as to Doctrine and Worſhip in them all: Va- 
rations uſually enſue ; and entail Diſputes among 
the diſtant Votaries, If we ſurvey the Re- 
ligions now prevailing over the World, we will 
hardly find two Nations exactly agreeing in 
their Profeſſion and Practice; while the zealous 
of each, hold their own particular Belief to be 
the only true Doctrine of Heaven. Tis thus I 
wou'd underſtand what Cicero relates of the 
Tradition of the ancient Divines concerning 
three Fupiters; the firſt and ſecond of whom 
ſhou'd have been born in Arcadia of the 
ETHER and CELrvus, and the third of Sa- 
TURN in Crete. The Creed-makers of the 
ſeveral Temples, and Directors of the ſolemn 
Rites have probably adopted the Doctrines and 
lanCtified the Ceremonies peculiar to each Place; 
if they did not purpoſely contrive ſome Article 
of Diſſent, or ſeparate Uſage, as a Badge of 
Diſtinction from the Rival-Worſhip, All Ages 
and Nations have afforded Examples of this 
envious unſocial Spirit; and none more flagrant 
14 | than 
2 Principio tres Joves numerant ij qui Theologi nominantur ; 
2 _ primum et ſecundum natos in Arcadia, alterum patre 


— alterum patre Calo, . teen Cretenſem, 
Flum Caturns, _ De Natura Don. Lib. III. 8 


| 
| 
) 
; 
; 


inhabiting the fertile Shores, for the ſame ReaſonLett.12. 
that the ancient Britiſb Language is preſerved 
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Lett.12. than the Devotees of the Rival-Temples 
che two Mountains (their common 5 

in the Eaſt) Moriab and Gerixzin 
Bou r the more authentic Tradition fixes nei- 
ther the Time nor Place of Fupiter's "Birth, 
but only agrees unvariably in his Parents, tha 
be was the Child of Saturn and Rhea: that is 
Men in all Nations who had any Religion have 
worſhipped a Supreme Being from Time imme. 
morial, whom they believed not to have created 
the World out of nothing, but to have fit 
ged its diſordered Parts, and ever after to 
rule it at his pleaſure, Two remarkable Cir- 
cumſtances are recorded of 'Rhea's: Delivery d 
Jov , vhich tho apparently different, or even con- 
tradictory, are exactly of the ſame Significancy 
The firſt and — that his gloomy 
Parent, relentleſs TI NMR, had ſwallowed up all 
{ his former Progeny and coyered them in Ob- 
ſcurity and Oblivion; and the ſecond, that il G 
the terrible TiTans (jarring Principles of the ll th 

| Chaos) had themſelves fat by Rhea: in Child- 
1 birth, and received and tore in pieces all th be 
| Male-Children as ſoon as they were born *: 
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| | that 
d The Jews called. Sawaritax' in a Worddf 
Cree Derivation, Nb Nous rade, the Dangbill-Tenph, 


and "pv Sichar (inftead of Schechem) n Lye : And the Same 


yitexs in return called the Temple of Ne ND 2 
dhe Houſe of Dung, and fince its Deftraftion H 1 
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that is, deſtroyed all the various Combinations Lett. 72. 
jnto which the Chaos Had run, until a ſy. wy 
perior vivifying Power was praduced, of all- 
mighty Influence .to unite and preſerve them. 
It was when firſt he reared his etherial Head, 
« that all Things anten appeared in their 
proper Forms, the great Goddeſs Mocber- 
Earth, the lofty Tops of the re-echoing 
Mountains, the |. wide-fpread Ocean, and 
whatever the immenſe Heaven contains within 
© it 4” Before that, they had lain o'erwhelmed 
in the unfathqmable Abyſs, the Seminary of 
Bring and Exiſtence, where this ſupreme 
Power tells his Conſort ſhe could produce no- 
thing without him; not tho! ſhe betook herſelf 
o the utmoſt Boundaries of the Earth and 
Sea, where Lapetus and Saturn (DesIRE and 
Tur) are fitting joyleſs without a Ray of the 
enlivening Sun, or genial- Breath of a refreſhing 
Cale; but deep Tartarus circumfuſed Onan 
them. 

some ſuch Idea as this of Deſire md Times 
being ſhut up in perpetual Darkneſs until they 


were 
9 Baniaey did oMv xt D 1 rat deta, 
Tam Ot janing, 'Qoiny d I xisc x don, 
Kai nac * wang) onde” det iQ» Nate: 


| Or. Nm 
See Pape 86, and Page 91, Notes und d, 
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Lett. 12 · were delivered by a ſuperior Principle of Lig 
and Being, ſeems to have been wandering thy 

the Mind of the celebrated German Myſtic: 
when in his enigmatical way, he ſays, © Ne. 
4 thing hungreth after Something, and the 
Hunger is Defire, So that Nothing i is filled, 
« and yet remains Nothing; it is only a Pro- 
« perty, to wit, Darkneſs. This is the Eye dt 
te the Abyſs — the eternal Chaos, wherein 

ce all, whatſoever Time and Eternity have, i; 
« contained — its peculiar and proper Name Wil ph 
cc is Feova, (Exiſtence),” Had this muddy Will he 
Metaphyſician been inſpired by any gayer Muſe, . 
each of theſe abſtract Notions had aſſumed : 
Perſon and Character, and like Saturn, Iapetu ! 
and the Titans, acted their Parts in the Dram i 

of the Creation. a 
Bur you will readily obſerve i in all poeticl 
Accounts of the Generation of the World, 
that JurirER is Saturn's youngeſ# Child; 
that is to ſay, the laſt and lateſt Production of 
Time; and cou'd therefore have no hand in 
its original Creation: Among the Philoſophen 
it was quite otherwiſe : few of them had any 
Notion of the Riſe of the Univerſe from N. 
thing ; but they ſuppoſed Fupiter to be the 
eternal Principle of Life (ſo his Name plainly 
imports) that firſt modelled the mighty pre- 
exiſting Maſs, and now governs and keeps it in 
order. The moſt authentic Fragment of the 
old mythological Philoſophy, preſerved by | 

e Jacoy Baum, _ 
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Diogenes Laertius, is a Summary of PuzRE-Lett.12. 


0 crors SyrIuUs's Doctrine concerning the Riſe www 
„of Things and Beginning of the World, 
if * Jupiter, fays he, and Saturn, and Ceres 
were eternal; and Ceres obtained the Name 
0, i © of FAIA' (generating Earth) after that Ju- 
- Wl © 2iter had preferred her to Honour. 'Theſe 
be Words wou'd bear a large Commentary, 


were there now any need to explain them 
to Du. They contain the oldeſt philoſo- 
phical Creed in the conciſeſt Terms; as if 
he had faid, © MinD and Tims and MAr- 
© TER were eternal, and MaTTrERrR be- 
came a fruitful Mother after the all- mighty 
' MiNnD had put honour upon it by endow- 
' ing it with a Capacity of Generation.” Take 
2 little leiſure to view theſe three Ideas; 
and to compare their Operations with what- 
ever Accounts you have elſewhere heard of 
the Beginning of Things , you will find it well 
employed; and the Subject requires it. 

Tas Poets, on the other hand, underſtood 
Jupiter to be a material Principle, of the 


pureſt 
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Lett. 1a. pureſt Nature indeed, the vital vivifying Erxzz, 

obich they took to be the firſt original _ 
of Life, and celebrated him accordingly, |] 
was he who quelled the Rebel-Tiran.Gab 
and eſtabliſhed Harmony and good Order in 
the Creation ; and it is he who by his imme. 
diate invigoratin g Power produces and orden . 
all things in Heaven and in Earth, being now Ml © : 
the ſupreme Parent and Ruler both at Gol t 


— — . Is", GST, _— = DR — 
— — — 


and Men. — 
b Tupiterpmniotes, rerum, regumgus dings cie 
rogenttor, genttrixque, —— | Wa 


Wnuæxsx the elegant and unſertunste Ou at Ne 
Jovi to write his Faſti, and was beginning to il t 
conſider the Name and Nature of Jawvs, il 
from whom the Month of January and Entry WW (: 
of the Year is denominated, a ſudden Light Wi v 
ſhone around him as he fat ; the -wondrow Wl i 
Form of the two-faced God preſented- itſelf to iff © - 
his View, and encouraged the terrified Poet w. 
aſk what he pleaſed concerning his Origin and 
Power, Addreſſing himſelf therefore with Wl * 

| Reverence to the heavenly Viſion, he fiſt 
enquired which of the Gods he was? Sint 
even Greece bad no ſuch Deity 3 and received | 
this Anſwer: _ | 
I am old CR AOS, the ancienteſt of Thing: 
© This ambient Air, and the three remaining | 
Elements Fire, Water and Earth, were once Bil 
* one e unditiguithed — Winton a 

by « O 
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0 thou ſeeſt around thee, the azure Heaven, Lett. 12. 
t the fleecy Clouds, the pathleſs Sea, and — 
« boundleſs Earth open and ſhut by my pow- 
« erful Hand. Sole Guardian I fit of the | 
« immenſe World, whoſe eternal Hi inges are 
© only turned by me. — I prefide over the 
Gates of Heaven attended by the Segſons; 
© and guide even Jovꝝ in the Circumvolution 
« of the Sky: Hence I am called IAN us“: 
And hence we may ſee both what the An- 
cents underftood by Jupiter, and how. many 
ways they had of. — his Dependance 
upon the other Parts of the Univerſe, and the 
Neceſſity he lay under of governing it Pn | 
to their ſeveral Natures. 
Bur the Birth of Janus dd not Ka 
ettle the ne w- made World: Oth er Deities | 
were afterwards produced, who put the laſt 
hand to this mighty Frame. For after Chaos 
and Confuſion diſappeared, ſays the Muſe of 
Memory to the ſame Poet i, and Nature had 
© ſeparated 
i Mg Cnaos antiqui (ram res ſum ies) vocabant ; „ 
Aſpice quam longi temporis acta canam : 
Lucidus hic Aer, er que tria corpora reſtant, | 
Ick Ignis, Aquæ, Tellus, unus acervus erant. — 
N Na ys 


Me penes eſt unum vaſti cuſtodia Mundi, 
Et jus vertendi cardinis omne meum eſt. =— 


: Præſideo Foribus Cali cum mitibus. Horis 
ing It, redit, officio Jupiter ipſe meo. 
* Inde vocor Iaxus. Fasronvs Li. 1.5. 4.- 
1 ' PoLYMNIA one of the three ancient Muſes, denominaced 


ver i fon ren baeſa great 9 See Lucian's Treatie of 
Dancing, 
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Lett. 12. ſeparated into its ſeveral Portions, tho' thi 
=y——d* Earth had ſunk down with its Weight, and 


© drawn after it the Sea, and the Heaven had 
mounted aloft with the etherial Fires, pet 


© neither Heaven nor Earth remained unmoved 


C 

© in their proper Place, nor would the leſſer 
* Luminaries give way to the Sun : Some yulpy 
* God would often uſurp Saturn's Throne, and 
any ſtroling upſtart Deity wou'd put himſelf 
on the level with old Ocean, and take plac 
of ancient Tethys. Things continued in thi 
* uncertain State until Honour and Reverence be- 
got MajesTty, who filled Heaven and Earth, 
the Day ſhe was born. Awe and Dre 
* fat down by her, and all the three, being 
* defended by Fove's Thunders from the At- 


© tacks of the Titans, have never ſince ſtirred 


from the Side of * this God, who now rule 
* Supreme, having rightly ranged all the In- 


© mortals, and allotted to each their particular 


© Dignity',” In ſhort, to have a juſt Concep 
tion of ancient Fove let us firſt recollect Zens 


Definition of NATURE, Inem eſſe artificioſun 


4d gignendum progredientem vid = that it ws 


0 


Dancing, and Plutarch's Table-Canverſations. Polyhymnia wis 
a later Name. Heſia and the old Grecian Writers make bu 
Four Syllables of it. 12 | 
® Afiidet illa Jovi: Jovis eft fidifima Cuſtos z 
Et præſtat ſine vi Sceptra tremenda Jovi. Ovip. Faſtor. 


— tf dd Tg- 
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4 plaſtic Fire, ever generating by Rule; andLett.12. 
— obey the moſt philoſophical of all the 
Poets, while he bids us 


Lol up and view tb immenſe Bxpanſe of 
Heaven, 

The endleſs ETHER, in his genial Arms, 

Claſping the Earth : Him call thou God and 


e . 


Aup now, my Friend! judge of the Pro- 
pricty of his Deſignations and Claim to Do- 
minion, when you. have read what the other 
eminent Author (no minute Philoſopher) takes 
to be one of the higheſt Steps in the Scale of 
Creation. ETHER, ſays he, or pure invi- | 
' ſible Fire, the moſt fubtile and elaſtic of all ! 
Bodies, ſeems to pervade and expand itſelf | 
throughout the whole Uniyerſe. If Air be | 
' the immediate Agent or Inſtrument in natural 
Things, it is the pure inviſible Fire that is | | 
* the firſt natural Mover or Spring from whence 
* the Air derives its Power. This mighty | 
AEN is every where at hand; ready to | | 
* break forth into Action, always reſtleſs and in 

motion, actuating and enlivening the whole | 
| viſible Mak, equally fitted to produce and | ; 


. "tg 


LE —» - oP he He: 


ore Tov Ur, 7610" &mepoy AIGEPA 
Rai vin TE 18 NK HEY tv ahmAus* 
| Ter 1 rob you EON. ETPIHIAH Z- 
Whence old Ennius has taken bis, 
— hoc Sublime candens, quem invocant omnes 


YIM. — 
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Lett.12.* to deſtroy, diſtinguiſhing the various Staget 
of Nature, keeping up the perpetual Round 


* of Generation and Corruption, pregnant with 
* Forms which it conſtantly ſends forth and 
* reſorbs; ſo quick in its Motions, fo fu. 
© tile and penetrating in its Nature, > Exten- 
© five in its Effects, it ſeems no other than the 
« vegetative SOUL, or vital SPIRIT of the 
© World”. | 
HERE is the true Jupiter, the Source of Ge. 
neration and Principle of Life, that celfj; 
altiſſima #thereaque Natura, id et, ignea, que 
per ſe omnia gignat, as Cicero deſcribes it ; that 


| heavenly, meſt high, etherial, that is, ignen 


Nature, which ſpontaneous begets all Things 
the ſuppoſed Parent of Gods and Men, Let 
us next conſider his Juno. | 

ThE Alx, ſays the ſame ſagacious Au- 
© thor, is the Receptacle as well as Source of 
all ſublunary Forms — the great Maſs or 
© Chaos, which imparts and receives them 
© The Atmoſphere that ſurrounds our Earth 
t contains a Mixture of all the active volati 


Parts of all Vegetables, Minerals, Foſſils and 
Animals. Whatever perſpires, corrupts ot 


* exhales, wy the Air, which being 
acted upon by the ſolar Fire (here i is literally 


* Conju t in gremium late deſcendit) pro. 
duceth within itſelf all fort of chemical 
* Operations; 


® See alſo the Introduction to Bor HAVE Chem: 
© HPA, ti: Gren Name of Juno is bit +, arb 


of the Letters of n thy FP 
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« Operations 3 diſpenſing again thoſe Salts and 


© ceived from Putrefactions.— The Al R there- 
« fore is an active Maſs of numberleſs different 
principles, the general Source of Corruption 
© and Generation, in which the Seeds of Things 
© ſem to lie latent, ready to appear and produce 
© their Kind whenever they light on a proper 


Matrix. The whole Atmoſphere ſeems alive. 


© There is every where Acid to corrode and 


© Seed to engender in this common Seminary 
© and Receptacle of all vivifying Principles v. 
SMALL is the Sketch I have here made out 
of theſe combined Powers; if you incline to ſee 
their Operations acutely inveſtigated, and nobly 
deſcribed in a manly philoſophic Language, you 
may conſult the Original from which I have 
taken it. There you will find the true Founda- 
tion of the Marriage made by the Poets between 
theſe Kindred-Gods ; and a little Reflection upon 
their ſeveral Natures will now ſecurely lead you 
ro the Sequel of the Fable. No wonder if 
lie mighty AGENT, pregnant with Forms, 
liat keeps up the Round of Generation,” ſhould 


aſame a thouſand different Shapes toaccompliſh 


his Ends, and transform himſelf into the Figures 
af all the Animals that people the Earth and 
dea: and as little, if the active Maſs that ſur- 
rounds our Globe, the Al R, whoſe wondrous 


_ elaſtic 


' Bcrkeley's Str158, $.137, &c. 
K 


Lett. 12. 
« Spirits in new Generations which it had re 
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Lett. 12. elaftic Spring produces ſuch Convulſions at the 
Approach of Fire, ſhould be frequently en. 
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broiled with her imperious Mate. The repeated 
Adulteries of this generative Power, and the 
perpetual Jarrings between him and his Spouk 
will now give no great Scandal; nor when vr 
conſider at what Seaſon of the Year the Arr i 
moſt impregnated with erherial Seed, when i 
is, that all Nature teems, and every Tribe 
prone to Generation, will we wonder at the 
Cuckow's being the Bird of Juno, carved on the 
top of her Scepter in Argos; or at Fupiters 
transforming himſelf into this Meſſenger of the 
genial Spring, when he firſt enjoyed his reluctant 


Queen : 


I Ver, et Venus, et Veneris prænuntius ant 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter! 


\ 
As Truth once lighted up ſhineson every thin] f 
around it, the ſame Thread of. Reflection vil f. 
guide us thro' the Labyrinth of a greater Myſtej ” 
For this Matron-Goddeſs, and Patroneſs of Mu- 
riage, became once a year a pure unſpotted Vi- le 
gin, upon bathing herſelf in a ſacred Fountain >« 
in the Argive Territory; This grand Set T 
| tranſpired ſome. way from the ſolemn Initiation © 
into her Myſteries; and the Name of the Sprin by 
Canatho, which produced the miraculous Al 
ration *. It has probably been a hot Mine, 
that acquired new Strength upon the Tum q 
" 


T. Luck kr. Lib. V. * Paus Ax. Corinthiac. 
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the Year, and perhaps by Ebullition *, or Ex- Latta: 
halations emitted on a Change of the Tempera- — 


K 
0 ture of the Air, might be a Mark of the re- 
d turning Spring, and thereby a Source of Gain to 


Ml the artful Prieſt, and a Trap for the credulous 
„people. When the Fountain diſcoloured with 


the Ablutions, no doubt, of the Goddeſs, or 


was again in a proper Temper for Generation; 


the Juno was again become a Virgin, and it was 


+ MI time to perform the annual Solemnity. Thus 
po ſee how Circumſtances that ſeem quite trivial 


th WY in themſelves, and little filly-like Tales come to 


.n WI repreſent ſome of the greateſt Changes in Nature, 
They appear mean only when they are not an- 
derlood ; and have therefore a Right either to 
be ſtudied e're they are contemned, or to uſe 
M. B * * *'S Reply to a Lord-Mayor, who 
ning full of his bulky Dignity was anſwering diſdain- 
fully, he did not underſtand him:“ Sir, Ican- 
nt mend your Underſtanding. Even the Con- 
tradictions that ſhock us in a curſory Survey of 
leveral Parts of Mythology evaniſh upon a ſtricter 
darch, and appear not only conſiſtent with 
Truth, but eſſential to the Subject. Jupiter is 


loaded with that of pernicious '*——He is Fove 
K 2 the 


| 5 Canaa ſignifies to grow red, muddy; to mix Water 


* MR) Kenaoth (Canatho) burning Jealouſy, boiling 
nth, We, | 


ZET culε % * 'Onevs, 


ſeemed to boil in virtue of her bathing, the Air 


honoured with the Epithet of beneficent *, and 


with any thing that diſcolours it: and in Hebrew Nd Kenah, 


4 I — 
= — — — — CD — me — —— 
* - 


| 


higheſt Commendation in my power to give i: 


not within the Deſign of that admirable Work 
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Lett.12. the Deliverer, and Fove the Deſtroyer. Api 
his Son is the Source of Health and Author 


of the Plague: he is Apollo the Soother 
and Apollo the Tormentor ®, and as of hj 


Father, ſo the beſt and the worſt thing 


are ſaid of Apollo, How ſhall we reconci 
theſe Extremes? By remembering what theſ 


| Powers repreſent : By recollecting what the 


learned laſt-quoted Author ſays of ETHzx « 
the pure inviſible Fire that pervades and ex. 
pands itſelf throughout the whole Univerk; 
« that it is equally fitted to produce and to 4. 


 & firoy; keeping up the perpetual Round of C- 


“ neration and Corruption, pregnant with Form 
« which it conſtantly /ends forth and reſorts,” 

As for Phabus, the Influence of the $u, 
and his various Effects both upon human Bodies, 
and upon all the animal and vegetable Rae 
nicely account for his jarring Attributes, I will 
not enter into the detail; Your great Phyſicin 
has explained the firſt Part of this Influence in 
Treatiſe worthy of its Author“, which to you 
who know him, and my Eſteem of him, is the 


But that this God's mufical Capacity, which fe 


ſhould produce various, and even claſhing Ei 
teas; that the ſame F aculty (the Power d 
Muſic) ſhould be the Source of great Plealur 


© ATIOAANN peurixiCy, all 
v Eſſe quidem Apollinem, ſed Tortorem. Sueton. in Augult 


V De Imperio Solis ac Lux AR in corpora humana. 
Map, M. D. 


. 
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it thus. | 
A STRAIN of Poetry ſtretched beyond its 


« due Bounds turns to a Strain of Madneſs ; and 
dat ſame ſoft Vein of native Muſic, which 
e vhen the Mind is in its natural State, breathes | 
be nothing but Harmony and Love, if raiſed to an 


extravagant unnatural Pitch, racks the lab'ring 
overburthened Breaſt, and breaks looſe in Rage 
and foaming Ecſtacy. Wild Looks, amazing 
Poſtures, Soul-rouſing Sounds, commonly uſh- 
ed the furious dithyrambic Song; and when 
heightened by Wine and proceſſional Worſhip 
were as ſo many Steps that led to the tortured 
bacchanal State of toſſing and roaring ; and, like 
wening Wolves or enraged Bears, rending in 
Y picces whatever came in the way: driven to the 
Delarts and wandering in the Woods, Danger 
was their Delight, and Miſchief their Paſtime “. 
K 


In 
———Quz in nemora, aut quos agor in ſpecus 

Velox — Ut mihi devio a 

Rupes et vacuum nemus 
Mirari libet! O Naiadum potens 

Baccharumque valentium 
Proceras manibus vertere Fraxinos 
Nil mortale loquar: dulce periculum eſt 

—Sequi DE UM / Honk Ar. Lib. III. Ode 25. 


ä Mawades 

Xupsos d' bg” deu des aD Jeojuc 

Tlediuy vo TAC —be ToAtp0 

Ereicwecb ca, rd d Te h x41 | 

AitPepoy, ETPIIIIA. BAKXAT, 
| This Bacchic Paſſion is prettily imitated by the Cavalier Marino, 
us danpogna, Idillio III. Arianna, © | * 


and great Pain, is a Speculation too curious to Lett. 12. 
be lightly paſſed over. You may Conceive of == 


* N * 
* 
" R : 


ro Letters concerning Mythology. 
Lett. 12. In this woeful State, the beautiful Order, the 
divine Harmony of the human Breaſt js defaced 
the delicate Economy of the Paſſions reverſed 
Diſſonance and Torture rack the diſtorted Soul. 
and wretched Mar/jas, the Rival of Muſic 
(the diſorderly Din of the Paſſions, the wild 
Shout of Joy, or piercing Yell of Grief*) is in- 
evitably ſeized ; firſt whipt by Minerva”, the 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom, and next hung up on x 
Pine, and truly flea'd alive, Es 
Oy the Blood that dropped from the ruds 
Muſician, ſprung the Paniſci and Satyrs ; half 
Men, half Goats; great Dancers and Piper, 
but with a Strain of their Original, lewd, petu- 
lant and miſchievous. It was not long how. 
ever before Apollo repented of his Cruelty : the 
Paſſions ſoon ſubſide ; the Mind returns by de- 
grees to its natural harmonious State z and the 
Strings of his Lyre, which he had thrown away 
in the bitterneſs of Remorſe, were gathered up 
by 
„„ 
. 


E“ pur notte 6 mezzodi ? 

* So his Name plainly fignifies, . Marſecha, Marſyha, 
Marſyas, Vociferatio pre dolore aut gaudio; Exultatio, Luctu: 
4 Syrian Term, as Marſyas is a Syrian Story. 

Paus ax. Atticis, |  - 

s It is an Alluſion to his Name, which by the fimilar Sound 
would be ſtriking in the original Tale; d. 2 Meriſha, Trabs: 
Syriac for a Beam. | 1 | 
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by the Muss, the mild Powers * of Invention Lett.12. 
ind Meaſure, who that they might no more be 
obnoxious to the like Diſaſter, added the MESHN 

or Middle-String : a ſtrange Remedy one would 

think; but an effectual. It is the Chord that 

makes Muſic uniform and ſedate; that prevents 

the ecſtatic Leaps, the irregular Bounds, the 
Diſſonance and Diſproportion that ſet the Paſ- 

ons in an Uproar, and pour Madneſs and Miſery 

into the human Soul. The Abuſe of modern 
Muſic, I mean the confining it to awake or 

ſooth the moſt effeminate Feelings, deprives us 

almoſt of any Conception of the ancient Extent 

and Power of this heart-melting Art. But to a 

delicate Ear, that Sound can ſcarce be formed 

which bears not a relation to ſome Paſſion and 

carries not a Reſemblance of ſome inward Sen- 


$ timent. The tender Structure therefore of the 
7 Mind can be ſooneſt reached by its correſponding 

p Sounds, and delighted or diſtracted according to 
7 their Combinations, ; 


This is one of thoſe elegant Strokes in the 
ancient Mythology, little underſtood, it is true, 
but ſo very appoſite, and expreſſive, that under 

ſome Apprehenſion leſt you ſhould imagine it 
contrived or ſtrained, I beg. leave to conclude 
with aſſuring you, that it is related from the 
Original without Alteration. 
LT W 


Vos lene confilium datis, et dato | | 
Gaudetis alme | Horar. Lib. III. Od. 4. 


K 4 LETTER 
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Lett.13. 9 55 | 
LETTER THIRTEENTH 


AM juſt returned from a ſhort Tour I had 
long promiſed to make in D**##* ## and 
find myſelf doubly in your debt for a couple of 
Letters. The kind one by Mr. R * # # # 
brought me welcome Accounts of your growing 
Health, and very certain Proofs of your Good- 
humour, It was put in my hand juſt as I was 
going to take horſe; and the Hurry of Com- 
pany that flocks about one in the Country left 
me not an Hour's Leiſure to anſwer it. My 
Journey would have been every way agreable 
but for ſome Remains of the Ill- humour raiſed 
in that County by the late Election: Families 
in oppoſite Intereſts carry it ſo high that, like 
Rival- Courts, or if you pleaſe, Rival-Toaſts, a 
Viſiter in one is but coldly received in another, 

IWIII frankly confeſs to you the Vanity 
(if it be ſo) of my Wiſh, that my Friends ſhould 
like me the better, the longer they know me ; 
and particularly that they ſhould ever find me 
incapable of ſo mean a Vice as Flattery, which 
at once proſtitutes Truth and Manhood, In 

confidence of this Indulgence, I will venture to 
tell you, that your laſt Epiſtle gave me exqui- 

ſite Pleaſure, The juſt Sentiments of Men and 
Manners, and that true Taſte of Life which 
with high Delight I perceive to be growing upon 

* 
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you, will be a conſtant Fund of Entertainment Lett,13- 
to us both. How elegant is every Period of va 
it! and how true! What an honeſt Indignation 
it expreſſes againſt your vulgar Gentlemen, — 
« unfeeling Souls! incapable of Friendſhip, or of 

© any higher Taſte, than Bagatelle et Bruta- 
it While at the ſame time, how amiable 
the Contraſt! The eaſy, well-bred, generous 
Man, enjoying the true Reliſh of Life himſelf, 
and imparting like the Sun a Flow of Joy and 
Contentment to all about him. Well, Mr,* * * * 

[ begin to believe it becomes no body fo well as 
arcal Gentleman to be wife : his genteel Man- 
ners and polite Language give a Grace to Wiſ- 
dom itſelf, They ſmooth the rugged Paths of 
Philoſophy, unbend the Brow of auſtere Virtue, 
lend a new Luſtre to Learning, and poliſh every 
Talent in Life. Your unaffected Reflections 
upon the moſt important Subjects, and under 
very various Aſpects of Things, gave riſe to theſe 
dentiments, and confirmed me in the Opinion, 
that it is not in the retired Hermitage or lonely 
cell, we are to look for the moſt exalting Prin- 
ples or the nobleſt Practice. Worth, Truth, 
Conſtancy, Contempt of Death, Improvement 
al Life, with all the ſhining Train of genuine 
Virtues, No=—lI find a Gentleman who lives 
much in the World ; who has ſeen, and like 
YLOMON, ſhared in its Joys, can really believe 
tht the Meaſure of a happy Lot is not the 
Number of Days or accumulated Years; but 
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"Lan I 3.2 Diſcharge of the Duty of our Station, be it 
A bong or tranſient, with Dignity and Honour 


To ſuch a one we may ſay with great Propriety, 


Flix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere Cauſas, 
 Atque metus omnes et inexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit Pedibus, firepitumque Acus RONTIs 


avari + & 
| 


Anp now, my Friend, that the worlt is 
I feel a pleaſing Serenity ſucceed the Gloom thut 
for ſome Weeks hung over my Mind. I can 
now think of T * * * * without a Sigh ; or n. 


ther perceive a filent Smile ſteal upon me at the 


mention of the agreeable Name; and have a 
ſtrong Inclination to imitate the Doctor of Derry, 
who told his Patient, he muſt not relapſe for 
three Days, until he ſhould return to attend him, 
You muſt not have ſuch another Fit until 
can perſuade myſelf to be leſs anxious about 
you : for I would not undergo the painful Ap- 
prehenſions, nor live in the reſtleſs Agitation that 

' toſſed and tortured me during your laſt Sickneſ, 
for any Conſideration. It is, I know, inſepa- 
rable from a real Affection: Quis enim ſecurus 
| amavit ? But then a Gentleman of your thorow 

Good-nature, will certainly out of regard to 

one who loves you, take every Precaution in 

your power, not to give him Pain, I am ſure 
this will have weight with you: add to it the 
Warning you have had from your Conſtitution, 


not to. pe againſt it, nor truſt it too far to 
its 


SS 1, = ©, To SS a 
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is ſuppoſed Strength, Henceforth let no Per-Lett.13. 
ſafion, no Company, no Temptation induce —v— 
you to riſque that without which Life and all 

its Enjoyments are taſteleſs and burthenſome; 

and in this reſpect. Fix your firm Reſolve, - 

Wiſdom to awed and pay ber long Arrear. 


GREAT Reaſon has a noble Author to ſay, 
thar it is Cowardice, meer Cowardice, that de- 
ters Men from Virtue and plunges them in Vice, 
when one round hearty Reſolve would rid them 
ofa Train of Miſeries, Tis of a piece with 
an uncommon Phraſe employed by a juſt and 
happy Writer, if there be one in Antiquity, 
Sapere aude ; DARE to be wife, No Habit or 
Courſe of Life to which we have been accu- 
ſtomed but requires Courage to throw it off: 
And yet there is not a Friend or Companion 
you have, at leaſt none worth keeping, who 
will like you the worſe for being truly tempe- 
rate, Let him even be a little looſe himſelf, in 
his inmoſt Soul he muſt approve of you, and 
eſteem you the more for being unlike him : For 
well knows my Friend, there is no neceſſity to 
lay aſide Pleaſantry and Good-humour, in order 
to aſſume Temperance and Integrity. We may 
be as ſerene, nay as gay as we pleaſe ; and have 
much better Reaſon to be ſo, when once we 
haye come to contemn Vice, and all the ſlaviſn 
Crew of Fears, Remorſes, endleſs Purſuits 
ad inſatiate Cravings that attend her, It is 
= true, 
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Lett.13.true, the utterly Abandoned, the reſolutely 
Wicked will look upon you as a Man ofanotbe- 


Party, and turn your Conduct into Ridicule if 
they can. But would you. wiſh for their Ap. 
probation ?—for their Applauſe - whoſe Friend- 
ſhips are Leagues in Wickedneſs, only cemented 
by ſimilar Lewdneſs? To pity the Perſons of 


the Vicious, and aſſiſt them even in the 1Ils 


which their Follies have brought upon them is 
one of the firſt Leſſons of Virtue and Dictates of 
Humanity. Are we therefore to love, eſteem, 
or keep them company? Are we to behave to 
them as we would to Men exempt from their 
Faults and adorned with the oppoſite Virtues? 


Such a one is a ſad worthleſs Fellow, without 
Morals or Conduct : you can truſt him with 


nothing. — But, ſaid a noble Perſon of your 
* Acquaintance, he is a ſhrewd witty Dog, and 
very entertaining; I'll ſend and have him here 
* while I ſtay in the Country. Mr, B* #*# 
* my Neighbour is a knowing accompliſhed 
Gentleman; but he is deviliſhly ſober, and 
© looks ſo ſtay'd and ſpeaks fo accurate that 
I cannot bear him, Here John! Take a 


© Horſe, and ride quickly over to F.. . . . n, 


and tell Will Waggi/h that I expect him here 
© to ſpend the Week with me; and deſire 
© the Servants, if Mr. B * * * ſhould call 
* To-day or To-morrow, to tell him that | 
* a'nt at home.——I'm gone a viſiting, di ye 
© hear? and don't know when I return 

| | INATTEXN= 


* 
| 
C 
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INATTENTIVE People, eſpecially the miſ- Lett. 13. 
called Men of Pleaſure (the meereſt Drudges of 
the human Race) by living ſome time in this 
way, come at laſt to think every Thing decent 
and lawful that ſuits their Inclinations : While 
they are in a Career of Diverſions, they really 
look upon Honour, Integrity, and Virtue as 
empty infignificant Sounds, 


Virtutem Verba putant, ut Lucum Ligna— 


So indeed they are to thoſe who have no Feeling 
of the Things ; ſuch Perſons receive much the 
ame Benefit from all that can be ſaid in Com- 
mendation of Worth and Wiſdom, as the late 
ſerene Dauphin of France did from all the ela- 
borate Editions of the Claſſics publiſhed for his 
Uſe, To them I would only recommend to 
go more thorowly to work, and if the Joys 
they purſue be genuine, to devote themſelves 
wholly to them. They are but puny ſtarveling 
Rakes in compariſon of ſome of their Prede- 
ceſſors, I remember to have read of a cele- 
brated Debauchee among the Ancients, the 
Bulineſs of whoſe Day it was, to get drunk at 
Night, 'This wiſe and ingenious Perſon (for ſo 
to be ſure he thought himſelf) prepared for the 
Evening Campaign with great Addreſs and Aſſi- 
duity, He ſlept long, eat delicately, rubbed, 
bathed, aired and walked, juſt as much as would 
belt fit him for the dear Fatigue of being drunk. 
When that grand Point was attained, like a 
"2 Man 
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Lett.13. Man of Spirit, who had acted his Part with 
— Dignity, and fully reached the Purpoſe of Life 
he ordered his Servants every Evening to lay him 
on a magnificent Couch, and carry him in pro. 
ceſſion with decent Funeral - Pomp from hi 
Salon thro' a Suite of Rooms to his Bedchamber, 
calling out triumphantly all the way, BR RHIaxz 
---BxrB1OKE, He bath lived, be bath ling; 

the Form of Funeral Service for the Dead, 
SERIOUSLY, my Friend, Intemperance, o 
Vice of any Species is but a ſickly inconliſtent 
Thing; and we are obliged to make great Al. 
lowances to be able to bear with it. You hate 
the whole, and you both hate and contemn 
the half-Knave: a Man who falſifies his Word, 
who eludes his Promiſes, ſhuffles in his An- 
ſwers, or ſwerves in his Dealings, draws your 
Averſion ; and moſt juſtly, But why hate by 
halves: why cenſure one Vice ſeverely and 
connive at another? Be conſiſtent in your 
Judgement and Liking : Love not the private 
eaſy Companion in the public mercenaryTraitor; 
nor approve the pretended Patriot, be he ever 
ſo flaming, in the private immoral Profligate *. 
I do not ſay that what is good in a vicious Cha- 
racter is not to be approved; nor deny but that 
the ſame Character may in different reſpects be 
| : virtuous 
lt was an Ordinance in the admirable Conſtitution of Sperta, 
when any Perſon notoriouſly vicious made a wholeſome Propoſal 
to the Public, that ſome Man of known Probity ſhould mount the 


Roſtrum, and t the ſame Propoſal, that it might paſs into a 
Decree and CE ted in dis — b s pai 
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victuous and vicious; much leſs do I embrace Lett. 13. 
the Stoical Paradox, that all Vices are equally —v—? 

rnicious and criminal : But TI lay it down as 

a facred Maxim, That every Man is wretched 

in proportion to his Vices; and affirm the nobleſt 

Ornament of a young generous Mind, and the . 
ſureſt Source of Pleaſure, Profit and Reputation, 
in Life, to be an unreſerved Acceptance of 
VixTus. Take the lovely Gueſt but once 
into your Boſom, reſolve ſtrictly and ſteadily to 
follow her Dictates, ſhe will diffuſe a Joy and Se- 
renity thro your Soul, a Confidence and Cou- 
rage thro your Speech and Conduct, ſuch as no 
corrupt Heart ever felt, or guilty Hand put in 
execution, This reſpects the important Parts of 
Life; as to the pleaſant, they follow their 
Betters. The ſweeteſt Ingredient in Mirth is 
Innocence; it heightens and refines the Hu- 
mour, and doubles the Reliſh of every Enjoy- 
ment. I have ſeen many bad Men brutally 
merry; but never one of them quite open, eaſy, 
and unchecked in his Mirth. That abſolute 
Yerenity, that ſupreme Eaſe is the ſole Gift of 
VikRTUE. To her Choſen alone, ſhe gives to 
taſte Gayety and Pleaſure unmixed ; to drink 
of the pure Stream that flows ſpontaneous 
from conſcious Worth, and Beneficence to 
Men: To all others it is daſhed and imbittered . 
in proportion to the Crookedneſs of their Minds, 
lnhumanity of their Tempers, and Intempe- 
ance of their Lives, . 
1 SHALL 


| Lett.13. SHALL I wrong you in ſuppoſing you appre- 
wa— henſive of ſuch a ſtrict Reſolution, a if it 
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would lead you into: thorny Paths, or con- 
fine you to a narrow Track, full of Scrupls 
and Peeviſhneſs'? Truſt me, it will not. 
On the contrary, Wiſtdom's Ways are Wa: 
of Pleaſantneſi, and all ber Paths are Peace. 
The peculiar Felicity of ſuch a 'Temper cf 
Mind, owing beyond controverſy: to our di- 
vine original Frame, is the Simplicity of its 
Directory. You need no intricate Syſtems, 
nor abſtruſe ambiguous Rules to lead you the 
Road of Happineſs : One plain Principle will 
prove an unerring Guide in this flow'ry Path, 
for ever ſtrew'd with freſh Contentment and 
unrepented Pleaſure. Would you be exempt 
from Uneafineſs; Do no one thing you knov, 
or but ſuſpect to be wrong. Would you enjoy 
the pureſt Pleaſure ; Do every thing in your 
power you are convinced is right*, A lutk 
Attention to the inward Monitor we lamely 
call Conſcience, will diſcover him to be your 
beſt Friend, faithful and true ; fond and for- 
ward to do good, while he' muſt be dragged 
reluctant even to doubtful Evil: for to ap- 
prove of it open and undiſguiſed, neither the 
Songs of the Sirens could ever allure, nor the 
Tortures of Tyrants ever compel him,” No 
ſooner does the Species of any Conduct, or = 
» —TI%rvy d pens” dite carl, = 
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of any one Action ſtrike upon the Underſtand- Lett. 13 
ing, than it is immediately remitted to this in- — 
corrupt Judge, who tranſmits it to the Will 
brightened with his Approbation or blackened 
with his Diſlike; and if the inward Oeconomy 
be found, it is put in execution as good, or re- 
cded as baſe, according to the Mark of his So- 
rereign Controul, Deceived he may be in par- 
ticular Inſtances, when Falſchood is preſented 
to him in the Garb of Truth; but bribed or 
baſſed he never can, from the general Recti- 
tude of his Intention, ſingly to promote the 
Welfare of Men, by aſſuring them, nay by 
making them feel that their Happineſs depends 
upon their acquitting themſelves fully and fairly 
of the Duties of Humanity. How often have 
you heard it faid of a private Gentleman, He 
wou'd not do an ill thing for the World? Glo- 
nous Character! and I hope more frequent than 
b commonly believed a Character to be 
wurted, or to ſay it better deſerved by every 
Man who wiſhes to live happily ; and to taſte 
genuine Pleaſure. "7 
Cou'd my Friend now take one other Step 
with me? I know he can and fain wou'd I 
| aſſure 
* Laſciando i Precetti di tanti ſavi Filoſoſ, diremo in poche 
— —— 1 come 2 Shows da 1 che in 
Ong — — — — N f 
1 ed Io ſtimo quel ſolo eſſer vero Filoſoſo morale, ebe 
Mer buono ; ed a cio gli biſognano pochi altri Precetti che tal 
e. B. Caſtiglione. | 
„ 1. 


"ns. Cortegiano del 
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Lett. 13. aſſure myſelf He will. If the Happineſs of out 
ies depend upon our Obedience to this Home- 
Cenſor lodged in every Man's Breaſt, it muſt 
needs increaſe in proportion to our Attention to 
his Dictates, and diminiſh according to our Ne. 
gligence. What a Thought is there ? what a 
Fund of uncloying Pleaſure pointed out to 2 
noble Youth in the Bloom of Life, as yet un- 
tainted with Vice and fond of real Fame? To 
live without Remorſe, in bliſsful Ignorance of 
inuard Pangs, we muſt do no one thing we 
but ſuſpect to be wrong; to be truly happy, we 
muſt do whatever we believe to be right: But 
wou'd. you exalt and refine this Happineſs, you 
muſt be af pains to examine what is right, and 
at pains to put it in Execution d. Startle not at 
the word; for in exact proportion to your Pains 
will be your Pleaſure, In the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, ſuch a Conduct will procure you 
Peace and Plenty at home, and Reſpect and 
Confidence abroad; but in public Stations it 
leads to the higheſt pitch of human Feliciy, 
and puts the Man who honeſtly aims at it in 
the direct Road to Heroiſm and 1 
Look around you, my Friend, and obſer, 
whether the happieſt (I do not a the richelt) 
be not at the ſame time the beſt and was 
your a 3 while Iu. can ſearce m 
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tiriſt, 


Much wowozth che Man chat miſculerh 
his Ynwitte*, 


A Miſrule, that affects the Offender himſelf 
in the firſt Place, and but conſequentially thoſe 
who are connected with him. Such a Perſon, 
we fay, is loſt to all Senſe of Honour or Shame. 
Think a little what may be the Meaning of 
that Expreſſion. Is it not, that by a Courſe of 
Immorality he has vitiated his natural P 

tons of Right and Wrong, and dulled his Taſte 
of Beauty and Virtue? This we commonly call, 
na ſtrong Metaphor, a ſeared Conſcience, be- 
cauſe it is callous and unfeeling ; and then, the 
ward Monitor loſes a great Part of his Power; 
ls Voice becomes faint, and his Dictates feeble ; 
do it rarely happens that he is ſo intirely per- 
Kited but that he rouſes at Intervals, and ſpeaks 
na Tone that makes his Tyrant tremble. But 
be is much oftner cheated, than born down ; as 

When our moral Rectitude is miſguided, a falſe 
Fecies of Good paſſed upon us inſtead of the 
ie, and the deluded Fancy taught to ſubſti- 
Ate ome perverſe partial End in which to place 

I Happineſs, inſtead of the free Exerciſe of its 
ative Faculties in ding good. This is done by 
le — ſometimes of one Paſſion, and ſome- 
in bode i tine 


— - 


' Vizio of Pierce Plawman. 


a Wretch who has not been made fo by Vice or 105 13. 
Folly; it is s finely faid the our old Engliſh a 
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Lett:13.times of another: Love, Ambition, Envy and b 

was Ayarice take their turns in the ſucceeding 1 0 J 

of Life, and preſent us with their Fab k 

impoſing Lights; which—no ſooner. vaniſh, 

than the Objects appear in their genuine G& 

lours, and this upright ( Cenſor revokes his Ap 
probation. F 

Bur the grand Sorcereſs Jy Saber ſliria ap- 

proaches with an Air of Sanctity, and hood- 

winks unhappy Men, not for any one Period 

as the other Paſſions, but alas! for Life. Br. 

Nuared and Bampered by. tht Soul, as our comic 

| Poet ſays, they look at things only thro' 


magic Glaſs which the Enchantreſs holds up t: 0 
them, and ſtart amazed when preſented tothe | 
undiſguiſed. Thro' it they ſee Nature reverfiſ l 
the World turned upſide down, and curſe th * 
Creation to oblige i its Author, ; Ho 
| You, my Friend, are in little hazard of ti * 
gloomy Goblin: You know that Virtue, wie A 
genuine and ſincere, gives a Dignity to hum Þi 


Nature; and can believe the nobleſt Genius 
Antiquity when he ſcruples not to affirm 
the Breaſt of a Man, adorned with Juſtice, Hl 
manity, and Regard to the Laws, is the me 
auguſt Temple that can be reared to Gop. lt 
from Syrens of ſofter Aſpect and ſweeter Voic 

you have more to fear, tho you have lately I 

a ſufficient Diſcovery of their hidden Deformiti 
You have had a View of their nether Parts, 
ſeen that the fair Face and alluring _ 

| . 
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eye to conceal the devouring Monſter, Wou'd Lett. i 3. 
vu effectually avoid them ?—Betake yourſelf to 


Knowledge, Virtue, and the Duties of a Man : 
© For when the all-wiſe Creator had formed 
the two Contraries, Pleaſure and Pain, he 
found it impoſſible to reconcile the implacable 
© Enmity ſubſiſting between their oppoſite Na- 
' tures :—but as there was likewiſe a Neceſ- 
i ſity that they ſhould at times occupy one and 
the lame Subject, he blended their Extremities, 
and joined them ſo inſeparably, that the one is 
never found in any great degree without the 
' other, One ſole Species of Joy eſcaped the 
fatal Tye, to wit the Pleaſures of the Under- © 
« landing or contemplativeDelight. She alone 
' ſtretched herſelf beyond the Extremity of 
(Pain, and leaving all her Siſter Pleaſures to 
© wander with their grievous Aſſociate on the 
' Sides of Mount Olympus, (where the clear 
' Sky is oft o'ercaſt) ſhe mounted to the Top, 
' where the baſks ſerene in ambient Light, 
a in e 5 | 
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Be 
| co 
LETTER POURTEBMIR . 
th 
81 N 0 E R ELV congratulate your din an 
to Study and Retirement in ſo eaſy Citeum- 8. 
ſtances and delicious a Situation: tho 1 cou 
not chuſe but ſmile, at the Change of your Sen. ll 0 
timents along with your Practice. You na ll *t 
only read the old Stories of the Heathen Go WM tu 
— pleaſure, but axe become a Judge of thei le 
ropriety ; and Iam taken to taſk for departing I fr 
yo the Standard of ancient Orthodoxy, the be 
Writings of Homer, in making PA x to ſpring N on 
immediately from Chaos, while, according ve 
the inſpired Poet, he was the Son and _ bo 
and Grand-ſon of owe. 7 m 
Tux Charge, I muſt 2 is ut in 
But with all due Submiſſion to the Poet's Pre- ve 
tenſions to Inſpiration I can not admit his Wri-W 3: 
tings to be the ſole Standard, or even the purch Bl © 
Source of primitive Mythology. The ancient 
' Bards who firſt went down to Egypt fron ©: 
Greece, have, in my opinion, a preferable Claim;Wl © 
and to the Fragments of their Compoſitions, aud, 
eſpecially. to the Orphic Hymns, I wou'd at any 
time appeal from Homer i ina Point of _ 
; Thedlogy, 3 I 
From Hourx! ſay yeu, the Prince of the 
| Pocts—the Father of Science——the Inter 0 


. of the Gods —and e of Men 
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Be not ſurprized ; I confeſs my Opinion is un-Lett. . 
common, and muſt appear highly heretical to aa. 


young Convert, zealous for the authentic Canon, 
the Baſis of his mythical Creed, But Tradition 
and Truth, you'll allow, are not always of a 
Side; elſe you and I, like our docile Anceſtors, 
had been paying Peter's Pence, procuring Maſſes 
to eſcape Purgatory or making Pilgrimages to 
& Thomas a Becket: Nor would 1 have ven- 


tured on ſo tickliſh. an Aſſertion, had I not be- 


leved it capable of the cleareſt Evidence. And 
firſt, the Practice of the ancient Devotion in the 
heathen Church was not always favourable to 
cur admired Poet. An accurate Writer, well 
rerſed in the old Divinity; but moderate, like a 
by-church Man, gives a formal deciſive Teſti- 
mony upon this Point. It is Pauſanias I mean, 
in whom we ſee a lively Inſtance of a Man of 
rery good Senſe and great Learning being a true 
geliever in the Religion of his Country, © The 
' Thracian Orpheus, ſays he, was repreſented 
' on Mount Helicon with TEAETH, (Initia- 
tion or Religion) by his Side, and the wild 
' Beaſts of the Woods, ſome in marble, ſome 
in Bronze, ſtanding around him. His Hymns* 

r „ 


* The Hymns which we now have under the Name of Or- 
eus are the very ſame which were revered by the ancient 
Greeks and uſed in their ſolemn Worſhip. Here is a. convincing 
Proof of that important Point. In the firſt Speech of Demoſthe- 
des againſt Ariſtogiton in a Cauſe where Precedent was not favour-. 
_ Let us, * the Orator, overlooking all Cuſtom or Wont, 
Fug — Judgment : let us reverence Eunomla that 
es Equity and preſerves States ; and ſevere inexorable AIKR 


Kiens 


Lett.14.5 are known by thoſe who have ſtudied the 
Poets to be both ſhort, and few in Number, 
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The Lycomides, an Athenian Family dedi. 
* cated to ſacred Muſic, have them all by heart, 
* and fing them at their ſolemn Myſteries, 
They are but of the ſecond Claſs for Elegance, 
© being far out- done by Homer's in that reſpect. 
But our REL 1610N has adopted the Hymns of 
* Orpheus, and has not done the ſame Honour 


© to the Hymns of Homer *. For what tea. 
ſon, pray, but that the former contained a 
ſounder Doctrine and more orthodox Divin 
than could be compenſated by Flights of Fancy 
or Smoothneſs of Verſe? Tis \not- therefore 
without ground that I beg your Poet's pardon, 
and prefer the n of a mote ancien 


C (RicuT) whom CR our ne ia the moſt hoh 
* Rites, places by the Throne of Jove, inlpeing,the the 1 2 of 
* Men (0) Let each of us imagine her piercing ye is now 

us, and think and vote ſo as not to dlhonou Her from he 
every Judge has his Name,” | 


Compare this with Orphins! 3 yan to AK er Rienr. 
Fair juſticeꝰ far- reflecti ing Ey ye [ſing 3 
Who plac'd beſide the Throne of an 
Inſpects the Liſe of all the Fribes of Men ul 
And you cannot douht but that the Hymn . to by Dee 
moſthenes, is the ſame you have in your Hand. 

9 — dmepereley * en, AIKHN, fu 0 was EZ 
wrd rg au TEAETOS xd 'OPOET'E Tags TOy Ts 
AG» Fpover Pyri M, Tera TR 100 fdr. 
FPapay, AHMOZO; ar. Ag. * 
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Bard, PRON APIDES, who paſſed for his Maſter Lett. 14. 
and who in his Poem inſcribed the FIR r 


Won! p, or primary State of the Univerſe, plain- 
ly fays, That Pan, with his three Siſters the 
Fates were born at one Birth, not of Mercury, 
but of DEMoGORGON, the thinking active Ge- 
nius that ſet the mighty Maſs on work, and 
produced every thing out of primigenial Chaos. 
Tu k other venerable Author of their religious 
Syſtem, the old Man of Aſera, who ſo piouſly 
ſung the Births and Kindred of the Gods, is 
xcuſed by a knowing Divine in their way, of 


having corrupted the ancient Theology; and of 


having in particular perverted the Doctrine of 
Szturn the primeval God, by adding fabulous 
Circumſtances of his own. to the authentic 
Doctrine of his Anceſtors, And in effect, the 
more we conſider the Fragments of the very 
early Poets, the more we ſhall be — 
of the Corru ption of the original inſtructive 
Mythology into a groſs Legend of imaginary 
Perſons, without Morals or Meaning. The 
ancient Hymns, ſang, in the Temples, were the 
moſt genuine Pieces of Theology. I ſay the 
ancient ; for the modern were ſoon modelled 
according to the depraved Belief of the Country; 
3 the unlucky Poet who drew a Sarcaſm upon 
himſelf, by addreſſing Diana with the Epithets 


of e pada! wad *! which by 


a by, if taken cum gran ſalts (as a Score — | 
i 
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Lett.14.faid in explaining a Myſtery) is no ill 
on of her Qualities or Effects. The — 
that lies againſt it flows only from that common 

but delufive Rule of judging of divine things by 

#8 human Standard: whereas it is 
here that Mr. Bays's Maxim takes place, When 
you tye up Spirits and People in the Clouds u 
ſpeak pore: you ſpoil all. Some ſuch thing a 

this, I take your Author to have meant, when 

we are told, „ That the monſtrous Stories con- 
© cerning the Birth and Actions of the Gods, 
« -were certainly underſtood by the fie Grecian 

* Sages, who brought them from Egypt; but 
that afterwards, falling into the Hands of 
Men of warm Fancies, who thought 
might invent as well as their Maſters," there 
* were many traditional Stories tacked to the 
former, ſometimes untowardly enough, and 
« ſometirnes ſo as to make a tolerable Piece of 
* the literal Relation, but confounding when 
* applied to the Allegory *." And in another 
place, diſtinguiſhing Mythology into natural 
and arrifcial, he points at the ſame Souro of 
Corruption; That while a Poet is intent upon 

© his Compaſure, the /ir/# is apt to run a 
with the Story, and ary its: * 
'd 
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ſpring, the fyfematic Mythology: whence Lett. 14. 
« ſpring claſhing Circumſtances, Inconfiſtency in 
Facts, and impenetrable Obſcurity in the 


Meaning of the Allegory . wy 

I confeſs I cannot help thinking, that inſtead 
of being improved, Mythology was ſpoilt when 
intermixed with Hyfory and human Perſons : 
A Mixture that threw it off its Hinge ; and 
from explaining Nature and inſtructing Men, 
made it a Rhapſody of inexplicable Wonders. 
With graceful Propriety it may be applied to 
human Tranſactions, when the Subject of the 
Narration will bear the Ambages et Deorum 
Miniſteria *; but it can never admit particular 
Perſans, as Parts of its original Compoſition. 
Whenever hey are introduced, the Story becomes 
a meer unmeaning Fable, and no Mythology. 
Nay the fewer of its own genuine Phantoms 
that are employ'd, the better; and the ſimpler 
the Tale, the more elegant the Application. 
The learned Antiquary lately mentioned, 
Pauſanias, in his Deſcription of the Ter- 


Titory of EL is lets us know there was 


an Altar erected there to an extraordinary 
Deity, K AIO S; (We wou'd call him 
Opportunity) and that there was an ancient 
Hymn ſung at his Sacrifices, which celebrated 
the God as the very youngeſt of all Saturn's 
chilaren: A plain Panegyric | and yet pregnant 
with 
"Ibid, 3 | 
Y Portical Machinery, and Interpoſtion of the Gaps. 


Lett. 14. with inſtructive Allegory. It contains all the 
A Dottrine, which the later Greeks and 1 
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operoſely painted in their Occafie, ſtanding on 
Globe, with Wings at her Feet, bald behind, 
and her Fore-top playing in the Wind ; and al 
the Moderns have moralized concerning the 
Shortneſs of Life, the Improvement of Tim 
and happy Conjunctures. 
In the fame manner, Venvs is beautifull 
faid both by the grave © and gay Aur 
the Ancients to have in her Retinue, the ardent 
amorous Boy, the Siſter Graces in looſe Attire, 
Aglaia, Thalia and Euphroſyne *; to be 
attended by Youth, a wayward Thing without 
her ; and her whole Train to be conducted by 
Mercury the God of Eloquence, and Pitbo the 
Goddeſs of Perſuaſion ;, and fo far is extremely 
intelligible: But when ſhe is made to be in 
love with Adonis, (if a human Creature be 
meant, as I believe is not) or married to Anchiſe, 
and made the Mother of a : Mortal, thei is quite 


out 
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out of my Sight: if it be not a pretty way Lett. 14. 
of ſaying the Hero was a Baſtard; and that 


Anchiſes, while looking after his Cattle on 
Mount Ida had met with a ſtraying Nymph, 


by whom he had the pious Founder of the 


Roman State. 

© The moſt ancient Theology, ſays Platareh, 
both of the Greeks and Barbarians, was 
« natural Philoſophy involved in Fables, that 


« figuratively and myſtically unveiled the 


« Truth to the Learned, —as appears from the 
* Poems of Orpheus, the Egyptian Rites, and 
* Phrygian Traditions . A Maxim that if 
kept in mind will at onceenable you todiſtinguiſh 


the pure primitive Doctrine from later Inventions, 
and ſhew you the reaſon why I am fo fond of 


the Fragments of the Sages, as to prefer them 


to the moſt laboured Productions of their Sue- 


beſſors: If you will keep my Secret, I will 
own to you that I cou'd have liſtened to old 
Pampho ſinging of mighty Jove, (or the vital 


vegetative Power that fructifes the Earth) * 4s 


trapt in Dung, of Horſes and of Mules, 
with as much pleaſure as to Homer, who is ſaid 
by your Author or ſomebody he quotes, to 
have refined upon this groſs Idea, and more 
elegantly and unmeaningly to -have made his 
jupiter“ brandiſh the T! Punders and compel the 
, 
| . Of 
Hl Tay i IAA AATAN AnN. 
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Of the twelve great Gods, the gresteſt, 


— eee to the Egyptians, was PAN or the 


Univerſe, to whom the higheſt Honours wen 
paid. Next to him ſtood Latona or Night: 
Vulcan was next in Dignity ; and then Iſis and 
Oſiris, with Orus, or Light, their Son. That 
is, in weſtern Language, That the Univerſe, 
comprehending Nature and all her Powers, lay 
o'erwhelmed in Darkneſs, until the igneous 
vivifying Spirit broke looſe, and diſpelled the 
Shade that for eternal Ages had been brooding 
over it: That then the Sun and the Moon ſhone 
forth, Parents of Light, preſiding over the 
Generation of Animals, the Vegetation of Plan, 
and the Government of the Whole. Inſtead of 
this, Pax with the later Poets is the Son of 
Mercury and Penelope, Vulcan of Jupiter and 
Juno; and Latona a fine-haired Lady 'who 
brought forth Apollo and Diana in Delos or 
the Ortygian Je ! Twas not without | reaſon 
that Alexander the Rhetorician accuſed\ Hyſud 
= having play'd the Plagiary and both 
© plundered and ſpoilt Oben Theogony", 
Bu r happy, my Friend | is the Doctrine that 
depends upon Allegory 3 and thrice happy if to 
that Allegory i it join a ductile ſort of Myſtery 
that ſhields it from Abſurdities, and affords 
proper Solutions to its docile Profeſſors ! They 
need not be alarmed at ſeeming W 
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The Regions of Fable are wide and fertile: L ett. 14 
They reſemble Rubelairs Iron- work Iſland, where 


Swords grew from the Trees, and Scabbards 
ſprung like Muſhrooms from the Earth ; but 
ſo exactly under them, that every ripe Sword 
fell preciſely into its own Scabbard without 
miſſing it an hair-breadth. PAn, if he cannot 
in one Senſe, he may till in another be the 
Son of Mercury, if as Cicero ſays, the firſt God 


who bore that Name was not the Inventor of 


Speech or Patron of Merchants ; but the Off- 


ſpring of Uranus and Phanes, or which is the 
ſell- ſame thing of Celus and Die. The Repre- 


ſentations of old Hermes |, liker the God of 
Lampſacus than the chaſte Power of Eloquence, 
belong to this ancient Deſcent ; according to 
which the Steps of Creation will be in this 
Succeſſion, From hoary Chaos ſprang Ether 
and Light, and from them aroſe Order and the 
Power of Generation, This Power was put 
in action by the fight of Proſerpine, and pro- 
duced PAN or the Univerſe, Nor does Mercury's 
common Pedigree differ widely from this 
Genealogy, while he is called the Son of Jupiter 
and Maia; — which is as much as to ſay, 
* That the Order and Contrivance ring in 
* Every part of this vaſt Frame, and the Power 
* of continuing it by Succeſlive Generation is 


„d Hu 7. 4 f. - HPOAOT, Eolięr. 


* From jade cupio, perquiro: It came ard: 
f a Midwife, perquiro came afterwards to 
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Lett. 14. the Child of Etber the Principle of Life and 
way of Maia, Search or Deſire.” 

Thus you ſee what kind of Perſons made up 


the Syſtem of the pure primitive Mythology, 
and that as ſoon as Hiſtory and Hiſtorical 


Per ons began to mix with it, ſo ſoon it 
to be corrupted. Indeed, when any Adventure 
happening to a human Perſon, or any ſingular 
uality of that Perſon is mythologrically narrated, 

it is then properly applied, and not corrupted: 
when, for example, the Fortunes of Ulyſſes 
are always governed by Minerva ; or his Father. 
in-Law's Genius for Stratagem, Thieving and 
Equivocation is aſcribed to Mercury, who had 
adorned his Favourite Autolycus with his own 
Talents; in all ſuch caſes the Art is happily 
enough employ'd, tho” ſtill on inferior Subject. 
How ſoon it came to be debaſed is hard to 
' aſcertain, I believe as ſoon as it was miſunder- 
ſtood; and that muſt have been very early. 
The grand and general Source of Confuſion in 
ancient Theology is the ſame that perverts a 
much purer at this Day, the Stupidity and 
Superſtition of the blind and credulous Vulgar, 
always apt to take Repreſentations for Things, 
as we ſee daily happen in Popiſh Countries, It 
had arrived at ſuch a pitch before the Age even 
of Heraclitus, that ſpeaking of their ordinary 
Worſhip, he exclaims againſt the groſs Abuſes 
introduced in it, © The common People, fays 
© he, pray to theſe ſame Statues juſt as if one 
. u 
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t was to talk to the Walls of a Houſe, Lett. 14. 

knowing nothing about the Gods or Heroes,. 

who or what they ate, to whom they are 
praying. And in whatever City or State 

the common People had the ſupreme Power, as 

in many of the Grecian popular Governments, 

it was ſuſpicious not to be of their Opinion, and 

unſafe to endeavour to rectify it. 

Tux ſecond Source of Corruption was more 
particular, and flow'd from the Origin of their 
Religion, and the Method in which it was 
planted among them. The ignorant Tribes of 
the rude Greeks received the firſt Notices of 
Gods, and crude Ideas of their Worthip, from 
politer People indeed, but whoſe Language they 
did not perfectly underſtand, and conſequently 
could not conceive with great Exactneſs what 
their civilized Maſters thought concerning their 
kveral Deities and different Modes of Devo- 
tion. Thus the Aſjrians and Phenicians were 
taught by the Egyptians, the Greeks by the 
Egyßtians and Phenictans in the firſt inſtance, 
nd at ſecond hand by Thracians and Pelaſei, 
ind taught the Romans in their turn, No 
wonder then there ſhould be Miſtakes in Mat- 
ter ſo myſterious, and made more fo by the 
aſtruſe /pmbo/ical manner of treating them. 


Even 
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Lett.14. Even in the after-intercourſe of theſe Nations 
wy when Commerce or Conqueſt had made then 
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mutually acquainted, and their reſpective Rel 
gions were eſtabliſhed in their ſeveral Countries 
upon finding any Enſign or Attribute belonging 
to their, domeſtic Deity aſcribed to a foreign 

God, they immediately concluded it to be one 


and the ſame Numen: Or if they found x of 
Rite of Worſhip, or ſolemn Sacrifice peculiar . 
to their God at home, offered to another abroad, Wl * 
they never ſcrupled to identify the Divinity; 23 a 
the ingenious Plutarch pleaſantly imagined the . 
Jews to have worſhipped Bacchus, from their l 
uſing the Figure of a Vine, and the Name d * 
Levi, (Ati) which he miſtook for one of the 60 
Bacchanal Cries * 'h 
TRE firſt Pr were at the ſame time Phil 4 
ſophers: The latter was their proper Character, 'L 
to which they made the other ſubſervient, na " 
uſed it as a Tool to convey their Inſtructions ol ” 
Men. The ſecond Race were mere Poets, who th 
meant rather to amuſe than inſtruc, and there- 0 
fore ſelected the moſt ſtriking Tales for the En br 
tertainment of their Audience, and dwelt upon 'th 
the moſt wondrous Circumſtances of theſe Tale an 
with little regard to the Truth of the orig db. 
nal Doctrine, or Juſtneſs of the Application H 
Corruption enſued in . endleſs Deviations from th: 
the Intention of the firſt Sages, and by degrees Y 
a total Oblivion of the Meaning of the Allego ſhi 


This the grand Critic ſeems to have had i 
view 
as Nai -TALK, Book IV. 
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new, While he complains of the Grecian Poets, Lett,14. 
s having only meant to gain Belief to them 


ſelves, and impreſs on their Audience an Opi- 
nion of the Truth of their Doctrines; — care- 
eſs what became of Poſterity, and therefore at 
no pains to give Reaſons for their Aſſertions. 
Upon the Queſtion, * If all Things be produced 
© by the ſame CAus E, why ſome are mortal 
and periſhing; and others, like the Heaven 
© and heavenly Bodies, everlaſting and perma- 
© nent ? Theſe Ancients, ſays he, having made 
the Principles of Being Gops, and all Things 
to have been produced by them, Whatever, 
' aid they, drank Nectar or taſted Ambroſia 
became immortal, and whatever taſted not this 
' life-giving etherial Food became ſubject to 
' Death. Now it is plain, that tho they may 
' have uſed Terms well known to themſelves 
in delivering the Poctrine of theſe Cauſes, yet 
' they are unintelligible tous : For if it was onl 
to ſooth the Minds of their Hearers that they 
' brought their Nectar and Ambroſia in play, 
' then they are no real Cauſes of Immortality 
nd continued Exiſtence: But if they give 
' them as real Cauſes as we underſtand them, 
' How can any thing be immortal or eternal 
that ſtands in need of Food to ſupport it? 
You have heard too much of the Riſe of 
Things, and Creation of the World, not to 


M 2 conceive 
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= the Riſe of the Fable in the Derivation of the Terms above. 
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Lett.14, conceive what he means by the antient Poet 
wo having made Gons ef the Principles q, Beim: 

Baut that theſe were their only Gods, is what 

I will now prove to you, from a more exalted 
Strain of the ſame Philoſophy; . After a ſublime 
Deſcription of God as the living, everlaſting, beſt 
of Beings, and of the Motion of the Heavens, 
and Diſpoſition of the Orbits of the Planets, 
he infers the Heaven to be one, ſince: its eter- 


| nal Mover is but one: But, continues he; there 
has been handed down to Poſterity from ibe 


« firſt Sages and Philoſophers, a Doctrine leſt in 
the Form of 'a Fable, That theſe Heavenly 
« Bodies them ſelves ate Gods, and that the 
«« Deity contains the hole Nature of things.” 
As for the remaining Parts of our Theology, 
| © *tis thought they were added for better per- 
* ſuading ihe Multitude, and ſor their Uſeful. 


neſß in promoting Obedience to the Laws and 
| the good of the People. Twas for illis the 
| Gods have been ſaid to be of human Shape, 
| or to reſemble ſome certain Animals, with 
| other Legends conſequential ' thereupon, and 
| «© conducive-to. the Purpoſes above mientioned: 


From which AppiT1o0Ns, if any one wil 
ſeparate the original Principle, and take on 
| © this, That the Ancients thought the | primary 
T7 * Subſlances of Things to be Gods, he will both 
3 b be induced to believe that they ſpoke divinely 
* upon the Subject; and according to the com 


* mon Fate (as every Science and Art is nt - 
4 
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invented and perfected as far as poſſible, butLett.14. 


« afterwards Ley and loft) that theſe O- 


« pinions of the Ancients Have in the ſame 
© manner, like ſo many broken Reliques, reached 
' our Times: And this is all we can fay concer- 
ning our-retigiaus national Doctrines, or thoſe 

' of their firſt Inveriters who ra them 
© to Men n 0 1d10O 97 

Moch more os he chews) did, had he 
thought it proper to expatiate upon the Abuſes 
introduced among the ſeverd] Nations of Greece : 
But there is d peculiar; Beauty in the Caution 
and Tenderneſs with which he touches the 
public Religion of his Country. He ſays enough 
to let Men of; Senſe ſee that he well underſtood 
the Purity of its philoſophical Origin, which he 
proceeds ſo far as to call divine, and yet at one 
diſcriminating Blow (ſoftned by a ſort of Apo- 
by) he atk off che whole Train of inſignifi- 
cant Deities and ridiculous Rites, which the 
doperſtition of After- ages had aides upon the 
primitive Theology. | 

His Maſter the Hengur of Antiquity, pro- 
ceeds with yet greater Circumſpection: And 
becauſe the Regulation he has made of Religion 
in his Commonwealth, and the Opinion he de- 
lvers as the Reaſon of it, ars two ſtrong Inſtan- 
ce how much the primitive Mythology wag 
then corrupted, I will conclude this long Epiſtle 
wth a diſtin&' Account of both, 

M 3 Wiru 
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Lett,14. W:rTHhreſpect to the firſt, he enacts it as aLay, 
boy = < That the current Traditions about the Gods 


© ſhou'd neither be talked of in private, nor 
ever mentioned in public: But ſhou'd any 
© one's Conſcience be ſo tender as to think he 
could not abſtain from rehearſing them without 
* Impiety, in that caſe it ſhou'd be done; but 
only on certain ſolemn Days, and after offer- 
ing a great and expenſive Sacrifice, The 
Reaſon he aſſigns for this Statute is, That the 
* explaining and reconciling theſe Traditions is 
© a Work of immenſe Labour and Difficulty, 
mand unhappy is the Man who engages in it. 
From the Law it appears, that the Doctrines 
originally taught concerning the Riſe of the 
Univerſe and Powers of its Parts were no longer 
generally underſtood ; elſe they had never made 
ſuch impious Impreſſions on Peoples Minds as to 
oblige a humane Lawgiver to contrive a Method 
by which (without abſolutely condemning or 
abrogating the national received Faith) they 
wou'd ſeldom or never come to their Ears: 
That therefore the Vulgar believed the caſtrating 
of Celus, the dethroning of Saturn, the Re- 
bellion againſt Jove, his Wars, Adulteries and 
Diſaſters /ittera/ly ; took the Gods to be real 


human-like Perſons, tho' of immortal Nature, 


and were accordingly affected by their Example 
From the Reaſon of the Lew it is evident, that 
the Traditions concerning the Gods were now 
become inconſiſtent, thro! the numberleſs 1 
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added to the ſimple Doctrine juſt mentioned by Lett. 14 


Ariſtotle of the primary Subſtances of Things 
teing only Gods; inſomuch that after infinite 


183 


Labour it was no longer poſſible to explain and 


«duſt them: Neither was it ſafe for any Man 
to attempt it, if he did not fall in with the pre- 
mailing Opinions. Mythology muſt have been 


yery corrupt, when it extorted from ſo cautious 


a Writer, That it ſcarcely deſerved a ſerious 


© Conſideration *,” But hardly durſt he have 
ventured ſo far, had he been either an Athenian 
born, or had his great Pupil, and Antipater his 
Succeſſor (with whom the Philoſopher was 
extremely gracious) leſs overaw'd that giddy 
tate, a 

As for the Roman Mythology, their Poets 
carried it ſtill a Step farther from the Original, 
and made it for the moſt part merely /egen- 
dary; that is, compiled from the traditional 
Tales of the Greeks, without once conſidering 
their Relation to the Subject. Not but that 


they had a real Mythology of their own, rude 


indeed, and ſimple like the Age in which it roſe, 
conſiſting moſtly of rural Deities, Faunus and 
Slranus, Pales and Pomona, Janus and Tellus, 
and ſuch like: Their other Gads they had from 
Aa and Greece, and their Rites principally from 
Hetruria: But their politer Poets write entirely 


in conformity with the modern Grecian Learning: 


M 4 - Juno 
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Lett.14.Juno in the Iliad of Homer is indeed a con. 
ſtant Friend to the Greeks, and a ſworn 


Enemy to the Trojans; but that cannot excuſe 
her belying her own Character, ſo far as to be 
| xeconciled to a Miſtreſs of her Spouſe Futurn, 
to faye her Brother Turnus's Life. The good 
Father Beſ does his beſt to account for this 
Incongruity. With great Gravity, and Reſpect 
for the Poet, he tells us that the Aſſembly of 
Gods with which Virgil opens his tenth Book, 
repreſents the divine Nature divided into four 
Perſons, — as it were into ſo many Attributes, 

upiter, Juno, Venus and Fate, which he 

ys may be lawfully added to the other three, 
That Jupiter is the Power of God, Fate 
his Will, Venus his Mercy or Love to virtuous 
Men, and Juno his Juſtice : That the Poet thus 
condeſcends to accommodate himſelf to our rude 
manner of conceiving celeſtial Matters, which 
makes us imagine, thro' theWeakneſs of our Un 
derſtandings, theſe Qualities to be incompatible 
in the divine Nature. But it is pity the reve- 
rend Father ſhould be obliged immediately to 
metamorphoſe the Juſtice of God, and tran 
form it into Air, as he does uns in the very 


next Page. There Eolus ſignifies the Exhalz- 


tions and Vapopurs, and theſe Vapours riſe into 
+ the Air repreſented by Juno. Such Expli- 
cations put me in mind of the Argument, a it 
is commonly called, prefixed to the ſeveral 
Cantos of the Italian epic Poets. Dante their 
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Leader muſt be allowed to have been originallyLett.14. 
an emblematical Writer, and his Work, tho 
ſtrangely inſcribed a Coup, to be a true 
moral Fable: But his Succeſſors Arigſto, Marino, 
and even Tafſo himſelf, after indulging a lux- 
vriant Fancy in all the Pomp of Deſcription, 

Wüds of Magic, and Mazes of Love, ſit gravely 
down and compoſe a Moral to each Book, 
which they call the AL LR cory. Thoſe 
who can believe, and enter into it, receive 
double Pleaſure z being at once delighted with 
the flow ry Deſcriptions, and inſtructed by their 
ſuppoſed Meanings : For after all, in this Ob. 
ſeryation upon the learned Baſil, I am very con- 
ſcious of having unwiſely for myſelf tranſgreſ- 
kd a Rule, Never to ſtan mythological Matters 
tu nicely, Could I have believed him, and 
been fully perſuaded of the Truth of the My- 
ſteries he ſaw in the Poet, it muſt have doubled 


my Admiration, and conſequently my Enjoy- 
ment, Do oe 
Pol me occidiſtis Amici! 
You know the reſt, and that I truly am, 


Thurs, &. 


LETTER 
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Lett. 15. 
—— LETTER FIFTEENTH. 


WILL make you no Compliments up 


wo 
'y 
t 
11 
the Ingenuity of your Objections, but tell WI W 
you-bluntly, they were welcome to me upon ber 
anc 

u 

to 

en 

du 


many accounts: They let me ſee you were now 
fully entered into the Subject, and I hope int 
a Habit of Study and Way of Thinking you vil 
never repent: At the fame time, they made 
Lights, and 


me review ſome things in different 


with different Connexions from what T had eve: 
done before. 1 
You aſk firſt, whether the Meaniog. we ll ©! 
aſcribe to ancient Fables, be not for the mol 
part Canjectures of the Moderns, who admire 
every thing that is ancient, merely becauſe it i 
| fo, and torture their Brains to find out Mean- 
ings and Myſteries which the Authors or their 
Cotempararies never thought of? Let me anſwer 
you by another Queſtion, Can you now beheve 
it? Can you read a Fable of E/op, and ima- 
gine it means nothing? No more can you now 
read one of the old Fictions, without looking 
for the moral or natural Leſſon latent in the 
wondrous Tale. Take our great Lord Bacon 
little Book De Sapientia Veterum, read it coolly, 
and diſbelieve if you can. But to anſwer more 
directly; I fay they are not mere modern In- 
ventions, but what a very learned wm 
| wou 


a Pere Siuon. Hiſt Crit, du V. T. 
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you'd fain 


« its means @ Body of | Religion is 
« the holy Catholic Church independen 


t of 


World; aBody of my 
been from the earlieſt Ages until now, 


tion, varied indeed like its Betters, according 
to the Run of the Times, but ſtill retaining 


Suſpicion of a Counterfeit. 

The greater Part of thoſe who fir began 
to enquire into Nature, and ſearch into the 
© Riſe and Cauſe of the Univerſe, thought the 


* Species we call MaTTER. For bat of 


Thing is formed at firſt, and into which it is 


r Wl © i:folved at laſt; the Subſtance or Subject-mat- 
r Wl © ter remaining ſtill the ſame under a thouſand 
Variations, Thar, they ſaid, was the Principle 


and Materia prima of every Thing that 
* exiſts. - As for example, We do not ſay 
© barely chat a Man is, when he is either a 


* fay that be is no more, tho he ſhou'd loſe his 
* Probity and Skill in Muſic, becauſe the Sub- 

ject- matter, the Manx, ſtill remains, tho' 
* iript of theſe Qualities. It is the ſame in 


* or Being, either one, or more than 


< one, 


perſuade us of Tradition, That by Lett.n: 15. 
in- 


yritten Records, holds true in the learned 
thological Doctrine having 


and handed down from Generation to Genera- ä 


enough of its original Purity to free it from the 


Principle of all Things lay in that ſingle 


* which every Thing conſiſts, of which every 


good Man, or a good Muſician ; nor do we 


* other Things; there muſt be ſome certain 
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one, which remains ſtill indiſſolvable and u. 


pc * while all other Things ate made of it 1 


Hur with reſpect to this primary Suh lane, 
« whether it be one or more, and .of what 
Species, they did not a; ee in theit'O 
TAL Es, Who me hat F 
of faid it was Water, and a 


He was ; probabl 
< ving the Noutt! 
* humid, by ſeeing 


Huch ana A e extinghithed) 
um 72 A a * 
AJ } i 1 2 1 12 $ 4 , F 
Gr which | ning 
'F ? 30 3 412 "4 Ta ow 3 7 ö ; 
. 1 , 1 4 > % 
yh 1 
4 A > 2 - 


J © thels W therefor! 50 Goth) Wo 
„ eſpouſed this Opinion, and like wiſe becauſe 


be fa the Seeds of all _ to he of A muf 
Being is Water, 


© Witte" whoſe" Principle of 
« Sous. there fe, Who believe that long 
this preſent” Gebern, the very ancienteſt 


of the Philoſophers, Who firſt of all treated 


0 0 the Nature of the 
ne Opinion se g 73 157 For 


a 15 made Oecon and Arte be the Pare 
© of Generation, and the Oath” of the Gods, 
« called Sor by 'thePoet the moſt ancient and 
auguſt of Beings? For the mo ſt ancient 
c he moſt honourable, and the moſt Honourable 
« that by which we forear ri, As thi Teſt 
8s i many 


Mera Ta 6 | 86. 4. 
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mony has dropt from 1 the ſeyereſt Pen that ever Lett. I — 
rote upon the Subject, it plainly. evinces that 
te firſt Philoſophy Was. thought to. be couched 
in Mythology ; or. in other V /ords, That the 
urly Fables were framed to convey 4 Docbri tne 
which is not @ mere Conjefture of the Moderns. . 

You aſk next, Whether there, be not may 
of the ancient Fictions we do not now under- 
ſtand at all 2, Some I believe: therear are into ki L ole 
Meaning we have not yet penetrated— ; not 
wery miles ; owing in the firſt place to theGr- 
ruption of the. pure genuine Mythology, Wich 
ſtript it of all Meaning, and of which you are 
now ſufficier y. appriſed; and next, to the 
SECRET RITzEs at Initiations, ſo carefully 
kept from unhallowed Eyes, but which yet 
day clear up. There remain but few Parts of 
Antiquity upon which the Sagac gacity and Labours 
af the Learned have not poured g new Light : | 
Rites and Poctrines before pointelligible are e by 
degrees explained z and lately, a. e ned = 7 
c 


vely Writer, in attemptin hi 
dine z of 0 Moſes. fm 55 


Topic, has taught us, en paſſant, 1 | 
| dents veiled their ſolemn Le! Ions of 
ud a future $ ate, 1 is certain that Min 
Sit now ſtan , is not to be under 0⁰ 
2 wide and counts, Knowledge of the # Peligious 
Rites of the ſeveral Nations 15 whom the 
Greeks received their Gods ; becauſe upon ſortie 
bnificant Ceremony concerning the Nature, 

Or 
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Lett. 15. or traditional Tale concerning the Exploits of Ml © 
A the Divinity depends the Key to the Legend, ill © 


and ſometimes the very Name of the God hin. Ml ©! 
ſelf. As the early Egyptian Rites were al Ml ©! 
eſtabliſhed by Law, were all recorded, were al ba 
typical and ſymbolical, the Type or Symbol I fee 
came by an eafy Tranſition, not only to figiif) un 
obſcurely, but directly to expreſs the Thing WM bo. 
typified : a grand Source of Error and Incer. de 
tainty in the Foundation of the Allegory ! But Ml Fa. 
beſides the original Type, any remarkable part i i 
of the divine Service, any myſtical Mixture a Ml 
in the Rites of Ceres, any ſtriking Poſture « il 
in the Feaſts of Pan, any uncouth Garb of the iſ" 
Hierophant or Prieſt, or any uncouth Quality Blo 
aſcribed to the Numen, was enough to fix an {i had 
Epithet, and that Epithet to wear gradually ino i C. 
—  - ES, E 
Voo x Concluſion therefore, tho very nntu - de 
ral and very common, That what you do not ud 
© readily underſtand has really no Meaning, i 1 
little too haſty, as you ſhall ſee in the very Ex- 
ample you propoſe of an unmeaning Fable. 
What cou'd Homer intend, ſay you, by mak- 
ing Juno, for inſtance, promiſe the youngeſt 
of the Graces in Marriage to the God © 
© Sleep, if he wou'd ſeal the Eyes of " | 
© Jupiter from Zed malt, Ceres from a Sheaf in Syriac. & 
SOIBOE, AnoAAN, HPAIETOE, A®POAITH 
AIQNNH, from their reſpe&ive Qualities, wy 
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„Jove for a little Space ? Was it only toLett. 1 5. 
« adorn his Story with more Machinery, and 
throw more Life and living Perſons into his 
Dialogue? Tho' it had been fo, he would 
have been little to blame. But one ſingle Re- 
fection will convince you, that ſuch a Marriage 
vas propoſed with the higheſt Propriety : Think 
how freſh and how fair one riſes from ſoft balmy 
Sleep, how ghaſtly and haggard even a fine 
Face looks after undue Watching, and you muſt 
nſtantly believe, that the youngeſt of the Graces © 
$ indeed married to the ſoothing Power of Sleep. 

What is it that ſpoils ſo many fine Complexions, 
that deadens the brighteſt Eye, and blaſts the 
Boom of the gayer Females? Is it not keeping, 
bad Hours, and divorcing the youngeſt of the 
Graces from the God of Sleep: Tis this unna- 
tural part of high Living that chiefly pales 


n- ti roſy Lip, diſarms the ſparkling Look, 
nd robs a Beauty of her native Grace; a Con- 
F. lderation, you will allow, ſo weighty, that if it 
x not prevail, we may deſpair of ever ſeeing a 


happy Reformation. The other Siſters are diſ- 
pled of with equal Significancy ; the eldeſt a 
Miſtreſs to Vulcan, there being little Grace 
nithout a genial Warmth, and the higheft when 
tslighted up to a Glow; while the remaining 
alter is a conſtant Attendant u pon the Queen of 
ye. Were Mythology in all its Branches 

= equally 
'IAIAA, E. | EP. 
« Ilarides, Paſitbea, All- divine. 


Lei 1g. equally intellighbk 


» i. ® Is 
= * i 25 
PATE * * 
is © * 
, 3 . ing Aeg! 
* * 


| Ruh the Functions of the 


tv Graces, there would be litle reaſon to com- 


plain of its Corruption, But tho' it had not 
been directly Y ſpoilt by - injudicious - Epiſodes 
tacked to the fimple original Fable, ſome Parts 
of it may have become engages: thro' tho 
_ Loſs of * Traditions. © 

Tux Couksz of Time Sea the, Wot 
began, may according to V ARRo- be divided 
| Into three Periods the unknown, the fabulous 
and the hiſtorical. The unknown.com 
all that Space which the Ancients 2 
have paſſed from the beginning of Things, and 
of which we have not the leaſt Knowledge, 
All that was then tranſacted, in their 
eſcaped the keeneſt Sight, 9 lay concealed 
beyond the utmoſt Stretcb— of mortal Ken, 
The fabulous began with the earlieſt Notices of 
Things, that is, in ancient Style, with the Birth 
and Marriages of the Gods, and continued thro 
the heroic Ages until Records and Hiſtory into 


duced Certainty, and unfabled Truth: Then, 
commenced the hiftorical Period, which, bus, 


happily kept the fame Evidence till now. 


InsTEAD of this accurate Partition, te 


early Poets ſung, * That SaTuRN ſprung of 
cus and Ops, lurked long out of fight af 
Heaven, and likewiſe devoured his own. Pro- 
© oeny 1000 as they were born“: /This i 
plaini 


F Itaque nn *. nec Abortus extant = 


"oy pc we we ͤ V TT / / oe or 


* n 


* 2 % 
« "Pepe 
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© Celus, continued the Bards, incapable of Ge- 


193 
plainly the unknown Period, the Xp 3 C. dne. Lett. 1 * | 
of the Philoſophers, * He — —. his Father 


gneration; and was himſelf treated in the 


ame manner by Jupiter his eldeſt Son, who 
* together with Juno, Ceres, Pluto and Nep- 


* tune (the Air, the Earth, the Abyſs, and the 
Ocean) were produced without his Know- - 


edge and preſerved againſt his Will. They 
conſpired againſt their relentleſs Parent, ſeiz- 
ed and bound him with a Cord of Wool, 
' never to be looſed while almighty Fove holds 
the Reins of Government,” Here is the Fa- 
luhus Period, XporxDe Au,, in the Sequel 
of the Story, comprehending the Birth and Ad- 
ventures of the Gods, and the hiſtorical Period 


Xp. iFopixes in the Concluſion. Time, 


tho' it glide filent and almoſt imperceptible, 


z faſt bound in the Revolutions of the heaven. 


ly Bodies, the ſofteſt and ſureſt Bond in Na- 
ture: Their unerring Courſe ſubjects it to Hi- 
ſory, and chronological Rules, and will con- 


tnue to keep it indiſſolubly chained, while 


the beauteous Frame and harmonious Order Of 


the Univerſe remains the ſame. 


conſiſtent and intelligible : But why did he 
all in love. with Philyra ? Why transform 
limſelf into a Horſe and ſhake Mount Pelion 
with his Neighing, to become the Father of 

N Chiron, 


HiTHeRTo the Fable of Saturn is pretty 


1 
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Lett. 15. Chiron, and Grandfather of Ocyroe? 
fon 1 | -yroe? The 
D Tradition is oft that ſnhou'd explain it: at leiſt | 


have met with nothing on the Subject that gives 
me Satisfaction. It wou'd not b:difficult toframe 
Conjectures from thcir ſeveral Namec, which 
allude to the Verdure of the returning Seaſons, 
(Saturn's annnal Children) and Swifineſs of 
their putting * ; but the Ground-work is wanting 
on which they muſt be woven to appear ge- 
duine and ſatisfactory. Another Inſtance: will 
make this ſtill plaine. t . 

So pOSE that amidſt the Calamities that 
frequently befel the Jeiſh Nation the Book 
of their Law, whoſe Preſervation 1s almoſt a 
Miracle, had periſhed ; and with it, as of other 
Incidents, the Memory of the brazen Serpent 
erected by their great Law-giver had been ir- 
retrievably loſt, what cou'd we have now made 
of the Serpents erected at this day as Tal/- 
mans“ all over the Eaſt in imitation of that 
divine Pattern? We might have groped in the 
dark, attributed them perhaps to the Power 

of Mercury's Caduceus, the magic Rod with 
twining Snakes; or to Eſculapius Badge of 
Life and Health, a ſingle Serpent _— 


; Ipſe Jubam cervice effudit equina 
Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum _ 
Pelion hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto. 5 
VIxOIL. Georg, III. 
OM PiAvge XAwpe, Pinup” XAvpos. - ; Loud 
*Quupor from Wile and piv. She was a Prophetels, 
Y See GLycas' Annals, Part III. . | 
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liſmans, jor that Reptile, to which they fill. 
fcrifice “ amidit all the Strictneſs of the Ma- 
hometan Doctrine concerning the Unity of God, 
and the Preciſeneſs of the Chriſtian Cophtis: 
But we cou'd never have, been throughly ſatisfied 
of the real Riſe. of that Rite without the i- 
gina Tradition, * There are many Cuſtoms both 
jn ſacred and civil matters, now prevailing 
over the World that are upon the ſame 
uncertain Footing. Mankind in this reſpect 
are exceſſively docile, ſhall I fay, or ſtupid, 
A Rite once received is carefully kept up, 
and even ſpreads, when the Reaſons of its In- 


t WM fitution have been long forgot, or are quite 
„unknown. A learned Father of the Latin 
e church has recorded a Complaint of Seneca, 
. chat after the example of the wicked Jews, 
at (ſo he calls them) the greater part of the 


World had begun to loſe the ſeventh Part 
' of their Life in Idleneſs and Neglect of ne- 
' ceſſary Buſineſs, in which Cuſtom the Van- 
of MW quiſhed had given Law to the Victors. 
ed . Yet they, the Fews, ſays he, know the Cauſe 
nd of their own Rite, while moſt of our People 

N 2 "ma 
" The Egyptian Arabs believe the Soul of Ogli Haſſan 
de Son of Shih, to be transformed into a Serpent that lurks 
n the Cleft of a Rock near his Tomb, and works abundance 


l miraculous Cures, 
Dr. Pocock's Obſervations on Eo yr. 


wund his Staff; or to the myſtical Veneration Lett. i 5. 
of the Egyptians, who have moſt of theſe a.. 
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Lett. 15. are doing what they can give no Reaſon «jj 
e it.“ f 


Now the original Egyptian REcorns ate 
wholly loſt; as few of the AHrian or Phe. 
Nician remain: What Notices we have of them 
have tranſpired in their communication with 
neighbouring Nations, and reached us at f- 
cond or third Hand from the Fountain, In 
what thick Darkneſs muſt this have involved 
ſome of their religious Practices? Hear the La. 
mentation of a true Diſciple of theirs, whoſe 
Character is uncommon, and his Writings worth 
your Conſideration. „ 

JamBLicuvus and his Maſter PoxPRVEV 
vere two of the moſt extraordinary Men in 
the later Ages of Learning: Both Platonift, 
of an exalted Genius, and unblemiſh'd Moral; 
but bigottedly biaſſed to their national Rites 
which were then beginning, not to be called 
in queſtion (that the Philoſophers had' often 
done at their peril) but to fall in diſcredit with 
the Populace ; and therefore, one would think, 
in favour with the Sages. Porphyry after the 
Death of Plotinus was eſteemed the greateſt 
Philoſopher of his Age: Yet his vaſt Leam- 
ing and piercing Thought cou'd not prevent hi 
attempting to make an unhappy Aſſociation be- 

| tween 


Cum interim uſque eò ſceleratiflime gentis conſuetudo con 
valuit, gt per omnes jam terras recepta fit, victi viforibu 
leges dederunt.—Illi tamen cauſas ritfs ſui noverunt, et major 
Pars _ facit, quod cur facit ignorat. | 

uren de Superſtitione, apud Auguſtin. de C. D. Lib. VI 


* 
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tween b15 Philoſophy and Religion; nor the Lett. 5. 
unhappy Effect of ſo prepoſterous an Attempt 


as the reducing divine Myſteries to the Stan- 
dard of human Underſtanding.*-— He treſpaſſed 
againſt the invariable Maxim of the wiſe Stra- 
};, That a mixed Multitude of Men and Wo- 
amen can never be governed by abſtract Rea- 
* ſon, nor led by Rules of Philoſophy. They 
muſt be ſtruck with ſenſible Objects, allured 
© with Ehyſian Fields, and terrified with Tri- 
© dents, Gorgons and the forky Bolts of thun- 
* dering Jove,, He accordingly became one 
Inſtance, among many, of the Truth of the 
Obſervation made by the moſt learned of the 
Apoſtles in his Converſe with the politer Na- 
tions, That his Doctrine was to the Greeks 
Fooliſoneſi. Nor does the Philoſopher ſeem to 
have been much better ſatisfied with the Gre- 
cian or even Egyptian Theology. He made 
a fruitleſs Reformation upon the one in a .fa- 
mous Treatiſe often quoted by the Fathers, Of 
Oracular Knowledge, and is full of Doubts and 
Difficulties about the other. Theſe he has pro- 
poſed in a celebrated Letter to Anebo or Nec. 
tancbo an Egyptian Prieſt, ſuppoſed to be ini- 
N tiated 
In mathematicis ac phyſicis per quædam antecedentia, ſive 
Aziomata ſeu tu Principia voces, quæ refellere nequeas, mox 
certæ combinationis artificio concluditur id quo ipſe ſtare compel- - 
laris, At contra in divinis Silentium deſideratur, Contentio re- 
puitur, Syllogiſmus irridetur. Igitur quodcunque concludendum 
verit, eidem ſtatim acquieſcendum eſt. . 


I. Rzvcxilzjn. De Verbo mirifico, Lib. I. Cap. 15. 
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Lett. 15. ed in their Myſteries, and therefore capable 
—— of giving the defited Solution. 


St. Ausrix is of Opinion, that i in this Let- 
ter Porphyry rather expoſes the Abſurdity of 
believing in theſe dubious Deities, than ſeeks $4. 
tisfaction concerning their Sanctity and God- 
head; and Euſebius retails Scraps of it, ſome- 
times to ſhew that the Gods of Egyht were no 
ſpiritual immaterial Beings, but Parts of the ma- 
terial World; and ſometimes as unſuſpect- 
ed Evidence of the ee of the Grecian 
conjectural Theology“. 

Bur JauzrTicnhus more firmly pelle 
of the Reality of his Religion, and of conſe- 


quence, more zealous than his Maſter, carries 


the matter ſo far, as to make the accurate Know- 


ledge of the ancient Rites, and pious Practice 
of the ſolemn Invocations, the ultimate End 
and ſupreme Attainment of his Philoſophy. By 
their means and theirs alone he believed Man- 
kind cou'd be raiſed above their frail mortal 
Nature, cou'd be intimately united to the Gods, 
and in fome meaſure made Partakers of their 
divine Power. This learned Man, a Lover of 


Myſteries, and a great Aﬀſeetic, aſſuming the Per- 


ſon of AnzBo the Egyptian Prieſt, has mi- 
nutely anſwered his Maſter's Letter: So mi. 
nutely, that while he diſcuſſes every Scruple and 


expatiates 


„ PoxynyR1vs, conſulenti fimilia et quaerenti, et prodit 
artes et ſacrilegas cvertit. 
De C. D. Lib. X. 5. II. 


(OF ona. Bit, J. » Bie. id, tO. 1. 


x ono — 68 
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expatiates upon the Powers and Properties of Lett. 1 5. 
the ſeveral Orders of the Gods, Demons and . 


Genii, bis Anſwer has ſwelled to a pretty large” 
Treatiſe, Of the Myſteries of the Egyptians. 
AmoNG other ſhrewd Queries, Porphyry had 
aſk'd, © 1/bat the barbarous unintelligible Names 
F the Gods wwou'd be at? and of the intelli-- 
© oible, Why in our ſolemn Invocations are the 
« foreign Appellations preferred to thoſe in a 
© known Tongue? To. this the perſonated 
Anebo anſwers: © —- 
© TurRE is a myſtical Reaſon to be given 


« for ſuch Uſage. Conſider —— why have the 


Gods finctified the whole Language of the 
© þo.y Nations, the Egyptian and Afſfrian ? 
For that ſame Reaſon we chuſe to make 
© our Addreſſes i in the Diale& neareſt a- kin to 
© the Divinity © This manner of Speech was 
* likewiſe the firſt and moſt ancient of Tongues ; 
© and they who firſt learned the Appellations 
'> the Gods, having handed them down. to 
dus cloathed in their own Language, as be- 
* ing peculiarly capable of expreſſing the Eſ- 
* ſence and Attributes of the divine Nature, 
we to this day unchangeably retain the ſa- 
' cred Sanction of ſuch Tradition: for if any 
| thing be proper to the Gods, it muſt be Per- 
* manency and Exemption from Change, 
* Beſides, the eaſtern Languages, which we 


call barbarous, have great Emphaſis, great 
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of Words to Ambiguity and Variations 
and are therefore better fitted for the higheſt 
purpoſe, Prayer to the Immortals, Away 
with Suſpicions then, that fall far wide of 
the Truth, as if theſe ancient Names were 
uſed becauſe the God invoked had been an 
Egyptian, or had formerly ſpoke the egyptian 
Tongue: let us rather think, that the Egyp- 
tians having firſt of all the Nations on Earth 


enjoy d the Preſence and Converſation of the 


Gods, theſe ſame Gods take moſt pleaſure 
in being invoked according to the egyptian 


Forms: Forms not deviſed by Impoſtors, 


nor contrived by cunning Men; but what 


above all things are moſt immediately iden- 


tified with the divine Nature, unite us moſt 
intimately to it, and have almoſt the Vir- 
tue and Efficacy of the Gops themſelves *, 
Can 7he/e. be fantaſtic Fictions, without which 
no holy Rite can be piouſly performed ? And 
much leſs can they be, as you ſeem to in- 


* ſinuate, 
* Whence I conclude the Philoſopher's Proficiency in them to 


have been but ſlender, or his Prejudice ſtrong. 


* Here is the Source of the Power aſcribed to Words and 


Invocations of inviſible Namens, which they called OEOTPTTA. 
It came ſrom the CHatopeans, and along with it the Super- 
ſtition about writing certain Names. Nomen quod ſolis quatuor 
Punctis rite ordinatis CHALDAEI depingere ſolent, quorum con · 
ſuetudinem modo pariter aſſumſere HERRAEI“. Hence the Rab- 
binic Miracles wrought by the Terragprammaton and Shem-han- 
phoraſh ; in virtue of which the travelling Few Benjamin tells, 


that Dawid Eli, a Magician, performed a Journey of ten days 
in one. | 
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« finuate, Coverings or artful Concealments of I tt.1 5. 
« human Paſſions and human Frailties impi- vv 
© ouſly aſcribed to the Deity : No — theſe fa- 
© cred Appellations, adapted to, and expreſſive 
© of the Natures of the Gods, are not drawn 
from this State of Mortality; but on the con- 
' trary, from the peculiar Attributes of the Gops 
« themſelves: Nor while we are uſing theſe 
' awful Names have we Notions of the Na- 
© ture of the Gods contrary to the reality of 
© the divine Eſſence z but according to that 
© very Nature, and according to Truth, as it 
© has been delivered down to us from the Firſt 
© who inſtituted theſe ſacred Rites of Wor- 
« ſhip, we invariably perfiſt in them: for, as 
I faid, if any thing befit divine Inſtitutions, 
© it is Immutability. I conclude therefore, that 
ve ought to preſerve the ancient Terms and 
© Forms of Prayer inviolate, like Sanctuaries, in 
© the lame order and condition we found then 
without addition or diminution of a Syllable. 
* A contrary Conduct has been the Cauſe that 
both the authentic Forms of Worſhip are 
now almoſt obliterated, and the very Names 
* of the Gods effaced ; ſo many Changes hav- 
ing been introduced thro' the Grecian Itch 
for Novelties and Contempt of Laws, that 
nothing has kept ſteady and permanent. For 
* the Greeks are naturally Innovators, driven 
* hither and thither by their own Levity. 
They have no fixed Principle to ſerve as Bal- 


© alt; 
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Lett.15.* laſt, in themſelves ; nor do they preſerye what 
— of that kind they receive in Tradition from 
© others: but quickly forſaking it, they tranſ- 


weſtern World. It's Authors, no doubt, did | 


form and confound every thing thro an end- 
© leſs Search of new Things and new Terms, 
* Whereas the Nations by them called barba- 
* rous, being conſtant in their Cuſtoms and 
uniform in their Manners, keep invariably 
* to the ſame Forms of Speech and Worſhip 

© and on that account are both agrecatf to 
the Gops, and pay their Devotions in accep- 
* table Stile, which it is anlawful for any Man, 
© at any time to change.“ 

Ir Must have been in virtue of ſome of 
theſe wonder- working Forms that this pious 
Philoſopher called forth Eros and AnTx Rog, 
two Genii reſembling beautiful Boys, out of the 
Fountains bearing their Names ; and was fre- 
quently ſeen at his Devotions by his peeping 
Servants, caught up into the Air, and the Co- 
lour of his Garments changed to a bright Pur- 
ple. Had his Doctrine been obſeryed, ve 
ſhould have better underſtood the real Senſe 
of the ancient Lawgivers, and been leſs ata 
loſs in tracing that Religion to it's Source, which 
from EcyeT and the EAsr overſpread the 


their beſt to procure that Satisfaction to Poſte- 
rity by repeated Sanctions, that none of their 


Inſtitutions ſhould be altered : For what Foun- | 
der, civil or religious, but wou'd wiſh bis Re- 


 gulations 
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while there are Men to obſerve them ? 

Bur the perpetual Flux of ſublunary Af- 
airs ; the Cataſtrophies of Nations and Viciſ- 
ſitudes of Dominion ſo inevitably abſorb the 
Manners, Language and Religion of a Coun- 


Thought has yet founded an unvaried Church, 


the Medes and Perſians ordain their immutable 
Statutes ; in vain did the great ZoRoASTER, 
ho ſeconded by Dedonean Jove *, forbid the 
barbarous myſterious Terms to be changed; in 
nin did the Egyptians or Aſfyrians inſtitute 
ſgnificant ſolemn Rites, or the Greeks and No- 
nans appoint annual F caſts, and enter into So- 
cicties to perpetuate their Celebration, All is 
obliterated and covered in Oblivion. Adonis is 
no more loſt and found in Egypt; Mylitta's 
Temple ſtands no longer open for the Ladies at 


and Auguſtus Birth-day flips unheeded over in 
pight of his Temples and Flamens, or the 
Sci Auguſtales ſacred to his Memory. 

Wu therefore nothing but the Rite re- 


or barely recorded in Hiſtory, and the TRA- 
DITION is loſt, that ſhou'd explain it, no 


A Expne-npicigauro f tv TY ANAQNH Y Hear Ty 
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try, that no human Foreſight, nor Reach of 


or eſtabliſhed an everlaſting State. In vain did 
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ulations to be facred, and punctually practiſedLett. 15. 
—— 


Babylon; the glorious Olympics are forgot in Elis, 


mains, whether preſerved by ſtupid Practice, 


wonder 5 
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Lett. 15. wonder the Allegory ſhou'd be dark, and « 
; : 5 con- 
nue a proper Subject for critical Conjectutes 


But this, as I ſaid, is not often the Caſe : Sym. 
bols carry natural Marks that ſtrike a ſapgci. 
ous Mind, and lead it by degrees to their real 
Meaning. A Hint in one Author brightens 
the Obſcurities of many others ; as one ſingle 
Obſervation of Macrobius proved the Clew to 
Abbe Pluche, how juſtly I ſay not, to unta- 
vel the whole Myſtery of the Egyptian, Ac 
Hrian and Grecian Gods: Nay, the very Ruin 
of the ancient Rites has contributed not a little 
to their Illuſtration, How little ſoever it may 
ſeem plauſible at firſt view, it is very certain 
that the Roman Conſtitution, for inſtance, cou'd 
never have been fo accurately learned from 
Roman Authors, (who took no care to explain 
what every body knew as well as themſelves) 
as from the knowing polite Foreigners s, who 
lived at Rome, and wrote, not for Romans, but 
for the Inſtruction of their own ingenious Coun- 
try-men that knew little about Rome, but 
it's Conqueſts and Power, Much in the ſame 
way, it is not from the Votaties of the ſeve- 
ral Religions into which the ancient Devotion 
had ſplit, that we are to learn the Detail and 


Intention of their Ceremonies : it is rather from 


Foreigners, or even from Enemies, who pry'd 


into their Myſteries in order to expoſe them. | 


Accordingly, there are many Gods and God- 


deſſes among the Greeks and Romans, whoſe 
1 Powers 


* PoryBivs, Dion rstus of Halicarnaſſus, APPLAN, C 


rr 
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powers and Attributes we ſhou'd ſcarcely have Lett. 15. 
underſtood without the aſſiſtance of the Chri- 
fian Fathers. All the early pious Pen- men have 
contributed their Mite, and the moſt zealous 
for Proſelytes, Clemens the Alexandrian, and the 
earned Arnobius have ſurpaſſed the reſt in ex- 
paining and confuting the Modes of Idolatry. 
Hap all the Nations of the World been of 
the Eaſtern Caſt; had they been as ſtubborn 
s the Jews, as thoughtful and ſullen as the 
Egptians, as ſolemn and filent as the A- 
rians, we had been leſs indebted either to Friends 
or Enemies for the Knowledge of their religi- 
ous Opinions or Practices; the Rites had then 
reached us unvaried, and the Traditions been 
handed down inviolate like the Misnna. 
But they fell unluckily into the Hands of the 
GRECIANS, an ingenious fanciful People, who, 
3 no Friend of their Religion fays*, © excelled 
all Mankind in Genius and Invention: They 
* adopted the greater part of the firſt Tradi- 
' tions, which they amplified and made more 
* marvelous with. beautiful Epiſodes of their 
own. They diverſified them afterwards with 
a thouſand Colours, as having no other 
Intention than to ſooth the Mind with the 
Pleaſures of Fable. Hence Heſad and the 
celebrated CIRCLE + of ancient Songſters 
introduced 
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A Collection of Coſmogonies, or Suite of Hiſtories of the 


Creation, that made the ancient Bopy of Divinity. See 
below, Note 8, | | 
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© introduced their Generations of the Gods, 
their Giant-Wars, and Titan- Fights, and 
Caſtrations of Deities of their own Con- 
trivance, * Their alluring Fictions hurry us 
ſo along, that they have even got the bet. 
ter of Truth *. For our, Ears being accu- 


ſtomed to theſe Tales from our Childhood, 


and pre- poſſeſſed with the Tradition now 
of many Ages, preſerve their fabulous Doc- 
trine like a facred Truſt. ' This co-operat- 
ing with Time, has rendered' the once re- 
ceived Belief ſo indelible, that to tell real 
Fat ſeems mere Trifling, while the ſpurious 
Parts of the Narration paſs for the genuine 
Truth.” 


Tusk are the chief Reaſons ef the great 


Variety of Opinions concerning ancient Rites; 
and of the many Diſputes among the Learned 
about the Origins, Names, Powers and Enſigns 
of the Gods, and therefore of the many long 
Letters you have received on this Subject, from 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER SIXTEENTH. 


N the fluctuating State of the Religion of 
Greece, when every body believ'd in what 
God, and worſhipped him in what manner 
he pleaſed, a ſhrewd Man and great Traveller 
took it into his head to reform their Creed, 
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— 


and new- model their Syſtem of Divinity. F or 
this purpoſe he ſtretched his travelling Privi- 


ge, talked of Lands where he had never 
ken, and of Things which he had never ſeen, 
and which indeed xiſted no where ; but were 
meer Creatures of his licentious Imagination. 
He told in what Country, and of what Parents 


ach of the Gods was born, how they were 


educated, where they lived, and pointed out the 
Place of their Death and Burial.— He gave a 
Detail of their Tombs and Temples, whoſe 
Dimenſions and Materials he deſcribed, and 
ſought home their Inſcriptions like a modern 
Antiquary. This was the famous EunetMe- 
zus the Meſſenian, a ſort of Adventurer and 
Ka- Captain employ'd by Caſſander, Author of 
lie new Doctrine, That all the Gods adored 
the Greeks were deified MoR T ALS. 

TuE Reception this Doctrine met with in 
breece was different, according to the diffe- 
ent Characters of the People. The Devout 
ere ſcandalized, the Vulgar ſtartled, the Phi- 

2 loſophers 


Lett.16.loſophers ſmiled, and the Halt-thinkers, li 
> thoſe of our own Days, greedily ſwallow'd: a ne 


| fed hiſtorici diligentid homines fuiſſe, e * 8 0 
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Topic from which to ridicule the received Rel 
gion. But in general Eubemerus was look 
upon as little better than an Atheiſt ; his Pay 
chaian Ile in the Eaſtern Ocean, his Temp 
and Tomb of Triphylian Jove, with his golde 
Columns and Inſcriptions, were treated as in 
ious Romances, and his Opinions only. re 
garded by a Species of Eſprits forts I in Gree 
and Rome, among whom was old Father Enniui 
who tranſlated his Sacred Hiſtory into Latin, 
Bur this, which was formerly a grand re 
ligious Controverſy, is now turned a Point « 
pure Speculation, What in the Days of P. 
lytheiſm raiſed the Indignation of the Prieſt 
and inflamed the rival-Zeal of the Fathers « 
the Church, now raiſes a little Squabble anion 
Antiquaries, as a Queſtion of meer Curiolity 
Whether, to wit, all the Gods of Antiqui 
were not once mortal Men? 
Tur the primitive Philoſophy, upon whict 
the ſeveral Religions of the Ancients were orh 
ginally grafted, was ſoon corrupted, appears 1 
ready pretty evident: that it was ſo by the 
Introduction of human Perſons into it as Goc 
appears in part from the ſame bee fan | 
as many of the Fathers“, and ſeveral - 
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Ia of late, for whoſe Memory and Cha- Lett. 16. 
iter I have a real. regard, have revived the 
. of Eubemerus, it becomes worth a 
Mile to review that Hypotheſis, and conſider, 
Whether it be well hy ? 
Ir is paſt doubt that many of the Gods, 
| eſpecially of the Heroes worſhipp'd in 
Greece, had been mortal Men : as mortal as 
Pater Quirinus, or Divus Julius, or any of 
heir infamous Succeſſors, who had Prieſts, and 
Srines,, and Sacrifices decreed to them after 
Path. The Queſtion regards neither the later 
Grecian nor Roman Deities, but _ primary 
wat Gods of Afſyria and Egypt , the im- 
mediate Offspring of Cn aos, and Progeny of 
nu and Terbys; whether theſe were meer 
n deified by Superſtition and Ignorance, or 
tried Types and Repreſentations of the Riſe, 
Fogres and Powers of the Univerſe? 
Tu x Patrons of the former Opinion, faid 
wid great Plau ſibility, that it was very true 
Gods had been allegoriz'd, Meanings in- 
lated, and much Ingenuity employed in adap- 
by them to the ancient Fables: But that 
be Allegory came too late, after the Platonic 
Julolophy had diſpelled the groſs Notions of 
Watry, and dark Superſtition had fled before 
E Light of divine Truth: © That then 
O the 
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Lett. 6. the fabulous ſublime Theology pompouſly 
— delivered by the Ancients, was undertaken by 

| © certain modern Profeſſors of Philoſophy, and 
explained according to a Sett .of Principles 
conſonant to ſound Reaſon, ſuch as, a Mind 
the Creator of all Things; incorporeal re- 
exiſtent Ideas; intellectual rational Powers; 
after which, the Fables thus dreſſed out with | 
their new Explications, were produced with | 
greater Pomp than before—— While in the 
mean time,. the Gods worſhip'd in all the 
Towns and Villages where Idolatry prevailed, | 
© were wholly, without exception, Spectres of 
dead Men, or Images of Mortals long fince | 
departed . e 
Tunis is fo far true, that the later Plato- 
niſts did certainly attempt to reform the Hea- 
then Rites ; to purge the old Religion, and 
new-model it upon the Purity of their Phi- 
loſophy: And it is as true, that their Attempt 
ſo to do, proved a full Accompliſhment of their 
Maſters Prophecy, of its being © a heavy labo- 
© rious Taſk, and the Work of no very happy 
Man.“ But zhezr ill Succeſs, in reducing the 
ancient Fictions to modern Refinements, con- 
cludes nothing againſt the Doctrine of the pri- 
mary Gods having been originally intended ard} 
contrived to expreſs the Parts and Powers of 
| OY | NATURF,} 
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NaTURE, which is all that is requiſite for Lett. 16. 
| our Entertainment, Nor is even that, per- 
| haps abſolutely neceſſary, ſince we often al. 
bos ourſelves to be deceived for Amuſement, 
ay, and lend a helping hand to carry on the 
cheat. Vet our Pleaſures are purer when 
founded on Realities, and inſtead of being meer 
Chimera's of our own Fancies, come recom- 
mended by Antiquity, conſecrated by Nations, 
and cheriſhed by the greateſt Genii among Men. 

EU HE ME Rus therefore and his Fol- 
lowers, e er we join in mortalizing the firſt 
Divinities, muſt ſatisfy us, Why the poetical 
dages, Inſtructors of Mankind, termed their 
grand Work, the Baſis of their Doctrine, not 
only a THEOGONY, or an Account of the 
Birth and Pedigree of the Gods, but a Cos- 
MocoNY or an Account of the Birth and 
Creation of the World? or plainer ſtill a Cos- 
MoPOELA f a making or framing of the Uni- 
verſe? The Platonic Philoſophy had no hand 
in the Coſmogonies or Hiſtories of the Cre- 
ation written by Taaut or Thoth, by Linus, 
by Orpheus, by Muſcus, by Epimenides, by 
Melampus, by Pherecydes, by Antipho, by 
lhamyras, by Dromocritus, by Parmenides, 

O-2 by 
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Lett. 16. by Acuſilaus, &c *, or in any Part of the fi. 
moos Epic Cycle *, that from Ca aos the Rif 


of Things, deduced the mythical Hiſtory down 
to the Tran Times: Nor can any unbiaſſed 
Mind peruſe Hejod's Theogony, and not pet- 
ceive that he intends and plainly. profeſs to 
deſcribe the Origin, and repreſent the Go- 
vernment of the World ®: And that the Plan 
of his Work, tho' interwove with many a 
digjointed Tale, is ſubſtantially the fame with 
Orpheuss IEPOE AOTOE er Hoty Wop, in 
which we are told the great Theologue of | 
the Greeks, and Pattern of pious Poets explain- 
ed Points of no leſs Importance than the Births 
of the Gods, the Creation of the World and For- 
mation of Man. Tis plain therefore, the 
Allegory did not come too late: It was not fram- 
ed after the Fable, like modern Predictions, 
1 1 . after 
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alter the Event: It was underſtood and receiv'd Lett. 16 · 
fom the Beginning. — 
How fitly theſe Fables were contriv'd, 
how juſtly they reprefented Nature, and what 
Purpoſes they ſerved among Men, are quite 
different Conſiderations ; and. wou'd require a 
lfferent Diſcuſſion, were it neceſſary to point 
out Beauties or Blemiſhes that are better felt 
than deſcribed ; that ſtrike and pleaſe in pro- 
portion to every one's Genius and Capacity : 
For it is no vulgar Happineſs to be entertained 
with this alluſive ſhadowy way of writing, 
nor vulgar Penetration to comprehend its Force 
and Extent : A peculiar. Caſt of Mind is ne- 
effary to diſcover the Art of an ingenious Fic- 
ton, and truly Judge of its Propriety and 
Elegance. | 

Tk human Genius, ſays an Oracle. in 
Learning *, is of two forts; Men of dry diſ- 
"tint Heads, cool Imaginations, and keen 
Application: They eaſily apprehend the Di, 
' ferences of Things, are Maſters in Contro- 
; rip and excel in Confutation ; and theſe 
dare the moſt common. The ſecond ſort 
are Men of warm Fancies, elevated Thought 

' and wide Knowledge: they inſtantly perceive 
dhe Reſemblances of Things, and are Poets, 

' or Makers in Science, invent Arts, and ſtrike 
' out new Light wherever they carry their 
O * 5 Views. | 
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Lett.16.* Views.” Theſe are more rarely produced, eaſily 
tv ſmothered, and therefore appear at great In- 


S 


tervals. This acute Obſervation holds true 
not only of particular Men, but of whole Na. 
tions: The Eaſtern, contemplative, fabulous 
and metaphorical : the Mſtern, blunt and plain 
ſticking to Fact, and content with naked 
Truth. When M. Voltaire, whoſe Sallies fur. 
prized and diverted us here ſome Years ago, | 
ſhew'd his HENRIADE to M. de Malezieux, 
he was told by that able Judge, after a due 
Commendation of his beautiful Poem, ' that it 

wou'd not be much reliſhed by his Country. | 
men the French; for, {aid he, ils mont pas 
la Tete Epigue. With equal, or greater rea- 
ſon he might have ſaid zls wont pas la Tete 
Mythologique. They have indeed neither Dig- 
nity of Manners to ſupport the one, nor Strength 
of Genius and Extent of Fancy to taſte the 
other. In Life they are wholly occupied with | 
their Savoir vivre, and in Poetry with pretty 
little ingenious Pieces compoſed by the Abbes 
to read in the Ruelles to the Ladies“: No 
wonder their late Authors ſhou'd lean to the pre- 
vailing proſeic Taſte v; and that even ſuch Men 
as the Abbe Banter and M. Fourmont, whom! 
| mention 


1 Tout le Secret de la Poeſie frangoiſe conſiſte à faire de 
petits Vers aiſez, ou Pon ſe contente de renfermer rw 
forte de Delicateſſe de Sentimens doux et paſſionnez dont on 
fait l' Eſſentiel de la Poeſie. 
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vention with the Honour due to their Learning, Lett. 16. 
ſhould favour a Syſtem rejected by the greateſt Men —v—= 


of every Age, and deſtructive of all true Poetry, 
Is Heaven and Earth, Ocean and Slime, 
Erber and Air, Fire and Water be human 
Perſons deified, of what Type, or Symbol of 
y one Thing in the Univerſe may we not 
fy the fame *; The Riſe and Relation of 
theſe Parts of the Creation to one another, their 
rious Oppoſitions, Conjunctions and Effects 
were myſteriouſly ſung by the firſt Sages under 
the Wrappers of Births, Marriages, Wars, Im- 
priſonments, and other Figures taken from the 
Affairs of Men: They have been fo read and 
underſtood for more than three thouſand Years, 
except when Ambition, Humour, or Intereſt 
have made it proper to find out that they 
were Mortals. Mankind, ſays the elegant 
* Fontenelle, have an invincible Courage for 
what they are once fond of: Every one be- 
lieyes the Diſcovery refuſed to others has been 
© reſerved for himſelf, Ten thouſand Years 
hence there may be a Sett of Litterati, who 
will boaſt of confuting Errors that have been 
received for ſixteen thouſand before; and they 
will find People diſpoſed to believe that in 


& 4 ' reality, 


5 N Dei Corrum et TERRA. Hi Dei iidem qui .- 
ypti SER a pis et Jois, et S. Harpocrates digito ſignifcat, ut idem 
princeps in Latio, SATURNUS et Ops. HER AA enim et Co E- 
LUM, ut Sam thraeun Initia docent, ſunt Dei MaGni, et hi 
quos dixi, multis Nominibus. 

M. TEX. Vaxzo De Lingua Latina Lib, IV. 
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Lett. 16; g reality, the World is then Juſt beginning 
ym open its Eyes. | 


Tak Abbe BANIER's ! Work vil 
open a wide Scene to your View: He endea- 
vours to explain, the Riſe, Progreſs and Ex- 
tent of what we call Paganiſm : He traces 
the Principles from which the various Modes 
_ of Superſtition firſt ſprang, and points out their 
Effects upon Life and Manners. This Part of 
it is full of Inſtruction, There we ſee the Paſ. 
ſions and Affections moſt neceſſary for private 
Happineſs and the Preſervation of Society Boll 
perverted, and find a large Detail of 


Puantum Relligio potuit Juadere malorum, 


But while you read the cool Reflexions of this 


unpoetical Writer, it will not be amiſs to car- 
ry a Conſideration or two along with you. 
Firſt, that he writes upon an Hyporhejis, or 
Suppoſition, that the Fables of the Ancients are 
hiftorical ® ; that is, that there are real human 
Perſons conched under the Names of Saturn 
or TiMEe, Jupiter or HEAVEN, Juno or 


AIR, Neptune or SEA, Ceres or EARTH, | 


and 1s every where endeavouring to trace that 
Hiſtory to its ſuppoſed Original. This 1s the 
Plan on which he writes, and which it muſt be 
acknowledged to his Honour he has the good 
Senſe not always to follow, For he makes 

a 


* Ia Mythologie et les Fables expliquees par I' Hiftoire. | 


—— w_== Ay FD 
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j neceſſary Diſtinction between the #7/7 Gods, Lett.16- 
whom (after R. Moſes Ben Maimon, as I judge) . . 
he takes to be the heavenly Bodies, and, af- 
ter deified Heroes. But neither Fs this Diſ- 
inftion remount high enough to the Princi- 
ples of Creation, nor extend wide enough to 
all the Powers of Nature ; nor does the learn- 
ed Author, keep cloſe to it in the Profecu- 
ton of his Work ; but biaſſed and clogged 
ty his Hypotheſis, inſtead of the primary 
Powers that produced, and permanent Parts that 
compoſe Heaven and Earth, he is _— in 
queſt of tranſient Mortals. 

His chief Proof which he brings from He- 
rditus is ſcarce concluſive. That Author does 
not ſay that the Greeks thought all the Gods 
were born of Men; but only that tho' eter- 
nal they had a human (not a mortal) Nature ; 
or, which is the real Senſe, were of the Shape 
ind Figure of a Man; whereas the Perſians 
thought that Notion fooliſh and abſurd, as in- 
deed it is. The Word 459 gro, made lhe 
Man +, has miſled the ſarned Abbe ; and 


Inattention 


4 pretens prouver que les Dieux non ſeulement des Grecs, 
mais encore des Nations d'ou ils les avoient reęus, ayent ets 
de Hommes, ſi vous en exceptez les Aſtres, &c 

Mythol. Liv. V. Chap. 3. 

+ That this is the true Meaningof the Word appears from what | | 
lcatzus ſays of Moſes the Fewi/h Lawgiver, almoſt in the ſame = | 
Terms with what Herodotus ſays of the Perſians ; that "Alaruc | 
kl Yewv T0 cb GU XATECKEY RCs, di. T0 wi vopaigew AN- 
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Lett.16. Inattention to what he certainly knew, that eyen 
wy the Epicureans, who defined the Deity to be 


TO AINNION KAI TO MAKAPION; the 
ETERNAL and the BLESSED, yet affirmed 
he had the moſt beautiful of all Figures, that 
of a Men; for which they are deſervedly, ri. 
diculed, not by the Vulgar, who thought ſo 
too, but by the other Philoſophers, who had 
ſounder Sentiments of the divine Nature, 
You ARE not therefore to expect poetical 
Entertainment from an Author who writes 


upon this Plan, nor to have the fair ſide of 


Mythology ſet in an advantageous Light : Not 
a word of the Wiſdom of the Ancients, the 
Depth of their Conceptions, Strength of their 


Fancies, or Services in civilizing the Savage 


Tribes of Men. On the contrary, whether 


from a proper Deference to his Profeſſion, or 
from ſome other View, he is conſtantly endea- 
vouring to render the ancient Mythology odi- 
ous, and with ſuperfluous Pains confuting ſtre- 
nuouſly what no body now believes. In fo 
doing he may by ſome be thought to have 
I Fa 1 85 acted 
OPHHOMOPON Lua Tov Jeov* 422? Tou Teprixat# 
T1 ſh» 'OYPANON j-9y0 e,, Y, % Thy 0 Ay X9p101, 
'EKATATOYE wap AIOAOP. Tov Li, ex Twv Our, 

Þ Habebit igitur Linguam Dx us, et non loquetur : dentels, 


fauces, palatum nullum ad uſum, que que procreationis cauſa natura 
corpori affinxit, ea fruſtra habebit PE us; nec externa mags 


quam interiora; cor, pulmones, jecur, cæteraque, detracdã uti- 
litate, quid habent venuſtatis? quandoquidem hæc eſſe in Deo 
propter pulchritudinem vultis (Epicurei.) 


M. T. Ci cERO De Nat. Deor, Lib. I. 
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ited decently in his Station, or perhaps wiſe- Lett. 16. 
ly for a Biſhopric; and thus I wou'd chuſe to. 


underſtand his general Condemnation of the 
ancient Fables, and particular Arraignment of 
their Gods for permitting Troy to be ſackt 
without good Reaſons, rather than believe that 
he did not ſee the Danger of enquiring into 
the Nature and Attributes of the Deity upon 


principles we do not fully comprehend. To 
judge of the Intentions of Providence by the 


Events that fall out in the World, Famines, 


Fires, Wars, Earthquakes, Peſtilence or Storm, 


might lead the unwary into an inextricable La- 
byrinth. It is only with Aſſiſtance of ſuperior 
Wiſdom, that we can fully account for theſe 
diſmal Shocks, that ſeem to make Mankind the 
alternate Sport of the Elements and their own 
Paſſions, and wind ourſelves out of the Maze 
of claſhing Principles. 


BuT I am likewiſe apt to imagine that Imi- 


tation of a great Pattern whom he often quotes, 
has contributed to give this Turn to the Abbe's 


Pen; a Prelate of vaſt Parts, learned, elo- 
quent, artful, and aſpiring. By theſe Qualities 


he roſe to the firſt Dignities of the Gallican- 


Church; while another of a finer Fancy and 


better Heart, humble, holy, and fincere, was 


cenſur'd at Rome, and diſgraced at the French 
Court, Both were entruſted with the Edu- 


cation of Princes; and acquitted themſelves of 


their 


o — — — — —————— — —  ——————————— 
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Lett,16, their Duty in a very different manner, The 
one endeavoured to make his royal Pupil noble, 
virtuous and juſt, a Father to his People and 

a Friend to Mankind, by the Maxims of the 
inimitable TELEMAQUE : the other, in his 
Diſcourſes upon univerſal Hiſtory, is per. 
petually turning his Prince's Eyes from Man- 

kind to the Cn ux ch, as the ſacred Object of Wl * 

his Care, © from /whoſe everlaſting Stem who. ] 

| © ever ſeparates js loſt, and for whoſe Intereſts, f 
rpation of Hereſy, and Aggrandize- } 
F Miniſters, he is, like his Father f 
t 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


. to exert all the Power he has re- 
© ceived from God.. The one has employ'd | 
the Charms of Mythology to make Virtue. 
appear amiable to an aſpiring Youth : the other 

_ employs his Eloquence in railing at it, and 
abuſing thoſe who uſe it. He can ſcarce ſ 
with Patience of the ancient Fables, or hear 
of an Allegory to explain them, 

The filthy Hiſtories, ſays he, of the Gods, 

© their infamous Genealogies, their laſcivious 
Loves, their Feaſts, their Myſteries, were all | 
allegorized ; It was the World or the Sun 
that was underſtood to be the one ſupreme 
God. It was the Stars, the Elements, Fire, 
rs 

4 Etudiez, Monsg1cnevuR, cett: ſuite de I' Egliſe: —— 

Employez toutes vos Forces a rappeller dans cette unite tout 

ce qui s' en eſt devoye, et a faire ecouter I' Eg/i/e :——Recom- 

mandez à vos Deſcendans I' Egli/e, plus encore que ce 


Empire de vos Ancetres. 
Diſc. ſur l' Hiſt, Univer. Part. II. $. XII. 
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Air, Water, Earth, and their various Com- Lett.16. | 
Abinations that lurked under the Names of 
the different Gods, and Tales of their A- | 
' mours, Wretched and weak Refuge! For | 
' the Fables were ſcandalous, and all the Al- | 
' legories pitiful and forced,” No doubt ſome | 
of them were: But were they all fo, M. 

Brſuet ? You have need of clear Proof of your | 
Aſſertion: For fo did not Orpheus think, nor | 
Pythagoras, nor Plato, nor Zeno, nor Chryſip- = 3 
jus, nor the Fathers of Learning who invented | 
Fables, nor the Reſtorers of it who explained | 
them, nor even Origen the Champion of our 
Religion“: Nay, nor you yourſelf when left to | 
your own quick Perceptions, and leſs intent upon | 
an unneceſſary Refutation of Idolatry. Na- | 
ture is ſtubborn, and Truth is powerful: For | 
this fame learned Prelate in the Sequel of this | 
very Diſcourſe, when his Zeal we may ſup- | 
poſe was a little cooled, ſtruck with the Juſt- 
neſs and Elegance of theſe individual Allego- | 
ries of the Gods, has himſelf explained ſome | 
of them with great Beauty and Acuteneſs, | 
ONE of the things, ſays he, that ſo | 
much recommended Homer's Poetry, was | 
— 5 1 
Td AINOY, % MOTEAIOT >) OPBEQE vo- 
lara, 9 1 OEPEKYAOT yeuPn —— 70 pv TEYpE 
los TWy ovſygaPioy oXiyor He tOgovrive T av euroYev 
ITE off: paovors dt dg Tos TROTOAOY HOW  % Angra 
du yea FN. Th Winv PrnecoPÞiay. 
Karo KEAZON, ge. a. See below Note v. 
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Lett. 16. that he ſung the Superiority and Vidories 
of Greece over Aſia. This Superiority lies 
not in the Conqueſt of that Country by the 
Greeks, and the actual Deſtruction of it's Ca. 

pital : No; it conſiſts, according to the fags. 

cious Biſhop, in the Arrangement and Divi- 

fion of the Gops between the contending Na- 

tions. On the Side of As1A was Venus, that 

© js, Pleaſure, fooliſh Paſſion, and Effeminacy 

"20 On the Side of Greece was Juno; that is, 

M atron-Gravity and Conjugal- Love; together 

* with Mercury, Invention and Kloquence, and 
Fupiter, or political Wiſdom, On the Side 

*.at Alia was brutal and impetuous Mars; 
that is War made with blind Fury: On the 

Side of Greece, was Pallas; that is Military- 

© Ditcipline and Bravery __ by Judge 


8 ment 5 


* Py — _ — * * * * 


| Naturam expellas Furcd, tamen aſd recurret, 


Bo perhaps theſe Allegories, thus explain- 
ed, mean only to pleaſe ; and are recommended 
for meer Amuſement. That, in -my opinion, 
is enough; but not fo in the eloquent Pre- 
late's, The Poets, Parents of Allegory, that 
< were in every body's Hands, according to 
* him, inſtructed more than they entertain'd: 
The greateſt Conqueror look'd upon HoMER 

© as his Maſter in the Art of Government. 
© That 


8 Diſc. ſur Hiſt: Univ. Part III. 5. V. 
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« ſo many other Bards, whoſe Works are equal- 
« ly grave and agreeable, aim at nothing ſo 


© much as to celebrate the uſeful Arts of Life: 
© They breathe nothing but the public Good, 
Love of their Country, Social Virtue, and 
© that wonderful Civility of Manners we ad- 
© mire among the Grecians: Nay, upon theſe 
very Allegories lay the chief Streſs of the public 
Inſtruction. By their means every Greek 
came to believe that Underſtanding and true 
Courage was his natural Character ; and of 
© conſequence cou'd not bear the Thought of 
© being vanquiſh'd by a Barbarian ; which, in 
his Opinion, wou'd have been a Sacrifice of 
© Virtue to Effeminacy, of the Mind to the 
© Body, and of real Valour to brutal Strength 


depending upon Numbers*,” Strange Effect of 


theſe pitiful, forced Allegories! One wou'd almoſt 
be tempted to think that the injured Genius 
of ancient Mythology had firſt ſtript M. de 
Meaux of his prieſtly Prejudice, and then forced 
his Pen to make Amende honorable for abuſing 
ts Offspring, For this is not all: the ſame 
great Prelate has grievouſly forgot himſelf when 
he extols the Wiſdom of Egypt, the Mother. 
land of Mythology, and repreſents the Egyp- 

tians, it's Foſter-Fathers, as kept in the ſteady 
3 | Practice 


t Ibid, 
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That mighty Poet taught Men as much to Lett. 16. 
« Obey, as to Command: For both he, and 
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Lett.16, Practice of Virtue, by a daily Meditation on 
te Meaning of their fignificant Rites, * One 

* of their fineſt Contrivances, he ſays, to pre. 

* ſerve their ſacred Maxims, was to clothe them 

© with certain Ceremonies that imprinted them 

upon People's Minds: Theſe Ceremonies were 

© gone about with deep Reflexion; and the ſe- 

* rious thoughtful Temper of the Nation pre- 

© vented their degenerating into unmeaning 
Forms. | 8 

But were not the Stories of their Gods parti- 

cularly ſcandalous? No: they were particularly 

uſeful to nouriſh the nobleſt Paſſion of the hu- 

man Breaſt. One of the things, continues 

* this ſtaunch Churchman, inſtilled with the 

greateſt Care into the Minds of the Eyy- 

tians, was a Veneration and Love of their 

Country. EGT, they faid, was the Dyel- 

ling of the Gods, where they had reigned 

for Millions of Years; the Mother of Men 
and Animals, which her Plains, impregnated MI 
by the River, had produced, while the reſt WM. 
of Nature was curſed with Barrenneſs. The . 
Prieſts who compoſed their Chronicles, com- 
prehending innumerable Ages, filled them Will . 
with Fables and Genealogies of their God, WM 
only to imprint the Antiquity and Pre-emi- WI 
nence of their Country upon the Minds of WI 

the People", | 

Br , 
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BE it ſo, M. de Meaux ! They anſwered a Lett. 16. 
noble End in ſo doing: But it was not ſolely 2 


for that Purpoſe theſe Fables and Genealogies 


| were either invented in Egypt, or propagated 
over the Eaſt, They were full of higher In- 


ſtruction, conveyed plainly to the Wiſe, tho' 
reiled from the Vulgar. Of which I will pro- 
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duce one unexceptionable Witneſs, as free from 


duſpicion of Prejudice in their favour, as you 
were of practiſing the Maxims of the Saints ®, 

when you were perſecuting their Author. In 
Egypt, ſays the moſt learned of the Fathers, 
© the Prieſts have a ſecret Philoſophy concern- 
«ing the Religion by Law eſtabliſhed, con- 
© tained in their national Scriptures ; white the 
common People only hear certain Fables 
' whoſe Meaning they do not underſtand, 
Were any one to hear theſe Fables from a 


private Man, and imagine he underſtood 


them without converſing with any Priefh, 
' or learning from one of that Order the E 
tian ſecret Doctrine, he wou'd be extremely 


* ridiculous. What I have faid of the Learned 


and Illiterate among the Egyptians, may be 
* likewiſe ſaid of the Perſians, who have ſo- 
lemn Rites performed by the Wiſe-Men (Ma- 
gi) with Knowlege of their Reaſons and In- 
' ſtitution 3 while the ſuperficial Multitude con- 

tent themſelves with the meer outward Rite 


P cap. 


A Treatiſe writ by M. de Fenelon, and made the Pretence of 


Nan. him. 
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Ke] true of the Syrians and Indians, and of all the 


Nations, that have Fables and Scriptures *. 
Tu E Teſtimony is clear and deciſive: With 


it I leave M. Baſſuet; who might haye | 


diſplay'd his great Learning and magiſterial 
Eloquence without Animadverſion, had he 
more regarded Truth, and the injured Merit of 
the greateſt Modern that has done Honour 
to Mythology, It is not eaſy to aſcertain what 
ſhou'd make ſome warm Eccleſiaſtics (for the 


' Wiſer are far above ſuchWeakneſs) ſo angry at the 


Allegories of the ancient Poets, now when all 
danger from their Deities is over. Of old in- 
deed, when Temples and Revenues belonged 
to them ; when the Wealth and Dignities of 
the Church were annexed to the allegorical 
Devotion, and veſted in its Teachers, no won- 
der the good Fathers ſhould fulminate againſt 
the wild and 1 impious Worſhip : But now, when 
the Struggle is long ſince over, when the Fa- 
ther of Gods and Men has not had ſo much 
as a Lamb offered, nor his Daughter a ſingle 


Grain of Incenſe burnt upon any Altar for near 


a thouſand Years, it is hard to tell what ſhou'd 
awake their prepoſterous Zeal, or make them 
ſo eager to mortalize the Emblems of Anti- 


quity. Is there not, as I was hinting, ſome 


In fection 


o # au'0 2 reg! Lupw, *. Ivo, ara, doo 
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Virtue from the primary Paſſion through many 
inferior Links, (Iron-Rings all hanging by this 
original Magnet :) Theſe Rings ſucceſſively ope- 
rating in the Votaries of Apollo, were Poets, 
Players, Rhapſodiſts, and all the Retinue of 
the Muſes down to the loweſt Link, the affect- 
ed Spectator, where Enthuſiaſm ſtopt. In the 
ſame manner, has not the reading the flaming 
lnvectives of the primitive Fathers who were 
zdually in the Struggle, a little infected their 
Followers with the ſame fiery Spirit and inde- 
cent Language ?? Euſebius cannot endure to 
hear that the old Theology ſhou'd be appli- 
able to the Powers of Nature, or capable of 
Allegory and a latent Meaning ; but will needs 
1 2 have 
" ION, J rep! Id . : 
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infection in the Caſe? Some ſecret Operation Lett. 16. 
like Plato's Loadſtone “, that communicates its 


! Theſe polite, theſe civilized, theſe philoſophical Nations 


feiked the worſt of Things, and the worſt of Men; and re- 
pleniſh'd Heaven with ſuch a. Rout of Deities, as made it look 
more like a Jail full of Rogues and Villains than an Habita- 
tion of the Gods. For when all is done, they were nei- 

r better nor worſe than mortal Men. Saturs and Jupiter 
were known Tyrants in Crete, gpollo a common Fidler, the 
lien Servant Maids, Eſculapius a Tooth-drawer in Arcadia, 
eu a known Strumpet to Ciayr as King of Cyprus not long be- 
fre the Tan War. Theſe, and like theſe, were the Gods 
ey worſhipped. Dr. Pa R KER's Demonſt. Part II. 5. 39. 
" Eryair, &. 
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Lett. 16. have its Authors to have meant it groſily and 
knnyn literally of Gods, as underſtood and believed 
by the Vulgar. He is ſo full of this, that he 
finiſhes the firſt and begins the ſecond Book 

of his Geſpel-Preparative with aſſuring us, 
That theſe Theologies of the Phenician: and 
Egyptians were no Fables, nor poetical Fiction 
concealing a different Senſe ; But the Record 

or Teſtimony, as they wou d ſay, of profound 

and pious Divines, containing a Doctrine older 

than all the Poets and Hiſtorians, to the Truth 

of which the Names and Notions, of the Gods 

yet received over all the Towns and Villages 

of Phenicia, bear witneſs, and the Myſteries il 

yearly performed in each ; ; That this is plain both BW - 

from other Writers, and particularly from the 
Confeſſion of the moſt approved Theologues ; Wl « 

© that the firſt and oldeſt Sages, Authors of 

© the Doctrine concerning the Gods, had no 
Eye to Nature in their Compoſitions, nor 

| © allegorized the Tales concerning them; but 
reſtricted their Meaning to the Letter of 
< the Narration.“ — So that, he concludes, we 70 
need not go in queſt of ſtrained Applications Will th. 
to Nature, of which the Facts themſelves afford WW tu. 
a plain Confutation. ol 

ANoTHER Father of a clearer Head, tho' 

warmer Heart, goes not quite ſo far; he ſeems | 
to allow a little unwillingly, the firſt Fables to t 


have had Allegories ; but ſays, moſt juſtly as 1 
00 


> op 
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client Orpheus, ſays he ironically, preſent him- 
t ſelf before a ſolemn Aſſembly with his en- 
© chanting Song and harmonious Lyre, that 
' drew Woods and Wild Beaſts after it; Let 
' him invoke his Jupiter in the wondrous 
Words and tranſcendant tan of his 
Theology: 


Moſt great, moſt ghriou Jove! the "ay in 
Dung. 
Of Horſes, Sheep and Mules — *. 


Then let him conſider their 3 Rt” 
' alegorical Meanings; and let his Doctrine, 
quitting theſe Portents, bewilder itſelf among 
the Depths and Precipices of a vague Theo- 
(: which laſt Stroke, by the by, I be- 
lere was meant as a Hit at Porphyry and 
Jamblicbus, the then Patrons and Props of the 
tew-modelled Mythology | 
Wirk better Senſe St. AusTIN, after ex- 
pling the Abſurdity of their Worſhip, ſtarts. 
the Objection; that theſe ſame Rites. have na- 
tural Allegories; that is to ſay, they are Ex- 
plications of the Laws of Nature, by which, 
"TI 1 the 
* See above p. 173. 5 | 
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Our A 004 r np da % Aner- 
Miray (Avr rarſid o) eſt d de barg na Thy 
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o the later OGrecians, that the Doctrine they Lett. 76. 
contain d was unfixed and variable, * Let an- 
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Lett. 16.the World was created at firſt, and by which 
——it ſtills ſubſiſts: As if, fays he, natural Al. 


© legories were the Matter in queſtion, and not 
divine Truth; or that we were diſputing what 

* were the Rules of Nature, and not what was 
the Rule of God This is touching the Point: 
For how properly he diſtinguiſhes between the 
Laws of Nature and the Will of its Author, other. 
wiſe than between Cauſe and Effect, is not to out 
preſent purpoſe; but the Diſtinction between 
them as Objects of Worſhip is highly peri- 
nent; and at the ſame time that it decides the 
Queſtion between him and his then Advyer- 
ſaries, it leaves the ancient Sages in full Poſſeſ- 
5 Hon of their Allegory. _ 

Bor why then does both he and the greater 
part of the Fathers favour the mortalizing Scheme 
introduced by Euhemerus ; that all the Gods of 
the Ancients were once Men ? For two Rea- 
ſons : Firſt it wis a cheap and ready Method 
of Confutation, that rid them of all the Gods 
at once, like Le ſhorteſt Way with the 
Diſſenters: Next it was the moſt odious Light 
in which they cou'd repreſent them. All the 
Ancients believed that dead Bodies were in- 
Pure, and that whatever touched them was 
polluted and unholy until it underwent 3 
proper Purification, This gave them a kind of 
Horror at whatever had a relation to a Corps, 
and made them ſhrink with Averſion from 


3 and Places of Burial, which they 
called 
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alled Sacred* in the firſt and worſt mean-Loett. 26. 
ing of the Word. The moſt hideous Form 
therefore in which the ancient Temples cou'd 
be dreſs d up, was to repreſent them as Tombs ; 
ind make the Worſhip performed in them paſs 
for funereal Rites to the Carcaſſes of departed 
Mortals, To prove this, Clemens of Alexan- 
lria has made a large Compilation in his Miſ- 
tellanies tranſcribed entire by Euſebius, and 
often referred to by the other Fathers: And 
s the Aſſertion was true in part, and that moſt 
people had neither Learning nor Leiſure enough 
tb make the grand Diſtinction , it came 
to be generally admitted as true in whole, The 
ſucceeding Fathers took it upon the word of 
their Predeceſſors, and tranſmitted it to the 
Monks, who faithfully handed it down to later 
Times“. Under this Prepoſſeſſion many learned 
Moderns have gone upon various Scents in queſt 
of the human Origin of the ancient Gods, 
Their ſeveral Attempts reſemble the different 
ſtems of Philoſophy contrived to account for 

= © the 
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} See Ax tsTOTLE, above p. 180. 

Por feitos immortais e ſoberanos 
No Mundo, a os Varòes esforgo e arte 
Divinos os fixeram, ſendo humanos : | 
Que 7 apiter, Mercurio, Frs © Marte, 1 5 
Eneas, e Qui, ine, e 08 dous Thebanos, 

Ceres, Palas, e June com Diana, . | 

Todos foram de lraca carne humana. 


Lvap, Cant, IX, | 
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Lett. 16. the Phænomena of Nature. The Authors & 
way theſe Syſtems are commonly ſo full and fond 
of one Principle of their own Invention, or at 
leaſt of their own Applying, that by 17 ſole 

means they muſt needs explain the Structure, 
and unravel the Myſteries of the G 
This Gi/bert attempted by Magneti/m, Dr 
More by his hylarchic or Matter=ruling Genius, 

and M. des Cartes by Matter and Motion. 

In the very ſame manner, the excellent Abbé 
Pluche, whoſe Works I read with real de- 
light, reduces the whole Gods of Antiquity to 
certain Statues or emblematical Figures ſet up 

in public Places in Egypt by way of Alma- 
nach, to warn the People of Seed-time and 
Harveſt, or like Heralds to proclaim Peace and 
War: Our learned and unwearied Traveller Dr. 
PV, circumſcribes them to a few of the firſt 
exyptian Kings: The Abbé Bamer to ral 
hiſtorical Perſons, or dead Men deified ; and 


the greater part, Yoſſius, Bochart, Huet, and | 


of late M. Feourmont, will have the Gods to 
be Scripture M orthies, and their Legends to be 
hebrew Tales miſunderſtood. 


Bur MyTnoLocy is a vaſt and various 
Compound ; a Labyrinth thro' whoſe Wind- 
ings noone Thread can conduct us; * fince al 
© the Powers of Heaven and Earth, whatever is, 
* whatever acts, whatever changes, whatever re- 


| © mains the fame, is by ſome congruent Image 
«to 
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'toits peculiar Nature, variouſly 


great Gods repreſent its principal Parts and 
Powers, the numerous znferior Train exhibit 
ather the under-parts of the World and their 
Iafuences, or they belong to human Paſſions 
ind human Tranſactions as connected with them: 
The reſt are Men adopted into the number 
of Gods, and frequently blended with the 
original Deities. —To imagine all theſe can be 
reduced to one Claſs, and their infinite Rela- 
tons, Explications, Applications and Miſappli- 
ations, through ſucceeding Ages of different 
Taſte, and diſtant Nations of different Man- 
ners, can be traced and laid open by any ane 
however ingenious Syſtem, is believing an Im- 
poſſibility, It is like ſecking a full View of 
the World with the Light of a Taper; and an 
Attempt to ſubject the Vagaries of heated Fancy 
on ſuch Subjects as Religion and Philoſophy to 
a imple Uniformity, It may ſhew great A- 
cuteneſs, and greater Learning, as indeed it has 
done; but turns out at beſt a pretty ingenious 
Hypotheſis, like Des Cartes Vortices or Epi- 
curus Atoms; a Fiction in the main with ſome 
mixture of Truth. 

Tux finding all the Gods of the Ancients, 
ſays a learned Antiquary, to be Jewiſb Pa- 
© triarchs, ſeems unſupported by every thing, 


© but a pious Intention of doing honour to the 
Bible. 


painted in this Lett. 18. 
mimic Mirror of the Univerſe.” The primary. 


! 
f 
' 
= 
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Lett.16.* Bible. For by what we can collect from 
— Pagan, or even Jewiſh Antiquity, the Hiſtory 


© of that People was leſs celebrated or known 
© than of any People whatſoever : But known 
or unknown, continues the ſame Author, it 


© is ſomewhat hard, methinks, that they will 


© not allow Greece the honour of producing 
© one fingle Hero; but that they muſt all be 
© fetched from Paleſtine, One wou'd have 
thought the Number of the Pagan-Worthies, 
© and the Paucity of the Jeuiſb, might have 
© induced our Critics to afford #bo/e ſome. hame- 
© ſpun Heroes of a ſecond rate at leaſt: But 


* this, it ſeems, would look ſo like a facrile- 


* gious Compromiſe,” that an Expedient is con- 
© trived to leſſen this Diſparity of Numbers; 
and MosEs alone is found to be Apollo, Pan, 
< Priapus, Cecrops, Minos, Orpheus, Anpbim, 
* Tirefias, Janus, 12 and Romulus, and 
about ſome twenty more of the Pagan Gods 
© and Heroes, So ſays the learned and judici- 
* ous Mr. Hur, who not content to ſeize 
© all he meets with as lawful prize within 
© the Waſte of fabulous Times, makes cruel 
© Inroads into the cultivated Ages of Fhftory, 
© and will ſcarce allow Rome to have its own 


© Founder. Nay fo jealous are they of this 


© fairy Honour paid to the Scripture, that J 
© have met with thoſe who thought it much 


* incroached on, if we ſhou'd believe there | 


3 © was 
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ras any other Origin of H uma Sacrifice, L Lett. 1 2 


than the Command to Abrabam to offer u 
his Son. This contending for fo extraotdi- 
' nary an Invention puts one in mind of thoſe 
meren who from a due Regard to the 

of ancient Times, will not admit either 
( the Great or Small Pox to be modern Diſoove- 
es, but vindicate thoſe incſtimable r to 
(a-knowing Antiquity . 

A PREJUDICE therefore derived fam the 
Fathers, and a piqus Deſire to put honour upon 
te Jews have led many Men aſtray, Miſ- 
nided by theſe, they have taken a ſlippery 
Road —_— Reſemblances are miſtaken for 
i, of the God and Mortal's being one 
ad the ſame Perſon. A Road full of Mazes, 
od frequented by Phantoms that promiſe to 
irc, and then deceive you. Many great Men, 
whoſe N ames I truly honour, have wildly wan- 
fred in it, in ſpite of the wideſt Literature, : 
ud found, or imagined Reſemblances, in vir- 
we of which they concluded the moſt different 
Perſons to be the ſame Individual. An Ex- 
ample will better convince you of the Fallacy- 
f this way of reaſoning; and in that very In- — 
lance where they think themſelves leaſt obnoxi- 
dus to Deluſion, I mean the Identity of the 
Jewiſh Lowgiver with the God of Wine. The 

Senn rt Ent: 


*Divins LecGarT. Book II. 


Lett. 16, chief Points of Reſemblance; collected A in 
wy Anitc Pains and Pomp of Learning, ” are theſe, 
I. Bacchus was born in Egypt, put int 

2 Ruſh-Baſket, and committed to the River 

So was Moses, II. Bacchus had two Mc 

thers, and was very comely: 80 had Moſes 

III. Bacchus was bred in Arabia, from oth 2 

he iſſued and led wondering Nations after him 

by miraculous Feats : So did Moſes. IV. Bar- 

chus was a Legiſlator, and had a two-fold Law 
engraved upon two Plates: 80 had 14%, 
v. Bacthus is painted with Horns, and alws 
accompanied with a Dog: So is Moſes ** VI. 
In fine Bacchus and the Bacchants. handle 
Snakes unhurt, brought Streams with a Stroke 
of their 7 byrſe from the Rock, made Foun- 
tains flow with Wine and Milk, and "Honey 
diſtill under their Steps: So. did Moſer in eyery 
int. 5 
— w to ſhew how tickliſh it 1 5 i traſt 
to theſe Co-incidencies, let us Pn that 
we had known the Hiſtory of Romulus the 
Founder of Rome with no more Certainty ( 
it is not with much) than we.do the S 
of the Eaſt's; that we had only a ſcattered 
Tradition about him equally vague with the 
myſtic Hints about the Ny/ean God. In that 

_ Cafe, what ſhould hinder ſome ſagacious * 


AITAAKA @EEMON. 


f Kaleb in Hebrew and Kalb or Kalz in Kabi ify a 
Dog, the Name of Meſes's chief Favarits. n 
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Ns expoſed in the River for fear of a great 
King: So was Moszs. II. Romulus was ſpa- 
1d by the Water, and moſt fortunately pre- 
med: So was Moſes, III. Romulus was edu- 
ated as a Shepherd, and kept his ſuppoſed Fa- 
bers Flocks : So did Moſes. IV. Romulus de- 
kated and killed the King who had cauſed 
lim to be expoſed ; So did Moſes, V. Romu- 
uu led forth Tribes to new Seats, was a Law- 
mer and Founder of a State: So was Moſes. 


Bders into his new Polity; So did Moſes. 
VII, Romulus was both King and Prieſt; and 
gd a Brother more prieſtly than himſelf ; 
was Moſes, and had a Brother the ſame. 
VIII. Romulus - conquered Kings, and with 


ud obtained a Victory: So did Moſes. 1 

h fine, Romulus diſappeared from among Men, 
prone to worſhip him as a God, the manner 
of his Death, and Place of his Burial bemg 
qually unknown: So did Moſes in every point. 


(4 


Fortune and Atchievements prove Moſes and 


muſt the fame ſort of Evidence prove Moſes 
to be Romulus; and then, by the grand Rule 
of Reaſoning, Bacchus, Moſes and Romulus 

| muſt 


Hands lifted up to Heaven, averted a Defeat, 


If therefore the ſimilar Circumſtances of their 


237 
paffirm, that Romulus and Moſes are one and Lett, 16, 
de fame Perſon, For I. Rox u L us at his Birthw=w—we 


VI, Romulus introduced a Senate or Court of 


Bacchus to be the ſame Perſon, much more 
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Lett.1 6. muſt neceſſarily identify, and the alan and 
A Arab (if Bacchus be a Mortal} e he bl 


in the Jeu. 


TEE Limits of Truth and Falſhood Wi 


always eaſily fixed: But efj 
Matters, their Barrier at this Diſtance of Time, 
is often like Mahomet's Bridge ; finer than a 
Hair, ſharper than the Edge of a Swor 
and fo beſet with Briars and — Thome on 
each fide, that to paſs it without ſup 
Aſſiſtance is next to impoſlible. What clearer 
Evidence of this than the Variety and Contre- 
. riety of the claſhing Syſtems? While ſome vil 


have all the Gods of ang to have been 


Egyptian S16x-PosTs *; others Egyptian 
KINGS ©; others Theſelian PRrINnCEs *; other 
Fewiſh PATRIARCHS'; others Kincs of the 
ſeveral Countries where they were worſhip, 
or the CounTRI1Es themſelves v. But if you 
deſcend from the general Syſtem to Particu- 
lars, even thoſe who agree in the main dif- 
fer widely in the detail. Of thoſe, for in- 
ſtance, who transform the Heathen Gods into 


Jews, ſays one, Saturn is Adam, Rhea and 


Ate is Eve, Fupiter i is Cai 2 Prometheus A. 
bel, Lamech Apollo, Fabal is Mercury, Not- 
ma Venus, Bacchus Noab, Font Noeh, and 

Phatton 


s 4] Sirat, in Arabic, the Paſſage over Hell to Paradiſe. | 
0 M. P Abbe Pluche. i Dr. P... M. I ire. 
e ee ; m M. Bianchini. | 


pecially i in mythical 


bl 
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nd Phut Apollo . No, fays a Scholar of the 
i former, Saturn, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Bace 


2 


dus, Mercury and the whole Train of the 


— 
— 


lefſes in Zipporab his Wife, or Miriam his 
alter v. No, no, you are all wrong, ſays an- 
ther, happy in a Diſcovery hid from the Cri- 


pod Jacob the Giant Typhon, Leah is Dione, 


Riva, and Bilba one of the Fates: Diana 
m their Family-midwifez and their Nurſes, 
le- makers, Chamber-maids, Dreſſers, &c. 
made the Artemides or Nymphs of Dianas 
Tran . Such is the Evidence that reſults 
from imaginary Reſemblances between real 
ad fictitious Perſons ; and upon ſuch Evidence, 


"> 1 ©. vo” OO eA5 Y I F= T7 . 
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Lymologies, have the plaineſt Allegories been 
kxCted, and emblematical Gods metamor- 
oled into the Chiefs of a vagrant Tribe, 
ad the Implements of their Seraglio. 


* 


8 


" K'rcher, V. Jus, &C. 0 M. Bachare. 


Pluzton Elias in his fiery Char. No, faysLett,16: 
nocher, Saturn is Noab, Sem is Pluto, Cham wv 
Fupiter, Faphet Neptune, Nimrod Bacchus, 


Gods center in Moſes alone, and all the God- 


is, for three thouſand Years, CRxLus or the, 
Heaven is Terab, Saturn is Abraham, Rhea 
turah, Keturah Ceres, Hagar Pallas, Jaac 
Jupiter, Rebecca Funo, Iſhmael Pluto, the 


Rachel Venus; their Maid Zilpab is a younger 


lipported by equivocal Alluſions and tortured 


BuT 


Lett. 1 6. Bur if contrariwiſe you pretend to argue, 
ct from a Reſemblance between Perſons, real 
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or fiftitious ; but to fix a Perſon from the 
Circumſtances of a Fable, your Footing is ftil 
more ſlippery. Mythology is not only a per. 
fe& Proteus herſelf, but communicates a tranſ. 
forming Virtue to all ſhe touches ; for that 
Perſon human or divine is not ſo real, whom 
with two or three Epithets muttered like 
and a ſmall Variation of his Pedigree, ſhe can 
not change into a Shadow, What Perſon mote 
real than Samſon, or whoſe Feats of Strength 
are to be more literally underſtood ? Yet he 
and they are allegorized away by a very learned 
Man into the Subtleties of the Sceptical Phi. 
loſophy. As Atlas and Hercules of old, be. 
cauſe of their celeſtial, Science were ſaid to 
ſupport the Heaven on their Shoulders, in the 
ſame manner, ſays he, the bodily Strength at- 
tributed to Samſon, is to be underſtood figur: 
tively of the Powers of his Mind, whoſe ſ 
perior Penetration convinced him of the Incet- 
tainty of all things, and made him a Sceptic 
Hero, His firſt Exploit was to kill the Lion, 
in whoſe Mouth he found delicious Nouriſ 
ment. The preſumptuous Dogmatif is 
Lion, out of whoſe Mouth he draws Ar 
guments to confound him, and nouriſh him 
ſelf in his own Scepticiſm. Samſon's Foxes 
ſet on fire the Corns of the Philiſtins. Sir | 
auſeh 
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Produce of the dogmatic Philoſophers. Sam- 
ſm carries off the Gates of their Town and 
etz them upon a Hill. The Senſes, the Inlets 
or Gates of Knowledge are ſhewn by the Scep- 
tic to be ſo evidently fallacious, that it turns 
tb « Demonſtration expoſed to public View, 
The dogmatical Ph1litins ſeize this ſlippery 
Semfon at laſt, ſhear off his Speculations the 
Produce of his Head, where his great Strength 


frmountable Argument, That if there be 
dothing certain, then the Foundation of Scep- 
tciſm is incertain likewiſe :: So that he muſt 
aher chuſe to periſh himſelf, or allow that 
Fropoſition to be certain, that there is nothing 
erlain. He chuſes the former, includes his 
own fundamental Maxim in the general Doubt, 
ind to be avenged for his two Eyes, involves 
tinſelf and his Enemies in the ſame inevi- 
table Ruin, But the prime Hieroglyphic in 
il his Story and the moſt pat for our Pur- 
poſe is the Faw-bone of an Aſs with which 
le gave his Enemies ſuch a notable Overthrow : 

With this natural Emblem of Ignorance and 
hconcern he laid the bold Aſſerters of Infal- 
"Wl ihility by hundreds at his feet, He con- 
bunded the Pride of the (ſelf-ſufficient Sophiſts; 
hew'd them they were but Aſſes; and weary with 


- diſputing, 
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Cauſes of Doubt collected by the Sceptic, and Lett. 16. 
ted together in one Chain of Argument, bun 
op and lay waſte the Sciences, the Growth and 


ky; and tye him with their mighty in- 


Lett. 16. diſputing, he drank ſweetly of the Stream of 
TY" Contentment that flows from a due Senſe of 
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our own Incapacity, and delivers us from the 
vain Purſuits and endleſs Diſappointments that 
attend preſumptuous Searches, and mock our 
Attempts to know beyond our mortal Nature 
aud finite Capacity. 

Lr me now ſet before you 3 5 Al. 
legory ; the Explication of a Fable contrived 
by the Devil, ſays a Man of immenſe Leam- 
ing, in order to expoſe a Prophecy before. its 
Accompliſhment, It is the Story of Sx- 
NUs, the Tutor and Companion of Bacchus ; Ml. © 
whoſe Name he derives from .5h;l; or Silan, 
in the ſame manner as from Shir a Song the 
Phenicians derived their Shiran, and the Greths 
their Syrens. It is faid of Shila, that ta him 
* ſhall the People be gathered for 1 
and therefore Silenus is extremely learned, 
the Preceptor of the young Bacchus, and 
in Virgil ſings of the Riſe of Things, from 
Chaos, and the Formation of the World, 
which is a real Coſmogony. ' Shilh is repte- 
ſented as tying his Foal to, the Vine, and 
to the choice Vine the Colt of an Aſs, Si. 
Jenus is always lolling upon his braad backed 
Ass, (patulo ut ſemper Aſellv) and an inſe- 
: parable Companion of the God of the Vine. 
© Shilo is to waſh his Robes in Wine, and his 
* Garment in the Blood of the Grape, = 

thole 
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« thoſe 205 tread in the Wine-Preſs. To tread Lett. 16. 
© the Grapes is the particular Function of Si. 
© jenus, But nothing is ſo impious, as that they 
* feign him to be always drunk, and his Veins 
diſtended with laſt Night's Liquor, becauſe 
eit is juſt / ſubjoined of Shilo, his Eyes Gall 
e red with Wine, The Concluſion of the 


6 © Prophecy is, and his Teeth ſhall be awhite 
"WH with Milt; and therefore Silenuss Food is 
T ' Cheeſe curdled with Fig- Juice, and the Milk 
* WE Cow +. The Devil, concludes this great 
WM olar, could not contrive a more ugly Tale, 
a ' to profane the moſt holy Myſteries of our 
C Religion, and expole them to the Ridicule 
* ' of wicked Men k. 

1 Bur now ſee how the Tables turn ! The 
deril, according to another eminent Author, 
ty ud not the leaſt hand in the matter; but as 
* Jaac Jupiter, and Eſau to be Bacchus, and 


0. Oris from his dwelling in Mount Seir; ſo 
' WW ic pretends, that Silenus can be none other than 


7 Eau's Father - in-Law Ana, called likewiſe the 
. dirian (tho he was a Hivite) and that his 


al Name is a Compound of Seiri-ana, Sir-enab, 
dents, 


© BocuART's Silenus, derived from Schils, 
" i he ſays, a moſt extraordinary thing: It 


; C * 
| 18 
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te will needs have Abraham to be Saturn, ; 


Lett. 16.“ is true, the other Circumſtances of that 
—. Prophecy agree pretty well with the Pre. 
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* ceptor of Bacchus; but what is. that but if « 
explaining one Myſtery by another? The fl g. 


whole Detail of Jacob's Prediction! ha hi 
hitherto been a perfect Riddle, and is ren- B 


dered ſtill more fo by the Zeal of the Com- 
mentators. What I dare affirm is, that from Ml p. 
© Schiloh, whoſe Meaning we know not, M. 
* Bechart ought not to have deduced the f 
Term S:lenus, That God is called an dd Ml }, 
Satyr; and his Name was anciently pto- 
© nounced Seirô nos. Now if we recollect that Wl 1, 
* the Satyrs of Bacchus's Retinue were none 
other than Eſau's Troop of S#irim, Seirian, 
then the old Seirian, Ana, is the true d- p 
* lenus", This Ana, we are told, found bot 
* ſprings in the Deſart while he was feeding 
his Father's Aſſes; or as others read, found 
* Mules ; and probably made uſe of them in 
his Expeditions with Eſau preferably to any 
© other Animal, as having been the Inventer 
of their Propagation. Hence Silenus is al- 
ways mounted on his Af, always accom- 
panies Bacchus, and ſchools the God amidſt 
© his Conqueſts ®” What pity that the fair 
| Abolibama, 
1 Genes. XLIX. 5. 10. 


m It is no ſtraired Etymology of Tel nvog from tio quatit, 
and Amr Torcular: But ] believe it really comes from 3 
Silan or Sailan Fluxus, P luxibilitas, and * jan Vinum. The 
„ in Silan is only accidental. 3 | . 

a M FourmoxnT, Reflex, Crit. ſur les Hiſt. &c. Liv. II. 
Seck. 3. Ch. 14. gs 
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forlorn Ariadne? That his Mother Rebecca 
ſhould not be SEMELE inſtead of Juno? or 
his eldeſt Son Duke Eliphaz, ſhou'd not be 
Bacchus' firſt-born Seaphylus ', tho plainly 
meaning a Grape; Nature's firſt Step in the 
production of Wine. 

WHOEVER goes in queſt of Similitudes to a 
fv'rite Object, will be ſure to find, or to imagine 
he finds them: neither Learning, nor Ingenuity | 
an ſecure him from Illuſion : nay the warmer 
his Fancy, the more ſlippery is his Footing 3 
nd the wider his Views are, without a cool 
ind maſterly Judgment, they but furniſh more 
. Phantoms to lead him aſtray. The three States 
v Wl which a great Man * had 3 the World 
vas ſucceſſively to paſs thro', had fo poſſeſſed 
lis Imagination, that he believed them to be 
typified by the Jewiſb Temples, The firſt . 
(Solomon's) repreſented the Earth before the 
i. Flood; the ſecond, inferior to the firſt, repre- 
4 bed the preſent ſhattered State of the Globe 
at nde the Diſruption of its fine Shell by 
far de Deluge; and Ezechiel's Temple, the moſt 
beautiful of all, is to figure with the new Form, 


"Wl which this ſecond Temple of the World will 
' [ume after the Conflagration. The Cab- 


lat have a Notion that the Tabernacle made 


The 


. II. ? EraOuaos, 


* i. Bunng r. 


Ablibama, Ana's Daughter, and Eſau's be- Lett. 16. 
loved Lady ſhou'd not be found to be the — 
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Lett. 16. by Mes was a Model of the Univerſe in m. 
nature; but when they come to explain every 

Part, they are as much at a loſs how to adjuſ 
them, as the truly learned Doctor muſt haye 
been to tell, What State of the Earth was re 
preſented by the Fen;/h Temple built unde 
1 the later Kings, and deſtroy'd by Titus Veſpa: 
Jian? Thus you ſee what comes of Attempt 
| to take Things off their natural Hinge, and 


hang them upon our own ingenious Suppoſ. 
tions: It proves an untoward Machine, whic 
| neither Learning nor Genius can keep a going, 
Bu r after wandering thro' ſo many different 
Schemes, wou'd you be content to have al 
the various Gods of the Ancients ranged, and 
ſet before you in one comprehenſive View 
They fall naturally into bree Claſſes, and 
had Worſhippers ſuited to them of three : dif 
ferent Characters. I. The PAR Ts, and natura 
PowE RS of the Univerſe, called out of Chan, 
ſaid the Poets; formed in Chaos, ſaid the Phi 
loſophers , by an all-wiſe MIN p that firl 
regulated and ſtill keeps them in order. II 
GRENII, or ſpiritual abſtract Subſtances, ſux 
poſed to exiſt in, or preſide over theſe Powers 
and III. Human Creatures deified, The 
Worſhippers of the fiſt were the wiſe and know 

- nl 
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ing Few, who believed in one ſupreme God, go-Lett. 16. 
jerning all the ſubordinate Powers of the Wor .. 


The Worſhippers of the /econd were the middle 
ſort of People, of good Senſe in the Affairs of 
Life; but who had no Leiſure nor Inclination to 
queſtion the received Religion, The Worſhip- 
pers of the /aff, and of every thing that had 
the Name of a God, were the unthinking Mul- 
ttude, ſtanding in awe of their Statues, and 
ſwallowing the literal Legend. 

PyTHAGORAs taught that Gon, the firſt 
Cauſe, was imperceptible, inviſible, incorrup- 
üble, and only to be apprehended by the pure 
tellectual F m_ of the Soul. The pious 
peaceful NuMA forbid the making any Statue 
or Image of God, after the Likeneſs of mortal 
Man or other living Creature; it being neither 
boly in itſelf to liken the Supreme exalted 
Nature to any baſer Being, nor poſſible to attain 
the Knowlege of God otherwiſe than by the Lu- 
drftanding, While ſome natural Philoſophers, 
Materialiſts, were bungling like Spingſa, or 
bewildered like Des Cartes, in their incoherent 
chemes, Ax AxacoR AS brought forth his 
divine Principle, That when all things lay 
mngled in one mighty Maſi, a MIND, all- 
w/e and all. powerful, mildly interpoſed, ſepa- 
rated the Jarring Parts, and reduced them 
ino order; and in ſo teaching, ſays a ſevere - 
Judge, © he Jp d like one who ſees among the 


Q 4. © Blind. 


later, and in more bigotted, becauſe more laviſh 
Times, the inquiſitive ApRIAN ſtill prying 
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Lett 16. Blind*” ANT18THENES the Parent of the F 
—vYS Cynics affirmed, that God cannot be viewed Ml » 
5 with our mortal Eye, becauſe he reſembles no Ml t: 

viſible Thing; ſo that we need not imagine it 
poſſible to frame any Idea of him from Statues, Ml * 
Pictures, or any material Repreſentation *. Xx. Wl * 
NOPHANES, with his wonted Tartneſs, faid, that Ml 

if the Ox or Elephant cou'd carve or paint, they 

wou'd certainly repreſent God under the Form 

of their own Species, and juſt with as good 

reaſon as Phidias and Polyclete had imagined 


he reſembled a Man. Even the pious Xenophon, 
devout almoſt to Superſtition, the great Patron 
of Sacrifice and Divination, if we may truſt a 
learned © Father, cou'd fay, that tho' we might 
well diſcover the Immenſity and all-mighty 
Power of God, as he moved and governed all 
Things, being himſelf immovable, yet it is 
impoſſible to conceive the Form of his Coun- 
tenance, or know his real Aſpect. Nay much 


© LT ES _ RT FO ogg on ³˙¹ Ü? ].. 


into Futurity, and canvaſſing all the hidden 
Things in Heaven and Earth, built many a 
beautiful Temple, with ne'er a Statue or Image 
of the Divinity within it, nor e er a Beaſt or 
Burnt-Offering allow'd in the Worſhip. A 
Song in honour of the God, or Hymn — the 

ero, 


a APIETOT. Merz r. O. 
> 'Apud Theodoret. Cyrenen/. 
© 4rnob. adv. Gentes. 
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Hero, ſolemnly performed on appointed Days, Lett.16. 
ws all the Oblation he thought cou'd be accep- "VL 
table to the divine immaterial Nature. 

I SHouLD make a long Letter, or rather a 
Book by itſelf, were I to tell you all that the 
ancient Sages, or PLATO ſingly, has ſaid upon 
this Subject. I reſerve the divine Philoſopher 
for ome Opportunity when I can do him more 
Juſtice : Let me conclude this part of the Proof 
of my Diſtribution of the Gods and their Vo- 
taries with the Words of his great, and for 
the honour of Learning, I wiſh I cou'd not 
add, ungrateful Scholar; a Man of the Leengt 
Parts that ever wrote: Gop, ſays he, is always 
' the Object of Admiration ; and the more 
© he is viewed, the more marvelous he appears. 
For God is Life; as the Action of Minp 
is Life, Hz is the Source of Action and 
Motion : and ſelf-exiſtent Action is Bis Life, 
© tranſcendent, and eternal. We affirm there- 
fore, that God is the living, everlaſting, 3ES T 
of Beings z and that Life eternal, and unin- 
* terrupted Duration is the peculiar Attribute 
« of God, and conſtitutes his Godhead . From 
theſe Teſtimonies I infer, that the wiſe and 
knowing Few among the Ancients acknowleged 
ne all- wiſe Mi xp that firſt the Parts 
and Powers of the Univerſe, and ſtill keepe 


them in Order. 
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Lett. 16. Bur what will you ſay, when for Examples 
of the Middle fort of People, I produce Mer 
of no leſs. Note than the learned Varro, and 
contemplative Plutarch? I am ſorry for it; 
the Acuteneſs of the firſt, and Piety of the 
laſt, might have don e honour to greater Reach: 
but hear the Creed of the former. As for 
my part, ſays he, I believe that God is the ll 
© Soul of what the Greeks call koxMox, the be 
UNIVERSE; and that the World itſelf is God“: to 
But as a wiſe Man is fo denominated from th 
his Mind, tho he conſiſt of Mind and Body, I 
< in the ſame manner the World is called G 
© God from the Mind that predomines. It * 
< is divided into two Parts, Heaven and Bartl; 
< and Heaven into other two, Ether and Air; 
© and the Earth into Vater and Land. The 
© higheſt of theſe is the Ether, next Air, then 
© Water, and laſtly Earth. All which four 
Parts are full of living Souls; the Ether and 
© Air of Immortal, the Land and Water of 
Mortal. From the utmoſt Circumference of 
Heaven to the Orbit of the Moon, inhabit 
* etherial Minds, tbe Hoſt of . Heaven, who are 
© not only underſtood, but ſee: to be the cele- 
© ſtial Gods. Between the Moon's Orbit and 
the Height to which the Winds and Rains 
< aſcend are aerial Beings not to be perceived 
© by the Eye, but only by the Mind ; - 
50S | © they 


* It is the Orphic Doctrine: See TNOKIE, IAO ZOO. 
pubkſhed by H. STePHENs. | 


/ 
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they are called Heroes, Lares, and Genii . Lett. 16. 
This is the Sum of his Creed; and of a piece 


with it is his Syſtem of Divinity. | 
THERE are, he ſays, three kinds of Theo- 
logy, or three Methods of treating of the Nature 
of the Gods: one mythical, another natural, and 
a third political. They call that mythical which 
z moſt employ'd by the Poets; the natural 


belongs to the Philgſonpbers; and the political 


to the State. In the firſt I named, many 
things are feigned contrary to the Nature and 


Dignity of the Immortals; ſuch as that one 


God ſprang from a Head, another from a Thigh, 
another from Drops of Blood ; here we are 
told that the Gods ſtole, that they committed 
Adultery, that they ſerved as Slaves to a mortal 
Man; and in ſhort, here we find every thing 
aſcribed to the Gods, which not only a Man, 
but the yileſt of Mankind cou'd be guilty of. 
The ſecond I mentioned is the Subject of the 
Books of the Philoſophers, where you find 


many Queſtions put about the. Gods; as, Who 


they are? Where they are? Of what, and 
what kind of Race? Of what Duration ? If 
they be from Eternity? if they ſpring from 
Fire as Heraclitus thought? if from Numbers 
a Pythagoras? if from Atoms as Epicurus? 
With many other ſuch Diſquiſitions, which our 
Ears can better bear in private within the Walls 
of a College, than in public Meetings abroad. 

| = The 

Apud Auguſtin. de Civ, Dei. Lib. VII. Cap. 6. 
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Lett. 16- The third fort of Theology property belong 


wn to the Members of a State, and thow'd he 
known and exerciſed eſpecially by the 


It preſcribes what Gods ought to be publickl 
worſhip'd, what Sacrifices it is proper for every 
one to offer, and what holy Rites to perform, 
The firſt Theology is chiefly adapted to the 
Stage; the ſecond to the World; and the third 
to the State. That is to ſay, that M. Varro 
thought the chief Uſe of Mythology was Di- 
verſion; that the Books of the Prieſts were 
calculated for Policy, and the real Nature of 
the Gods was given, as Solomon ſays of the 
World, for Men to reaſon on. How far he 
carried his own Enquiries you have already 


| ſeen; and ſhall now ſee that the good Plutarch 


did not carry his much farther. | 

In his Treatiſe of reading the Poets, he is 
very careful to make a Youth diſtinguiſh when 
the Name of a God means directly the divine 
Spiritual Subſtance, or is only applied to cer- 
tain Powers of which the Gods are Authors 
or Directors. Thus when Homer invokes 
© Yove, moſt glorious, mol great, fitting on 
* high, and governing all things, it is, he ſays, 
© the Gop himſelf : But when the Poet ſuper- 
adds Jupiter as the Cauſe of all the Miſchief 
© that followed upon the fatal Strife between 
© Agamemnon and Achille Done was the 


Will | 


f Thid. Lib. VI. Cap. 5. 
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i ill of Fove ®. — it is no more the God, Lett. 16. 
but FaTE. For the Poet does not think 
that Jupiter, the moſt beneficent of the 
Gods, contrives Miſchief to Men; but very 
« truly and properly points out the natural 
« neceſſary Connexion of Things: to wit, that 
« Proſperity and Victory is deſtinated to the 
© State, to the Camp, to the Commander, who 
© is moſt ſober and vigilant : but if abandoned 
i to Paſſion, they come, like the diſſolute Grecian 
© Chiefs, to ſplit and mutiny, Diſorder enſues, 
and a diſmal Exit “. 
Bor x theſe learned Men believed in diſtin 
ſpiritual Subſtances, bearing the Names of Ju- 
iter or Apollo, or of any particular Deity : 
ind if a Varro and a Plutarch did fo, what 
may we conclude of the greater Part of the 
Senators of Rome, or Stateſmen of Greece, who 
perhaps never called one of their Gods 
in queſtion ; or if they did, had. but little 
Leiſure for ſuch Speculations. As for the Vulgar, 
their Credulity in later, as well as ancient 
Times, is ſo glaring, that it wou'd be loſing 
Labour to exemplify it: But you ſometimes 
, ind among them a ſolemn conceited Dunce, 
„obo at the fame time that he believes the 
f Wl "ral Legend, how groſs ſoever and palpable 
n 
be 


| 0 
Plutarch is favourable to the Poet: Fove's Will plainly . 
lates to the Petition of Thetis, and Jupiters Purpoſe in con- 
I ence of ir, to put honour upon Achilles by reducing the 
G24; to ſuch diſtreſs as ſhould oblige them to implore his 


Aſſiſtance | 
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Lett. 16. it be, thinks Himſelf inſpired and a Favourit 
of Heaven, As a Character of this Kind is en. 


tertaining in Theory, tho odious in the Original, 

I wilt give it you as drawn by the greateſt 

moral Painter that ever handled a Pen, 
THz Athenian EuTavPHRo was not only 


a religious, but a prophetical Perſon ; and par. 


ticularly remarkable for a moſt ſcrupulous Con- 
ſcience that trampled upon all human Confi. 
derations of Duty, Conſanguinity and Grati. 
tude, when they ſtood in the ſmalleſt com. 
petition with his ſuppoſed Piety. He happened 
to meet with Socrates while the Philoſopher 
was attending the Court for capital Crimes, 
ſome time before his Trial; and having heard 
what he was accuſed of, he condeſcended to 
Encourage him, and made no doubt but he 
(Socrates) wou'd manage his Cauſe with Spirit 
and Succeſs, as he himſelf hoped to do. his 


o- n— What, faid the Sage, have you a, Trial 


likewiſe to come on! Pray what may it be 
do you proſecute or defend? Euth, I am 
the Proſecutor, Socrates . Soc. And of whom 
pray? Euth. Of one whoſe Proſecution 
ſeems as mad to the World, as my Prophecies 
ſeem wild to the People of Athens, Soc 


Who may that be, Euthyphro? Euth, My 


own Father. Soc. Your Father ! good Sit? 
Euth. Yes, my very Father. Soc, Well— 
but what is the Crime? of what do you 


accuſe him? Eutb. Of nothing lefs than 
„ Murther 
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Vurther; Soc. Heavens! Euthyphro! Sure the Let: 
neater Part know not how to do things as * 
they ought to be done; that is not every. 
tody's Talent; but only their's, who like you 
hve been bleſſed with great Attainments in 
Fiety and Wiſdom... Euth, Ay, Socrates, 
with great Attainments indeed! Soc. But pray, 
ive me leave, was it any near Relation that 
was killed by your Father? — to be ſure it 
ws; for you wou'd never proſecute your 
Parent for the Death of a meer Stranger. 
putb. Ridiculous | Why do you imagine, So- 
crates, there is a bit of difference, in a matter 
of Bloodſhed, Whether the murthered Perſon. 
be your Kinſman or not? or that this is not 
ke ſingle point to be conſidered, Whether the 
Man were | jz/tly killed? And if juſtly, to ſay 
o more of it; if not, to proſecute the guilty 
Perſon, tho he ſlept with you in the ſame 
kd, and. eat at the 92 8 Table: For the Pol- 
ktion and Infection of Guilt is the fame to 
yu, if you wittingly aſſociate with the Criminal, 
nithout ſanctifying yourſelf and him by a legal 
proſecution of the Crime. The Perſon mur- 
N tiered was a Doer of mine; and Overſeer of 
es te Ditchers and Labourers at our Farm in 
„ Mros: he one day got himſelf drunk, and 
n his Liquor fell upon one of the Workmen 
? ie had a pique at, and diſpatched him: Where- 
pon my Father had him ſeized, and thrown 
2u ao ſome Hole or Ditch, bound hand and 
an foot, 


Yet. 16. foot, ſending a Meſſenger 
== take Advice of che Judge of Criminal, what 


1 wa 1 * . = 
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was to be done with him. But in the man 
time he never minded the Man he had bound, 
but neglected him as a Murtherer in the Ditch; 
as if it were no matter whether he periſhed 
or not; as in fact he did; for Cold, Hunger 
and Bonds killed him before the Return of the 
Meſſenger. And it is for this, Socrates, that 
my Father himſelf and all my Friends are 
enraged at me, becauſe for the fake of a Mur- 
therer I proſecute my Parent who neither killed 
him, as they are pleaſed to ſay, nor ifhe had 
killed him a thouſand times, as he was guilty 
of a Murther, ſhould any body mind what was 

done to ſuch a Wretch ; beſides that, it is a 

| horrid thing for a Child to proſecute his Father 
for Murther. Thus they talk; — but little 
very little, are they acquainted with God : or 
in what reſpects he reckons things holy or in- 
pious in the Actions of Men. Soc. And do 
| you then, Euthyphro, really imagine that you 
have ſuch infallible Knowlege of the Things 
of God, and can fo affuredly diſcern between 
what is impiorvs and what is holy, that, the 
Caſe being as you ſay, you have no Perplexity, 
leſt you ſhould be perhaps doing a wicked 
thing in a capital Proſecution of your own 
Father —? EZutb. No—not the ſmalleſt: 


For then my Knowlege wou'd be of little 
avail — and your Friend Euthypbro wou'd 


differ 
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Certainty and Exactneſs. Sac. Well then, my 
dear Friend! Since it muſt be fo as you ſay, 
| wiſh above all things to become your Scholar, 
that I may be able to cope with this ſame 
Melitus who has accuſed me of debauching 


Nations into them about the Gods. For Hea- 
gens ſake, therefore, do — tell me what you 
ky you ſo accurately know, and inform me, 
what it is you call real Piety, and what In- 
ſiety? and inſtruct me about Caſes of Murther 
ad ſuch other weighty Matters But to 
do this the better, tell me firſt, whether Ho- 
ineſs be one ſingle Thing, always conſiſtent 
with itſelf, and always the fame in every 
Adion: and Unbolzneſs, if I may ule the Term, 
be not always its oppoſite, conſiſting of one 
ndividual Quality that renders any Action or 
Thing unholy, that is ſo. Euth. Why to be 
lure, Socrates, it muſt be ſo, Soc. Well — 
ww tell me preciſely what it is you call S, and 
What impious? Eutb. I call that holy, for 
aumple, what I am now doing; the proſe- 
ung any Tranſgreſſor either for Murther or 
icril-ye.; or any Perſon committing ſuch a 
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* who it will: and the not proſecuting them 


N WKrates, and I will give you a ſtrong Proof that 
ar = ſuc? 


lifer nothing from any common Man, unleſs Lett. 16. 
he underſtood all theſe things with the utmoſt⁊ 


ny young Companions, and inſtilling wicked 


(me; be it your Father, be it your Mother, 


| ay is unholy and impious. For conſider, 


1 


Lett.16.ſuch muſt be the Law of God, as I have 
d to others; and that it muſt needs be a juſt and 
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righteous Thing to proceed againſt the impiow, 
and not to ſpare, whoſoever it be. Do not all Men 
believe Jupiter to be fu premely good, and fu. 
premely juſt ? And yet all agree that he laid hi 
Father Saturn in Fetters, becauſe he deyoured 
his own Children; and that Saturn himſelf hai 
even caſtrated his old Father Celus upon ſome 
ſuch account: This every body believes; and 

et People blame me for proſecuting a guily 

arent, and contradict themſelves in ſo doing 
— While they praiſe in one what they blame 
in another, and ſay claſhing Things of the God 
and Me. Soc. Why Euthyphreo ! that is th 
very Reaſon, why I wou'd chuſe, if poſſible; 

to avoid Melitus's Accuſation ; becauſe when! 
hear any body telling or talking ſuch ſtrange 
Stories of the Gods, I uſe to give them but 
a ſorry Hearing ; for which cauſe they pretend 
that I tranſgreſs, and am criminal. , . But if 
Nu, my Friend, who to be ſure know all theſe 
Matters ſo perfectly, affirm them to be true, 
we muſt e'en yield the Point, and believe 
along with you. For what cou'd J pretend 
to ſay to the contrary, who have fo ofte 

confeſſed that I know little about them? Anc 
therefore in the Name of friendly Jove, tell 
me truly, Do you in your Conſcience: believe 
that the Things told of Jupiter and Se 
turn and the other Gods Oy happened, and 


weit 
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gere in Fact tranſacted as they are litterallyLett.16, 
od? Euth. That I do moſt firmiy, Socrates, WD 
nd know and believe ſtill ranger — more 
miraculous Things than theſe, of which the 
eſt of Mankind know little or nothing, Soc. 

And you are perſuaded that there was actually 
Var in Heaven; Enmities, Strifes, and 
deadful Battles among the bleſſed Gods? and 
tleve thoſe Relations of the Poets and other 
jous Writers, in rememb'rance of which our 
Worſhip is ſo diverſified with ſignificant Ce- 
rmonies 3 as particularly at our grand Feſtival &, 
when Pallas ſacred Robe crouded with ſuch 
W arious Repreſentations is carried in ſolemn 
Proceſſion from the Town to her Temple in the 
Citadel: Shall we believe all that to be really 
we, Euthyphro— ? Eutb. True—Sir ! Ay, 
ad not only all that, but a great deal more 
kings that when you hear them, I am ſure 
ml aftons/h you, Socrates; and which, if you 
eie, I will inſtantly rehearſe to you con- 
ing the Tranſactions of the Immortals. 
be, . that may be, Sir: But as we are at 
'R 2 preſent 


The PANATHENAITA. 

It has probably been in imitation of the Robe id by 
lter, the Emblem of the Univerſe, deſcribed by the grand 
hto ogiſt. ZA 2 woc. Oaed- LG TE % N 2g 
bil wN TI 2 Qyruos, x T& Te "yi dupa- 


un. GEPEKYAHE.- Mintxrva, or Science, (ſo her Name 
wifes) ſprung from the Head of Jove, contrived the Tex- 
ue of the Univerſe; and to HER in Sacred Proceſſion is 
aried the Robe it's Emblem. See her Picture drawn more di- 
mely than ever Grecian drew it. Prov. VIII. F. 22. 
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Lett. 16. preſent engaged upon another Subject, we wil, 

i it you pleaſe, wave the relation of thoſe Wonder 
until a more proper Opportunity +. 

Tr1s knowing conſcientious Perſon appear, 


in the Sequel of the Dialogue to know little 
of the Duties of Life, and leſs of real Religion: 


Things, we muſt allow, that are too often fe. 


parated ; but not by thoſe who have any juſt 
Notion of Nature, 'or of the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of it's AUTHOR. 


Nurs, &c. 


i EYOTSPON, IAATAQNOE, 


* LETTER 


hy 
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Lett. 17. 


LETTER SEV ENTEENTH. —— 
To md! 8 enough, my Friend! I aſk no more: 
You are quite ſatisfied that the primary 


Gods of the Ancients were intended to re- 


© preſent the Origin and Economy of the 


© Univerſe : and that the Aim of the early 
' Sages might have been to introduce an awful 
* ſort of Science fit to inſtruct the Wiſe and 

reſtrain the Multitude. That this Science 
: wh artfully convey'd in ſuch Images as 


vere apteſt to ſtrike the raweſt Fancy, while 


they gave infinite Scope to the moſt elevated 
Capacity. That it was no wonder ſuch a 
perſuaſſve Power, ſhou'd tame Savages, 
' poliſh Barbarians, and extort a little Attention 
from the wiſeſt of every Age fince it firſt 
' exerted it's Influence upon Men.” But, ſay 


you, has not this enchanting Faculty been made 


ſubſervient to bad purpoſes ? Has ſhe not pa- 
tronized the Intereſts of Vice, and painted it's 
Enormities in lovely tho' lying Colours? She 
has, when miſapplied or miſunderſtood: but 
no more than the other Powers of Poetry, 


the Influences of Eloquence, and even of 


Religion itſelf. Their Charms have all been 
proſtituted to ſerve the worſt of Cauſes; to 
ndicule Virtue, to undermine Liberty, to baniſh 


Morality, and vilify their Patrons and Profeſſors. 
R 3 Witneſs 
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Lett. 1. Witneſs the wild Wit of an Ariftophanest 
—— the Eloquence of a Curio or a Cleon®, the 

ſeeming Sanctity of moſt Sectaries “, the Fur 
of the League“, of fly Hypocriſy of Father 
Girard”, For what good thing is it that 
has not been ſome way abuſed ? Mythology i 
but an Inſtrument, and may, like a Sword, 
ſerve the beſt of Ends in defending your Country, 

or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
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— 


* The Comedy inſeribed the Cov vs is an execrable At- Li 
tempt to expoſe one of the wiſeſt and beſt of Men to the B 
Fury and Contempt of a lewd Multitude, in which it had but 
too much ſucceſs. f | 

le firſt patronized, and then for an immenſe Bribe, betray's Wl ne 
the Cauſe of Liberty, and proved the chief Incendiary of the 
Civil War. | | | . 

m A profeſled Rogue; eloquent, humorous, and prope to 
promote bad and depreſs good Men. 1 

n I ſhall mention two: Maxdac, a Perſian Prophet, under (t 
Coſru Cobad, preached a Community of all Things, as the ſole 


Way to Peace among Men. He had many thouſands of Fol- re; 
lowers,. and among the reſt Cobad himſelf ; from whom he ob- 
rained a Night of the Queen; and had certainly taken it, but 
for Anuſoirwan her Son's humble Entreaties; who, as ſoon 25 CO 
he came to the Throne, cut off Maxdac the Impoſtor's Head. th 
| | ABuL-Feva. 
About the Year 1125, Tanchelin a Fanatique, drew a great bit 
Part of Flanders after him. He appeared pompouſly dreſſed, f 0 
in Cloath of Gold, with his Hair in Ringlets, curiouſly inter- 
twiſted with Loopings of the ſame. He gave ſumptuous En- ſh 
tertainments, and aſſumed mighty. State. His chief Doctrine th; 
was that Chriſt's Obedience had freed us from the Obligation iſ © 
of the Law; that the Euchariſt was of no avail for Salvation, WW an 
and that the pretended Miniſtry of Biſhops and Prieſts was an ch 
Abuſe in Chriſtianity. His Diſciples were ſo beſotted with him, 
that they drank his Urine, and took it as a ſingular Favour, WI Ken 
that he would abuſe their Wives and Daughters in their Preſence. f 
5 | -_* Mrzprav. r 
* Under Pretence of preſerving Religion it occaſioned inex- Wl by 
pas Miſery : The Aſſaſſination of two Kings, the horrid U 
ſaſſacre at Paris, and the Deſolation of Fance, were the chief 0 


Fruits of the holy League. 
P A Jeſuit, that firſt ſtupified and then abuſed his Female Pe- 
nitents: a recent Story. N 
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a Friend in danger; and the worſt by enabling Lett. 17. 


he jou to murder both. You ſeem to compre- 
rl bend fo truly how the Ancients applied it, 
er that I wou'd not mention the Virtues they 


aſcribed to this myſterious man-taming Science, 
bad not their Education, and of conſequence 
h their Way of thinking been ſo different from 
ours, that their Conceptions give us new Hints, 
and are delivered in a more genuine manly 
„Language than is compatible with our Manners. 
the BY But before I mention the various Purpoſes it 
ſerved, it will not be amiſs to review the ge- 
aß neral Source of the Gods, and conſider the 
Intent of their moſt ſolemn Ceremonies, as they 
"i re deſcribed by the greateſt Greek and Roman 
der (the Pattern and Copy) whoſe Writings have 
0. reached our Times. 
ob. AsrTRONOMVY and IDOLATRY, naturally 
aa conjoined of old, came hand in hand from 
the Eaſt. The firſt of Mankind who inha- 
real bited Greece, ſeem to me, ſays PLATo, 
il, BY to have had no other Gods than thoſe wor- 
En. ſhipped by many of the Barbarous Nations at 
fl this day; the Sur and the Moon; the Earth 
ion, WF and the Stars of Heaven ; eee that 
im, they had not at firſt Names, not even for the 
ou, BY Sven Planets. The Reaſon of this is, that the 
ar WM firſt who obſerved their Courſe, was not a Greek 
but a Barbarian, For it was in Countries 
beſt with fair Weather and fine Summers, 
R 4 | ſuch 


" KPATTAOE, 


Lett. 17. ſuch as Egypt and Syria, that are remarkably 
— o, where we find the firſt Obſervers of r4 
Heavens. Their Inhabitants, ſeeing the whole 


vations of the Heavenly Bodies, verified by 


commit Idolatry ; and as they have generally Il * 


learned of the Rabbins, Moſes the Son of Mai- 


"= 
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Chorus of the Firmament at once, and 
always bright, as living in Parts of the World 
far remov'd from Rain and Clouds, have tranſ- 
mitted to us, and diſperſed over all, Obfer- 


the Experience of ten thouſand Years or up- 
wards*, Where by the Inhabitants of Syria 
the Philoſopher points at the Chaldeans, the 
greateſt Obſervators of the World. 

Bur the Few:/h Doctors proceed io far a il © 
to name the Man, and condeſcend upon the : 
preciſe Time when firſt Mankind began to 


ſome ſort of Foundation wreſted from the Letter 
of the Scripture for their Figments, they build 
their Opinion, that Enos firſt introduced Star- 
worſhip, upon an extreme obſcure Sentence in 
the Original, which they tranſlate, Then was 
Profanation committed in calling upon the Name 
of the Lord.. Upon this Foundation the molt 


mon, introduces Enos diſcourling thus: * Since, 
© faid he, God has created theſe heavenly 
Bodies, 


a lands yag dn rd „ ed. 726 ple ra ſa n- 
VoNTavtag, due ro a. 176 Heguñg ö, à AIT TI- 
T0 Te TTPIA ave; rixrhulen, 


| EIINOMIZ, 
* Genes. IV. 5. 26. 
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Bodies, and placed them on high in their Lett.17. 
© exalted Spheres; ſince he has put honour —v—= 


; upon them, and uſes them as his Miniſters, 
« it is but reaſonable that Ve ſhou'd praiſe 
© and extol, and put honour upon them like- 
«wiſe : For this is the Intention of the bleſſed 
God, that we ſhou'd magnify and reverence 
© whomſoever he hath magnified ; juſt as a 
© King defires that his Miniſters ſhou'd be 
* honoured, which is doing honour to the 
© Prince himſelf” - „5 

No sooN ER, continues the Rabbi, had this 
Doctrine, ſunk into their Minds, than they im- 
mediately began to rear Temples to the Stars, to 
do ſacrifice, to praiſe and exalt them in Words, 


nd bow down before them; thro a perverſe 


Opinion of thereby obtaining the Favour of 
God who made them. This was the Foun- 
dation of Idolatry; and thus ſuch of it's Votaries 
(poke and thought as underſtood it's real Origin; 

never imagining that there was no God beſide 
theſe viſible Stars: And for this reaſon the 
ſame Doctor, a Man of great Authority among 
the Jer, expreſsly prohibits his Diſciples, to 
look up and contemplate the Beauty and Order 
of the Heavens, leſt they ſhou'd be tempted 
to worſhip them ; or to fix their Eye upon 
an Image to admire it's Symmetry, leſt in ſo 
doing it ſhou'd ſeduce their Heart ; or laſtly 
to read any Books concerning the Reaſons or 
Rites of any other Religion than their own : 


Nay, 


| 
| 
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Lett. 7 . Nay, ſays he, we will not ſo much as tum 
our Thoughts upon the Origin of a different 
' Worſhip, or conſider how ſuch an 
cou'd ſpring up in the Mind of a Man (in 
direct contradiction to his own Practice, in this 
very Treatiſe of the Worſhip of the Stars) leſt 
we be betray'd by our own Meditations : for 
human Reaſon is too feeble and confined for 
Men, by it's means, to attain the genuine Truth; 
ſo that ſhou'd every one indulge his own narrow 
way of thinking, every thing in the world wou'd 
quickly go to ruin. 

SUPPOSE, for example, a Man fit FIR 
ſearch into the Origin of Idolatry ; ſometimes 
he doubts of the Unity of the Deity, whether 
there may not poſſibly be two or more active 

| life-giving Principles governing the World; 
| | ſometimes he conſiders whether the World 
i 


— — 


aA * Law — — —— — 2 
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( — —— 
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— — — 


were really created (produced of nothing) or 
exiſted from all Eternity: then he falls a 
ſearching, what is by Nature ſupreme, and 
what /ubordinate? what neceſſarily pre-exiſts, 
| and what neceſſarily is the effect of it? At Ml " 
| other times he is perplexed about Prophecy, 
and doubts in his own Mind whether it be real, 
or perhaps a Deluſion? whether the Law* 
came indeed from Heaven, or was the Device 
of a cunning Man? In this wavering ſtate, he IM ! 
knows not the Rules by which he ought to 
proceed, in order to arrive at the Truth; and 


ſo 


1 2 eee — = = 2 2 
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* The five Books of Mos 25, called the Praravench. 
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or any kind of Intercourſe between him ak 
Men. Againſt this we are expreſsly warned 
in our Law, where we are commanded not 
any more to walk after our own Heart, and 
after our own Eyes to commit Whoredom * - 
As if it were written, Let none of you follow 
his own Underſtanding, which is weak ; nor 
fatter himſelf that by his own Renkin and 
Meditation he can acquire Knowledge of the 
Truth.” For as our Sages have ſaid, from 
following our own Heart comes Hereſy ; and 
from indulging our Eyes comes Whoredom * ; 
meaning ſpiritual Whoredom.——Now a Few 
who turns Epicurean, is no longer a Few in 
y thing he does; nor are ſuch to be again 


o 


8 = & 


— 


d received tho ever fo penitent; becauſe it is 
x Wl fd All that go in to her. ſhall not return, 
a WJ nor tread any more in the Path of Life v. 
d Bat they are all Epicureans who conſult the 
s Thoughts of their own Hearts with whom 
\t WH it is not lawful to converſe or to anſwer them 
„ * Queſtion; ſince it is written, Come not thou 
„dear the Door of ber Houſe, and that all their 
* Wl Reafonings lead to Idolatry. 

e Wovrp not you imagine from hence that 
e the reverend Rabbins had a good mind to erect 
0 among 
d NumBers XIII. 5. 39. 

o en ad wx EBrRM1 me Þ 


INT P>Yyy T8) 


% PRoverss II. F, 18. 


ſo by degrees flips into the Opinion of the Lett. 17. 
Fpicureans, who deny the Providence of God, VV 
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Lett. 17. among themſelves a fort of Inquiſition? As in p 
—— fa&t the Diſcipline is extremely ſevere which b 
they exerciſe over thoſe they call Minnin", Wl © 
Men of a Kind (Heretics) : They treat them a 
as if they were Creatures of a different Speciu WM ® 
from the holy genuine Jeus; and frequently i 
include Chriſtians in the Appellation, whom Ml * 
they look on as Sectaries and Schiſmatics, that Ml * 
have ſeparated from the everlaſting Stem of their I t 
divine Catholic Religion. Were it in the Power Ml ” 
of Prieſts in many Countries, as much 3s it is Ml 
in their Will, to make their Anathemas effefual, Ml ® 
a great Part of the World would be in a forry a 
Plight : But, Thanks to Liberty and Learning, T 
the bitter Curſes of the Rabbins are equally i 
harmleſs to us Britons as the Vatican Thunders: Wl *! 
-— happy, that we need only take ſo much of their Ml © 
Doctrine, as illuſtrates the Philoſo phers Aſſertion, V 
that the firſt Gods were the Fun Moon and Wl " 
Stars, whoſe Worſhip came into Greece from t 
the Eft. 

Bor let us, if you pleaſe, take one Step i 11 
further back; and to facilitate our penetrating Ml 
into ſo remote Antiquity, let us keep Nature Ur 
ſteadily in view, and not be ſtartled at 2 © 
Paradox that ſeems to preſent itſelf, to wit, e. 

That things of ſuch oppoſite Natures as Phi N 
ſophy and Idelatry had yet one and the fame Gr 

_ Men, fays the yu Critic, were firl 
prompted WW » 


"MD Species, NID Specialis, RAVI ( Minnim) Spe- 
ciales, Enetici, Chriſtiani. 
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xrompted to apply themſelves to Philoſophy Lett. 17, 
by Admiration and Wonder : their early Wonder wy 


turned upon the moſt obvious Matters of Doubt 
and Speculation : afterwards, advancing by little 
and little, they began to enquire concerning 
things of more difficult Comprehenſion ; ſuch 
as the Reaſons of the Changes of the Moon, 
of the Returns of the Sun, and Motians of 
the Stars: and at laſt they came to enquire 
into the Generation and Origin of the Univerſe 
itelf. But the Man who wonders, who is 
at a ſtand how to account for what he ſees, 
s ſtill ignorant, and ſtill in ſearch of the 
Truth, Wherefore every real Philoſopher is 
in ſome reſpe& a Mythologiſt, a Lover of Fable 
and Allegory : For a Fable commonly conſiſts 
of Wonders; and in order to comprehend theſe 
Wonders, and diſpel the Ignorance that occa- 
lions them, Men applied to Meditation and 
Philoſophy *. 
THAT the ſame Paſſion was the Source of 
ldolatry needs now no Proof: The Story told 
by the Arabian Divines* of Abraham's being 
brought up in a dark Cave, and at his firſt 
coming forth, being ſo ſtruck with the Ap- 
pcarance of the Stars, that he worſhipped ſuc- 
ſively Heſperus, the Moon, the Sun, as his 
Creators, while they roſe one after another ; 
the 
* APIETOT, kw. *, 
* Ab. Ecchellens. Arab, Hiſt, VI. 
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Lett.17.the Story, 1fay, tho good painting, is too long 
LA for my Patience, I prefer a more authentic 

Picture of the moſt early Idolatry, from that 
admirable Draught of ' eaſtern Manners, te 
dramatic Hiſtory of Jos. If, fays the truly 

© pious Arab, I gazed upon Orus (the Sun) 

* when he was ſhining, or upon 1arfcha (the 

* Moon) when riſing in her Glory ; and my 
Heart went ſecretly after them, and my 

© Hand kiſſed my Mouth, then may ſuch and 

* ſuch Miſeries attend me . In mild Climates 

and ſerene Skies the Worſhip of the Sun 

muſt be very enſnaring. It is the moſt obvious 

and general Species of Idolatry,-varied into a 
thouſand Shapes,—widely ſpread, and of the BI , 

| longeſt Continuance: nor is it any wonder, o 
l that Men ignorant of a higher Cauſe ſhou'd 
| adore ſo bright an Object, at whoſe Receſs the 
| 
| 


World mourns, the Heavens lowr, the Stars 
abſcond, and the Earth is ſtript of her Fruits 
and Verdure : whereas, all Nature ſmiles at his 
Return; the Seas are calm, the Rivers clear, 
the Sky ſerene, the Air benign, and Birds and 
Beaſts, and Plants and Men revive at the touch 
of his enlivening Ray. No wonder the los WW : 
of this Apon1s *, or mighty Loxp, ſhou'd be Bi co 
loudly lamented in Afyria, in Egypt, in Phe- WM, 
nicia, and in all the Countries tinctur'd with WE vw 

| their , 

Y Jos XXXI. 5. 26. 1 y 

a>; Avon, Dominus. / Aon, Dominus mes. 
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de welcomed with the higheſt Demonftrations 
of Joy. With whom ſhou'd the faſceptive 


ore ? whoſe Abſence ſhou'd ſhe mourn when 
he goes a hunting thro the Monſters of the 
Zodiac, and approaches too near the frozen 
Fear , but this mighty Source of Life and 
Love? Moſt naturally wou'd the Chaldeans 
call him Baal*”, Lord of the World; the 
Phenicians Beelſamen *, Lord of Heaven; the 


| Arabians 
" See a long and accurate Account of their Mourning for 


dd Egyptians Orus *, or Light and Fire; the 


their Traditions *: or that his Return to im- Lett. 16. 
pregnate the World with genial Vigour ſhou'd —v— 


Power of Generation, the mild Venus, be in 


0 Aon fs in Herodote's Euterpe, and in P/utarch de 1fide et Ofiride, 
r, to which join Ezechie/s Women bewailing Thammux. | 
d f Alma Vsnus Cali ſubter labentia Signa 
Que Mars navigerum, que Terras frugiftrenteis 
* Concelebras j per TI quoniam Genus omne Auimantum 
Concipitur, uiſitgqus exortum Lumina SOL 18 : 


Nam fimul ac Syuc1ss patefafta eft verna Di xi, 
its Et reſerata viget genitalis Aura Favoni 
a Aerea primum Volucres, te Diva, tuumgue 


us Significant Initum, —_— Corda tud vi 
Ir, Omnibus incutiens blandum per Pectore amarem 
4 E ficis ut cupide generatim Secla propagent. | 
N 3 | Lvok Er. 
ch t Ae (the North.) See Bio x's elegant Ode on the 


Death of Apo is. | 


* The moſt inquiſitive curious Traveller that ever view'd a 


be Country, the natural and wiſe Herod tus, who was an Eye- 
* Witneſs of the Magnificence of his Temple, and Rites of his 
; Worſhip, calls him ZEYE BHAOE Jupiter the Lord. u- 
ith fiter is of his own addition to explain the Nature of the God 
* v the Grecians for whom he wrote. Bel or Belus ſhews the 


allee pronunciation then prevailed inſtead of Baal. 
. NY DY2 Baal-Shamaim : Chald, PR, 9 Beel- 
(min Lord of Heaven. | 


Me U-—Orus. See Jon XXXI. F. 26. and Jambli- 
d of the Egyptian Myſteries, | 


Jews: 
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Wa I 7. : Arabians Ourotaalt *, the ſupreme: Ly 1 | 


won Perfians Orofmades „ the gracious Lig | 


the later Perfians Mithras*, the moſt EXC 
lent; while the other Parts of the viſible Wo 
the Moon, the Earth, the Sea, the Ain, 601 
the brighteſt Stars, received a , oportionhabl 
but inferior Reverence, e 

Tur Gods in whoſe Worſhip, 0 0 
Ec vpriAxs agreed, were no more th F 
and Ofris, the Sun, Moon and Earth: 
Ths is ſometimes Diana, tho for the 10 
par Qin t2 6 1157, + i ah 

Tur ancient Pens: ans neither hy 
Temples nor raiſed Altars; but facrificed.o 


the Tops of the babe Mountains to oy 
| Whale 

e It would appear chat in the Age of Aren the / 
Vas a little nearer the other Aramean Dialects than It 1 is 1 
M Ur, Fire, the Arabs now call 7 Nouro, dae nd 
3 Natro, Fire: and * Ze ion, the Exaltid is f 


nearly „ Elin and its Synonime — „ Whence 0 
taalab, according to the Genius of the Language, e mo 
high, or Supreme Light, and thence Herodotus ane his Ov 
ROTALT, It was well he was ſo nigh it. Sn RE Note f 

4 See above p. 60. om” 

* From the Chald. VIV 3 ati,” major ; vie the 
ſervile (D) ND Mir ARA. It ſignifies likewiſe Plenty, A 


dance ; and alludes to Jupiter pluvius, for Ava nee a 
— ive Rain, to paſs in a rapid or pr make. to Ji 
enty :; all Effects aſcribed to the Sun, as is well known 
thoſe who underſtand the Symbols of the Mirzgi ACS 
CRIFICE. # | 
* Oro v rey 6y TSS. 4d; Aena Guolgs, Adee 

ci Scrat, wN ISIO'E xe, * 1 re 
v %o TTY A. is v 4.0 E439” 
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whole Circumference of Heaven, whom they Lett. 17. 
called Fove ; and to the Sun, the Moon, the wx 
Earth; to Fire, Water, and the Winds, and 
w theſe alone they ſacrificed from the Begin- 
ing. Strabo ſubjoins Venus, meaning, I 
uppoſe, Marte the Queen of Heaven, whoſe 
Rites they had learnt of the Mhrians and 
Arabs *. 5 
Tu E firſt ARaBs themſelves had abſolutely 
no Gods but the Sun and the Moon, as we 
ne told by Herodotus +, and the later were 
abians all the Time of their Ignorance * 
nd adored the Hoſt of Heaven, until they 


nere converted to the Worthip of the one 
e God by Mahomet, : 
8 THz 


8 Telos ν paouvorrs Fuurs (01 IIiccat) dN · 
nut aa d mac Rt vn OTPANIH Sen, Taps . 
frei paulo.meg 9 Apa Iο A ds Arft Thy 
We⸗ dir MYAITTA, 'Ap%917 do AAITTA, ITieoas 
MITPAN, o al, KAEIQ, 
* ETPAB. Tee. Ps. 18. in fine. 

T AlONT TON «@ Seov porrov, y Tiv OTPANIHN 
2 2101440801 df Tov pts Atowoov OT- 
OTA AT. .7%v & "Orpariny AATAAT. I take this 
lat to be a different Goddeſs from Alitta mentioned above, 
ſote (gp) : The former to be Venus (the Star called Allat, 


e Gordeſs, worſhip'd by the Tribe of Tati, whoſe Temple 
s deſtroy' d by 'Mahomet's Command the ninth of the Hyjira, 
it is the Year before his Death) the latter to be the >> 
the Choldeans, and the JJ or M late, the New Moon 
| the Arab. 1 . 4 


{ So they call the Condition in which they lived before 
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Lett. 7. The Inhabitants of ancient Meroz, the 
== Metropolis of ET UuIO IA, did ſacrifice to none 
of all the Gods, but to Jupiter and Bacebu:, 
that is, in N of eaſtern Divinity, to the 
Heavens and the Sun, whom they moſt de- 
voutly worſhipped, and made Peace or dechred 
War, as directed by their Oracle v. 
Taz oldeſt Gods of the Gx rer Axe appear 
in their moſt ſolemn and ancient Oath, to 
have been F ather Jupiter, the all- ſeeing Sun, 
the all- bearing Earth, the Rivers and infernd 

| Powers". 
t TRE ſame appear to have been the Gods 
| of the ancicut GoTus, whoſe ſolemn Form 
of Swearing was, 80 help me Freia (Ceres 
« of, Earth) Thor E and Attin, or 


AR fl 

pa 

| the ancient ScyT i LANS, were princi ally Os by 

the Bond of the Univerſe, Fupirer whom (with 

high Approbation of Herodotus), they hr p 

HATIAIOE or fatherly, and his Wife the Earth: ko 
| gert 

„ Hz RoDOT2E's Rams. MEPO'H, Alpra 4 

Lat Myrgo rod TW @AAwv AN dn i rab iy Al ſe 

Icy % AIONTEZON jebvous ri ora ru hug v1 E M 

9 0 dur. RYTEPINH, WM the 

EE wil! ln. pndivn, dic, iyi the 


HEAIOLE 926 ar“ ipegdt, . wd dra ned. 

Kai, NOTAMOT, 2 Axl 01 dive d A 

AS perue Ae — GE" nu 
Abba Semundi apud Hickes. 
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next to theſe they worſhipped the Sun, Venus Lett. 17. 
Greg 


Crania, (the Moon) and Hercules and Mars, 
Powers of War*, Their Neighbours . the 
Maſagetes acknowledged no God, but the 
Sun alone *. 

Tusk were originally the Gods of the 
geateſt Nations: They were afterwards mul- 
iplied firſt by the Knowledge of the Philo- 
ſphers, then by the Fictions of the Poets, 
and moſt of all by the Ambition, and Avarice, 
Ef the Prieſts, and Superſtition of the credulous 
Vulgar. The Philoſophers quickly ceaſed from 
making Additions to their Number. Some of 
hem attempted afterward to reduce it : while 
the wiſer accepted of the current Tradition, 
ad contented themſelves with taking the beſt 
Precautions in their power againſt it's bad In- 
fuence upon Morality. Plato in his Times 
pays a decent Compliment to the Religion of 
bis Country, that though it's ſacred Doctrines 
were delivered by the Deſcendants of the 
Gods without requiſite Proof or proper Evi- 
lence, yet they were to be received and be- 
leved, both in Obedience to the Laws, and 
s coming from thoſe who were ſprung from 
the ſeveral Deities, and ſhou'd beſt know the 
Matters of their own Kindred, In conformity 
lerefore, ſays the complacent Philoſopher, to 
lleir Traditions, let this Account of the Ge- 

| 4 ap neration 


& HPOAOT, MEATIOMENH, 
$ 0 aur, RAEIQ, 
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Lett.17, neration of the Gods be received by us and 
Yo delivered to others: That of Hrayegn and 


* EaRTH were born Ocean and 'Tethys; and 
Saturn, and Rhea and their Children. That 
of Saturn and Rhea ſprang Jupiter and Fun, 


that when all theſe who either openly circum. 
volve in Heaven in our ſight, or only appear as 
the Gods think proper, were compleated, the 


them together and ſpoke thus.“ His Speech 
to the new-created Deities is of liigher 
Import than to decide a Queſtion of meer 
Mycholopyz as you may perhaps hear at « 
\ fitter Opportunity: this Introduction to it 
plainly thews what regard a wiſe and knows- 
ing Man thought was due to the O 
Religion; and that the primary Gods of the 
Ancients were not underſtood to be deifie 
Mortals, but Parts of the mighty ſelf- moving 
Frame created by the firſt Cauſe! ; that /kcb was 
the Senſe of the Authors of this Doctrine, a 
ſuch it had the Sanction of the Lawgivers, and 
was reccived by the States of Greece, 
H RxE then is the Origin of a Diſtinction and 
the Reaſon of a Phraſe frequenily miſunder- 
ſtood ; the Dii majorum et minorum Gentium, 
Gods of the greater and leſſer Nations: the 
former were the Gods worſhipped by the 
A Egyptians 


| Hssuss ille tius, quem triſinegiſtum  yocant, . al.08 
Deos delt a — 80 alto, alios 1 7 ow yo | 
| AvGusrT1N. De C. D. Lib. VIII. 5. 14: 


and the Brother-Deities whom we all know; 


great Gop, Parent of the Univerſe; called | 
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ximigenial Parts of the Creation: the latter 
vere aſcititious ; or Gods adopted from obſcure 
)ople among whom their Worſhip hud taken 
i's Riſe, Theſe, the Philoſophers and wiſer 
f the Prieſts would not allow to be Gods, 
ch as the Theban Hercules, Eſculapins, Caſtor, 
ad Pollux, becauſe they had once been Men“. 
The others were the Cabeirim or Mighty Gods 
if the Zaſterns, and the Con/entes, the unani- 
nous or co-operating Gods of the Romany, 
worſhipped over all the World but whoſe 
Rites and Myſteries were particulurly famous 
n the INands Samotbrace and Lemnos, and at 
Bus in the Neighbourhood of Athens, They 
were originally but T, Heaven and the Syn, the 
mly Gods of the Ethiepiant, from whom Egypt 
telf is ſaid to have drawn both it's Religion and 
learning: Theſe were worſhipped in Samo- 
brace, and the Exyptians made them firſt ſix, 
en eight, and long afterward twelve, at which 


d 83 number 
f + Relitum eſt in Literis, doctiſſimum Pentificem Scævolam 
, dlhutaſſe tria genera tradita Deorum: unum à Poetis, alterum 
e © Philoſophis, tertium a Principibus C. vitis. Primum genus nu- 


{(atortum dicit eſſe, quod multa de Diis fingantur indigna Se- 
cadum, non congruere Civitatibus, quod habeat aliqua ſuper- 
ca, etiam guæ obfit 4. noſe : qualia ſunt, non eſſe Leos 
fecalem, Zſculapium, Caſtorem, Pollucem ; proditur enim a 
loctis quod Homines fuerint, 2 | | 


Enptians, Aſſyrians, Grecians, and other great Lett. 17. 
ind wiſe Nations, all agreed in deifying theſe 
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Lett.17, number the Dis Cabiri dicti Gods called Cabirs 
—0or Mi ghty reſted in moſt Nations. * 


Wuo theſe Gods were, and what was the 
Import of their Myſteries you may learn in 
one Sentence from the eloquent Roman already 
mentianed, , In his firſt Book of ebe Divine 
Nature, he pretends to decline treating parti- 
cularly of the holy auguſt Eleuſis, Whither 


Nations came to be initiated from the utmoſt | 


Ends of the Barth; nor will he ſearch Same 
trace, nor enquire too curiouſly what are the 
Objects of Worſhip hid in Lemmos amid the 
Thickets of a gloomy Wood, to which there 


was no acceſs but in the Silence of Night: % 


But he adds, * When they. are explained, and 
their real Import examined, the Narunr 
ef Tuixes (the Univerſe) is rather laid 
© open than the Nature of the Gods. The 
Powers and Parts of the Univerſe were there- 


fore the ancient, Cabir or mighty Gods, and | 


their mutual Connexions, Operations and Pro- 


ductions were typically repreſented in their 
Myſteries. 
jr There | is no doubt of this-in the polite States 3 and here 
is a Proof that the fame number prevailed+ the: fierce 
People, that under the Name of 6 deten, Goths, Al „ Nor- 
mens, &c. overran the ett. P 
Cola eru Aeter g Runigir — * Þ< 
Twelve are the Aeſers to be worſhipped. Oni 's Surname is 
As a, the Aſiatic ; and from him the twelve Gods are called 
Aſes and Heſars. The Goths were originally Affatic Tartars. 
Eppa 1sLanD. Mythol. XIX. 
m Prætereo Sex:othraciam, eaque que Lemni, nocturno aditu 
occulta coluntur, filveſtribus ſepibus denſa ; quibus ex licatis ad 
— revocatis, RE A vat 5 Naru & a cognoſcitur quam 
Drum 


C1cER0- 
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\yſteries, © As for thoſe, lays 


(the World adores to be mortal Men taken 
«up to Heaven for their Bravery, Power, of 


Fame, are they not void of all Religion | 


(themſelves, Yet this is the whole Plan of 


(| Eubemerus, Who preſumes to narrate how 


(the Gods died, and to point out their Places 


WI of Burial, But by & doing, whether does 
he ſeem to haye promoted Religion, or to 


t have ruined it from the Foundation ? 


By great Chance, the Names of four Gods 
of the Lemnian Myſteries have been preſerved. 


bus in a Citation from the Hiſtorian Mnafeas, 
AxIEROS, AXIOK ER80s, AX10KERSA and 
[aDMILUS, They found very barbarous, and 
have fufficiently exerciſed the Sagacity of the 
Eymologiſts; their ingenious Conjectures might 
have had better ſucceſs had they more atten- 
rely conſidered who the Gods were whoſe 
Names they were attempting to explain. The 


Knowlege of Things is the beſt Interpreter of 
Words; and Muaſeas has left us a general Hint 


hat the firſt is Ceres, the ſecond Pluto, the 
ird Preſerpine, and the fourth Mercury : but 
by not attending ſufficiently to. the Nature 
icribed to theſe Deities, Men of great Genius 
luve loſt ſight of the Subject, and ſtruck quickly 
lt to other Views. 


84 1 1 Tux 


the ſame great Lett. 17. 
(Author, who will have the Gods whom 5 


—— — a - 
— —— • äAwUP on — 
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" =1t, 150 Tur exot KABEIPOI, , Catirs Gods, were 

-—y= originally Egyptian. When Camby/es the Son 
of Cyrus, was playing the Mad-man at Memplit 
after his Return from. the unhappy Ethiodian 
Expedition, he not only murdered his Brother 
and beſt Servants in the Palace, but going 


abroad he broke up the Tombs of the Dead 


(hallowed Things in Egypt) and profaned the 
Temples of the greateſt Gods, Among the | 


reſt he burſt into the ancient Temple of Vulcan, 
and made himſelf extremely merry with the 
| little pigmy Statue of the God: But after that 
he would nceds enter the Sacred Shrine of 
the Cabir or Mighty Gods, into which | it is 
impious for any Man to {et his Foot but the 
Piieſt : Here he rot only ſcoffed and blaſ- 
phemed, but likewiſe burnt the Statues of the 


Gods, Theſe, fays Herodotus, reſemble. that 
of V. leon: he Children they pretend to 
bee. The Cabir-God therefore are the 
Powers and Produce of Fix R impregnating 
Mother-Earth in the myſterious Work of Ve- 
getation; and in this view their hard Names 
become of eaſy Derivation &. The firſt is the 
1 2 e ee prolific 
* KABEIPAN | ' aidauare je ier! en N 


HSAIETOT. Tire 01 eta vent Atyvet Tae, 
HOAOT. SAARLA. Hrxacrtrvs faid that the Govs | 


(4. e the World and it's Parts) were originally from Fi us. 


_ * $EPERTAHE Arya ix Kabripac de Npurtvr » | 
pace, Kade reed % Hp Tptic Kabtig duc paige 


T& 0 014paTa rar ig ... 
" ETPAR, B16. 1. Ot. 
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wolific Strength or Warmth of the Earth ĩtſelſ way 17. 
the ſecond the latent Strength of Grain * 

Power to expand itſelf by Heat and Moiſture, 

the third that genial Warmth exerted" and 

n Action, or the vegetative Liſe of a growing 

plant, and the fourth is the Servant, or Creature 


of theſe Gods *, laborious, venting and one 
to Propagation *. N oo 


EXPERIENCE thews. that, the ga Won- 
ders ceaſe to be ſo when they are frequently 
ſeen, Some of they: Nes. ally en. our 


* From pw. in N pd. in Heli 2 n 
Virtute et Potentia imbuit, by tranſlation, . Concepit, gravida 
füt, J Eret Terra: But as the Ca bias came of Yulcen, 
| prefer the Chaldee NN Ari, ſuccendit, accendit, calefecit, 
5 the truer Compoſition. The Word runs through the 'Boftern 
Languages, 4 arxa Bullivit, ferbuit, accendit, commovit, 
expreſling particularly Fermentation 

» From the ſame and 000 Gheres framentum. The few 


Fragments remaining of the Hebrew vfford but narrow Notions : 
The Sy-#ac and Arabic, copious Dialects, extend our Views of 


g WH their p imitive Analogy, In the latter - Gharaz, ſignifies 
4 to plant, ung Ghirſo Macus, or g-nerative Slime, (pag. 173.) 
+ WH +=) Rice, Dung, and Urine | of Cattle, /i Gb 
be firſt Seo, or Germ, from whence Aan. gberſa, Proſerpine 3 
* the Derivation of whoſe Gree# Name IMEPLESONH, fee in 
% tie Note on Sanchoniathon below. 


The Feminine of the former. 

8 r From A» Kadimon or Kadim, Miniſter, Famulus, ad 
_ AM abe Deus, R., RAAMIAOS and KARMI- 
: 40. Mercury. 

Supra. page 175. and join to it from reden "Or 
an K av0ighy E luda, ra Ted eedut in- 
ar baue, SUI & wig Gale (d wire rd E PMR dA 
une ee xu. 14 "Ay 
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Lett 17. Eyes without Notice or Reflexion. The Sun 


ties, the Moon changes, the Stars revolve, in 


the View of thouſands blind to ſo aug guſt A 
Scene, The Vapours mount, the Rains de- 


ſcend, the Rivers flow, the Tides return un- 


heeded by the Bulk of Mankind: and much 
more unheeded ſpring th unnumbered. Tribes 
of the vegetable Race, except in ſo far as they 
contribute to the Suſtenance or Conveniency 
of our Lives. We feed upon the Fruits. of 
Norber-Eartb, without conſidering what ſecret 
vivifying Power renews her Boſom with annual 
Pregnancy: what latent Virtue enables a Seed 
apparently dead to transform itſelf intoathriving 
Plant, or tow'ring Cedar; and what Nympb 


or H. Tamadryade animates and feeds the endleſs © 


earth-born Family? 


Ir had perhaps been well, cou'd 1 have 


introduced the Explication of the Nature of 
theſe hidden Deities, and the Import of their 


1 e Names, with ſome ſtriking Cere- 


Cou'd I under Cloud of Night have 


Ed dit trembling. through. the thick Mazes | 
of a wild Wood into a Grotto's Gloom; and 


there hear a ſolemn Voice pronounce theſe 


fearfal Names, Aaxi-Ereg ! Aaxi-gherez ! 
Aaxi-ghtrza ! and at every Sound made the 


facred Image of the God to paſs tremendous 
before you: Then have invoked the KA DM- 
Exo to ſhew their Operations typified in 


amazing Symbols, you might poſſibly = 
ſtar 


n 
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fared like a young Convert, turned Votary of Lett. 17. 
the Cabir-Gods, and never e their Rites 3 


while you lived. 
Axp now, my Friend, I ſuppoſe with your 


Aſſent I may venture to aſſert it to be a 
common Miſtake, that Mythology belongs 
only to PoE TSH; or to Poets preciſely as ſuch, 
mean Makers or Compoſers of Verſe. They 
have long, it is true, monopolized the Muſes, 
s if they favoured none of the Sons of Science 
but Wen e and along with that Encroach- 
ment they have appropriated their Method of 
inſtructing by Fable and Allegory : But anciently 
it was not ſo: the inſpiring Muſe confined not 
her Influence: the Poet was not her ſole Fa- 
yorite: no, nor ever ſo much as when he 
was a real Philoſopher, FaBLs was the 
firſt Garb in which :/dom appeared; and 
was ſo far from being peculiar to the Sing- 
ng Tribe, that the Fathers of Science both 
Civil and Sacred adopted it as the beſt of 
Means both to teach and © perſuade. What 
Branch of Knowledge but has borrowed aſſiſt- 
nce from this mimic Power? What Piece of 
abſtract Speculation has ſhe not coloured with 
Imagery, or what practical Precept has ſhe not 
aforced with Examples? Even in Converſa« 
on and Buſineſs, to what do we more com- 
monly allude than to Esor's Cort, or his 
Fix, or his Dog deceived with his bwn Sha- 


tow ? When a corrupt Reſident lately meant 
. to | 


4 
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Lett. 17. to delude his Country, and ſell her to the 


common Enemy, he repreſented the ſole Means 
of her Safety, her Union with, Great-Bri- 

zain, as hunting with the Lion. who, wou'd 
afterwards devour ber :.. Often indeed, have 
Politics borrowed the Dreſs. and Language of 
Fable ; a Language in which, you can ſay with- 
out Offence a thouſand tickliſh Things not elſe 
to be mentioned: Things that would wound 
a tender Ear, and ſhock. a darling Paſſion if 
nakedly told, glide gently, down, like A bitter 
Pill in a mild Vehicle, when wrapt in a ſoothing 
Tale. Witneſs in Sacred Writ, the Story of 
Natban, of the Widow of Tecoa, and to keep 
near the ſame Country, witneſs the inexhauſted 
PiLPay; whoſe fertile Fancy has painted the 
Courts of the Eaft, and exemplified the Fate 
of Favourites in a thouſand Tales, fitted to WJ 
Maxim of State, 

WovuLp you have a ſmall Taſte of thi 
political Mythology? Here it is; a Sketch 
from a ſuperior Genius, equally capable of ex- 
celling in other Parts of Science, as he does 
in bis own Profeſſion. Wu EN Jupiter firſt 
heard of the Death of his Son Sarpedon, in 
© the Rage of Grief he called Mercury, the 
, Meſſenger of the Gods, and gave him Orders 
to go inſſantly to the Fates, and bring from 


them the ſtrong Box in which the eternal 


Pecrees were laid up. Mercury obeyed, 


« went | 


1 Lettres de M. Van Ho: x 
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« went to the fatal Siſters, and omitted nothing] Lett. 17. 
„a wiſe and well inſtructed Miniſter cou'd —v—= 
« ay to make them obtemperate the Will of 
Jove. The Sifters ſmiled, and told him, 
« that the other End of the golden Chan, : 
© which ſecured' the Box with the unalterable 
Pecrees, was fo fixed to the Throne of Jobe, 


© that were it to be unfaſtened, his Maſter's 


Seat Rfelf might tremble.” This elegant 
apologue * 8 capable of a lublime Application: 2 
but in meer human Affairs, were a Price 


» + £4 3 


about to tap) the Foundations of his on 


the Meafnres, or gel thi Mie that kept” 


him in play, "cou cou d there be any thing more 
zppofite than to tell the Anſwer of the Fates 


o almighty Jo 


BuT though there be no Science rn rtl 
by Allegory, it is in TH ROL Ox that it tri- 
umphs and fits upon it's Throne: that Method, 
| mean, of teaching by Types, Alluſions and 


Parables, ſo common in the Eat, and with 


which all their Compoſitions, facred and civil, 
ſo much abound, Yet it is a ſtrong Phraſe 
uſed by a learned Prelate, © That the Fables 
' which were profane in other oriental Nations 


were ſanftified in SYRia, and confirmed 
' by the Authority of God himſelf; Not 
zaning, to be ſure, the myſterious Tales or 
9 Doctrines of the neighbouring Nations, 
D, 1 or r Arabs to have been 
Hg bat Lars 
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Lett. 17 .adopted gnd ſanctified 1 in Pale eftine 3 but that 
— the Metbod of inſtructing by Fable was em. 

ployed by the Heaven · inſpired Pen- men in 
the Land f Promiſe, as well as by. the Prieſts 
in Egypt and the Magi of the Eaſe "+ and in 
effect, ſome of the greateſt Divines in all Apes 
have been the moſt eminent Type- makers. 
A Prophet can ſcarce open his Mouth but in 
Figure and Alluſion; and the greateſt Wiſdom 
is frequently couched in the darkeſt Sayings, | 
Origen, Philo, and Tertullian, Men of warm 
Fancies, if they be not the greateſt. Type- 
makers, are the greateſt Type-finders. in Anti- 
quity ; and accordingly it was, and ſtill is, a 
principal Part of ſacred Inſtruction, ſays a very 
knowing and modeſt Few, to ſearch into the 
* myſtical Expoſition of the Law, and parabo- 7 
* lical Hiſtories, not to be underftood\according WM B 
* to the Letter, but ina figurative Senſe, with * 
deſign to inſtruct us in ſome uſeful Precept 
of Morality, according to the known Practice 

* of the Orientals . Another learned Man 
of the ſame Nation, but converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, declares the allegorical Meaning to 
be highly neceffary for preſerving the Pu- 
rity of our Religion; which moſt certainly 
wou'd be infected with Judaiſin, if we kept 
ſtrictly to the Letter. We ſhou'd 7 5 

« 


e Parabolas in Nationibus * quibus diflerni, profunas 
= widiſti, ez Sanctiores factæ ſunt in Syria, et Dei ipſius 


authoritate roboratæ. 
P. D. Hur. De Orig. Fab. Romanen. 
Y Is. Ar END AMA, Polity of the * 
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0 liged, he ſays, to re-eſtabliſh Circutnciſion, Lett. iy. 
© renew the Sacrifices and Burnt- Offerings, 
and reſtore the whole Train of the legal 
« Ceremonies. Nor cou'd we without the 
« myſtical Meaning, well anſwer the Enemies 
© of the Law and the Prophets, when they 

' aſk in deriſion, Why ever God laid ſuch 
« abſurd Commands upon Men as to cut their 
« Fore-ſkins, kill a Lamb, or conſecrate a red 
Heifer? But does not the knowing Convert 
ro too far in favour of Allegory, when he 
concludes © that the Laws of Sparta or Athens 
' would appear more reaſonable than the 
taken without their en — and 
it's Explication " ?” 

Wx are indeed told, that Truth, ain! 
Truth, in ſacred Matters, is like the Sun in his 
Brightneſs, which mortal Eye cannot ſtedfaſtly 
view, without being dazz led: but Allegory, the | 
Picture or Semblance of Truth, is compared | 
to the Tris, the reflected Image of the Sun, | 
which we behold with Wonder, and gaze on | 
with Eaſe, / She is ſaid to be the Daughter _ 
of Thaumantias, or Child of Admirations a | 
- WH Paſtion when mixed with Delight the moſt | 
5 WW ittraftive and conimanding in the human Breaft. 
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t The Mind therefore, ſays a pious Philoſopher, 
„ Wl attaches itſelf with higher Satisfaction to che 
, Rain-Bow of FABLE, than to the A 
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SVN familiar with Objects it can command, and 
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CERTAIN it is, that our Sight turns t6 


with which it is daily converſant, They 
loſe their Dignity by degrees, and ſſ rip then. 
ſelves of the ſtriking awful Appearance they 
formerly wore, * The ſacred Horror of a 
holy Cavern, ſays an admired Italian, a reli. 
* gious Darkneſs, a devout myſterious Dim. 

* neſs, or dubious Confine of N ight and Day, 
produce incredible Reverence in the Wor- 
ſhipper, and inhance the cloudy Majeſty o 
the half-ſeen Object.“ But how ſhall we 
underſtand what that eloquent Author imme- 
diately ſubjoins, when he firſt deſires us to 
reverence Truth, and then aſks, What other 
Religion in the World profeſſes more openly 
to walk in the dark than our own? Does 
not Gop, continues he, make his Abode in 
the reſplendent Abyſs of znacceſſible Light? 
and though he be ſaid, © to have made Dark- 
* neſs his hiding Place, does he not for all 
that dwell in the pureſt Splendor ; which being 
too dazz'ling an Object for the human Eye, is 
therefore held forth to us under the Name 
of Darkneſs ? Is not Faith, which flows from 
him, an obſcure myſtical Revelation — it's 
Inſtrumente, meer Symbols, it's Oracles the 
Prophet's full of a thouſand Adventures that 
have all the Appearance of E and Allegory*? 
It is far out of my way to anſwer thele 
Queſtions ; , 


Ao r. Maca RD Diſcorſi morali Parte I. 
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Proteſtant who throughly. underſtands his own 
nimiple, is the fitteſt to remove them. 

90 far however, we may ſafely aſſent to this 
ed Writer, that the End of ſacred Allegory 
s the Inſtruction of Mankind, which it 
tained by two natural Effects of it's Influence 
their Minds: Firſt it impreſs d them with 
Awe of Religion, by the Majeſty and Ob- 
writy of the allegorical Meanings: and next 
forced the Precepts of Virtue, and under 
ner of p;0us Rites recommended the Practice 
them to the People. How juſtly the 
pinion may be founded I pretend not to 
kermine ; but it has been long believed © That 
the Divinity loved to be veiled; and that 
I's myſterious Subſtance diſdained to be 
wnvey'd in plain Words into polluted Ears.” 

lumenius, the celebrated Pythagorean, having 


publiſh an Explication of the Elenſinian My- 
ties, had proceeded but a little way in his 
Jock, when ſome Goddeſſes appearing to him 
Dream, ſhew'd themſelves ſtanding naked, 
an indecent Poſture and infamous Place. 
om thence they chid him bitterly for his 
tempt to divulge their Myſteries, as if there- 
he had proſtituted their Honour. For 
* ſame Reaſon Diagoras was baniſhed from 

T Athens, 
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Veſtions: but whatever Difficulties they might Lett. 1. 
ſe in Taly, I am inclined to believe, that 


rough I don't know what Caprice, undertaken 


Lett. 17. N and a Price ſet upon his Head; and 
MM. Attilius the Duumvir was condemned as 
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a Parricide by the Roman Senate for havin 2 
only employ d a common Clerk to copy over the 
Sibylline Verſes, In ſuch a Temper, and unde 
ſuch Impreſſions, Men wou'd naturally fall t. 
allegorize ; that is, to hide their Conceptions of 
divine Things under Coverings and Symbols 
and accordingly the Countries where Allego 
was moſt cultivated have been che moſt cel 
brated for their Religion. 
EGP above all the reſt, the Mother 
Land of Myſteries is ſaid to have hatched th 
better Part of the Rites that prevail over th 
World. It is a frightful Thing, fays an emi 
© nent Divine, to conſider their immenſe Dif 
* verſity, Yet they all agree in many Points 
they have almoſt all the fame Principle 
© and Foundation; they agree in Thefs, prof 
© ceed by the ſame Steps, and keep even Pad 
* with one another: nor is it any wonder 
* fince they all took Birth in the ſame Cui 
© try and Clime; all of them invent and fur 
* niſh Miracles, Prodigies, Oracles, folemn My; 
* ſteries, holy Prophets, ſacred Feſtivals, certaifh * 
Articles of Faith and Creeds neceſſary ial 
* Salvation?,” It is for this Reaſon that ti 
firſt Poets, Maſters in Allegory, Linus, C f 
Pbeus and Muſæus, all inſtructed in EG 
wel 
7 P. 3 de la Sageſſe. Liv. II. Ch. V. Page 351. BW 
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dete called Tbeolzagues ; and that ſuch high Lett. 17% 


Merit is aſcribed to them in taming and ci- 
ilizing rude Mankind *, Their Method of 
bing it by Parables and enigmatical Fictions 


hey learned, if we may believe a Father of 


the Church, from the Few!fh Prophets; nay 
nd many of their mythological Tales tend to 
ypify the Attributes and Actions of the true 
bd according to the ſame Author v. What- 


wer be in that Aſſertion, great was the Ve- 


ration anciently paid to theſe Sages, and little 
kf to their Succeſſors. It was ſaid of HoMx R, 
for inſtance, that as a Poet, he had in a 


manner formed and diſciplined barbarous 


Greece; that for Inſtruction in the Manage- 
' ment of all human Affairs he deſerved to 
' be taken up and got by Heart ; and in a 


word, that it wou'd be the Heighth of Wi- 
dom to model one's whole Life and Conver= 
(ation upon this divine Poet“ “ And ta- 
ling all theſe venerable Bards together, they 


T 2 were 


8 Extiterunt Poetæ qui etiam Th £01001 dieerentur, quoniam 


de Dis carmina faciebant q ex quorum numero fuiſſe perhibentur 
Deut, Myſeus, Linus. 9 8 | 
AvovsTin, de CD. 


Vivendi rationem quam moralem civilemque Sapientiam 
leet appellare, primi omnium mortalium priſci PoE TAE in- 


Gpaverunt, | 
PaTrtcivusde Regno..Lib I. Tit. 2. 
CrzuExs of Alexandria, | | 
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292 * concerning Mythology,” 
Lett. 17. were generally allowed to be the Fathers a: 
it vere of Wiſdom, and Leaders in the Way 
of Knowlege. Their allegorical Art Wa 

adopted into every Part of Life, and ever 
Science was treated in Metapbor and Allufin 
The firſt Hiftorians, as well as the firſt Ph; 
Ioſophers, were Mythographers or Writers « 
Fables. After what you have heard, I ſuppo 
the laſt may be pretty intelligible ; but how 
is it poſſible to tranſmit real Hiſfory in g 
Fiction? It is, I muſt acknowlege, A litt 
ſtrange; but read Homer's Account of th 
Wall raiſed by the Greeks round their Ship 
and Camp, and particularly the Deſtructiot 
of it by Neptune and Apollo, (the Sea and t 
Sun) after their Departure, and you will ſe 
an elegant Conjunction of Fact and Fable. B 
there are two curious Inſtances of this Methc 
of Narration in the moſt natural Author thi 
ever wrote, and in the plaineſt of his Writ 
ings ; that wond'rous Journal of Cyru 
Expedition againſt his Brother, kept by XE 
' NOPHON ; the moſt delightful inſtructive Re 
cord that ever preſerved Virtue from Oblivion. 
AFTER the firſt Repulſe which that hand 
ful of hardy Greeks had given the perfidio 
Perſian, they marched to the Banks of tl 
__ © Here, ſays their General and Hiſte 
rial 

© O. wpwre IETOPIKOI xa; STZIK OIL H 
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tian, we came to a great City, deſerted and Lett. 17. 
« waſte, called Lariſſa, formerly inhabited by 


© the Medes. It's Wall was twenty-five Foot 
| hee an hundred high, and two Paraſangs 
jn Circumference, built of Brick with a 
' Stone-Foundation of twenty Foot. This City 
© was beſieged by the King of Per/fia, when 
che drove out the Medes; but it was not in 


his power to take it, until the Su x covered 


' bimſelf with a Chud, and kept under Dark 
' meſo until the Inhabitants failed, and then 
it was taken, 

From thence the Army made one March 
af fix Paraſangs to a vaſt Wall ſurrounding a 
waſte City, by name Meſpila, formerly inha- 
bited by the Medes: The Foundation of hewn 
done finely ſtreaked, fifty Foot thick and fifty 
Foot high, upon which ſtood a brick Wall of 
the ſame thickneſs, and a hundred Foot high, 
ix Paraſangs in Circumference. Hither the 
Median Queen is ſaid to have fled when the 
Medes were deprived of the Empire by 
' the Perſians; whoſe King laid Siege to it; 
but could neither take it by Storm, nor 
' through Length of Time, until jurirzR 
bnd el the Inhabitants, and arg. 2 

' Was taken. 

Tus two improbable T. tes look quite 
foreign and diſſimilar as they ſtand interwove in 
the plain perſuaſive Narration of that memorable 
Retreat 3 and evidently bear the Afatic alle- 

| ® 2 gorical 
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Lett. 7egorical Stamp both in their Turn and 
= preſſion. The Eafterns to this day tell all 
grand Tranſactions mythologrcally ; and are ſo 
accuſtomed to the Hur ative Stile, that it enten 
even into common Life. Xxxorn ON in his 
Paſſage through Ala, has picked up theſe 
Traditions from the People of the Country, 
and inſerted them into his Journal juſt as ho 
received them: I ſuppoſe that ane of theſ] 
Towns has been taken either while the Ilnhaf 
bitants were under Conſternation during, an 
Eclipſe of the Sun, or from ſome thick Yapour 
raiſed by the Stagnation of the Canals drawn 
from the River; and the atber during their 
Amazement at the Thunder > burſting wo over 
| their City, | 
| | PoeTRryY, PHILOSOPHY and Lx 9181 ATION, 
| | originally conjoined in one and the ſame Perſon, 
came in a few Generations to be ſeparated into 
1 three different Characters F, The Phil 
| and Legiſlator tuck long together, and wert 
never throughly disjoined; but Poetry which 
firſt had been only a Servant to the othet 
| two, came quickly to forget her Station; to ſet uf 
for her ſelf, and take looſe Flights, which ſhockec 
the Philoſopher s Reaſon and the Lawgiver's Mo 
== 41. rality. Hence the early Grudge between the Pre 
| feſſions * ; Wit and, Wiſdom at variance; and, 1 
| ſome States, Laws made to reſtrict Mufic and re 
gelat ; 


© Hax i Ab Tis Pope P4AoroT in TE *% O77. 
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gulate Poetry. But except ina very few, the Bard Lett. 17 
for the moſt part got the better: His amazing 


Tales, his harmonious Numbers, his ſeeming: 
danctity and Pretences to Inſpiration, gave him a 
great Aſcendant over his Competitors, He ſpoke 
to the Paſſions, and touch'd the weak Sides of 
Mankind, and could not fail to become popular. 
The Priefts quickly faw it, ſtruck wiſely in, 


joined Intereſts with the Poet, grafted their 


Rites upon his Verſe, and ſecured his Reputation 
with their own Eſtabliſhment, He celebrated 
their Temples ; they recommended his Tales, 
He aſſured the Multitude that every conſecrated 
Place was a School of Piety; they explained 
every Allegory into a Leſſon of ſome Virtue, 
or Cure of ſore Malady of the human Mind, 
No Man, they ſaid, cou'd ever hear the dread. 
ful Puniſhments deſcribed, that await thoſe who 
tranſgreſs' the Laws of Religion and Humanity, 
without feeling ſome Impreſſions of the Aue 
they are calculated to raiſe : That Lycaon, for 
inſtance, was transformed into a Wolf, and 
ethers changed into Trees, Birds, Stones, or 
condemned to diſmal Tortures below, or pu- 
niſhed in their own Perſons, or in their wretched 
Polterity, But whoever ſoundly believes them 
(as the Bulk of Mankind once did) will be 
throughly ſhaken ; and fo terrified while the 
Impreflion laſts, as either to abſtain from ſuch 
like Crimes, or at leaſt have recourſe to thoſe 
ho are imagined to have Power from the 

5 > T 4 | Gods 
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Lett. 17. Gods to abſolve them. In ſhort, continued 


f 
| 
| 


the Prieſts, Nothing fo efficacious to ſooth a 


diſturbed Conſcience, to rowze a dejected or 
curb a haughty Spirit, as a pleaſing Rite or re- 
ligious Allegory. Our ſecret Luſtrations, our 
ſolemn Proceſſions and ſacred Myſteries are 
{o many ſovereign Charms to allay the Storm 
of the human Breaſt: They give a looſe to 


ſome of them which muſt be evaporated either | 
this or a worſe way, and calm others through. 


a kindly Perſuaſion of the Good-will of the 
Gods being procured by their Performance. 


Our public Feaſts where Dancing and Exer- 


ciſe is uſed are of the firſt Sort; ſuch: as the 
Progreſs of Cybele, the Siſtrums of In, and 
above them all, the Ladies Delight, the Pro- 
ceſſions of Bacchus *; Returned from theſe, 
| ate e 

f An ingenious Phyſician, in his Treatiſe of the Tarantula 
fays, though there be many really bit by that venomous Spider, 


yet the Women, (by far the greater number of the Patients) 
frequently counterfeit the Diſtemper by feigning it's uſual Symp- 


toms. For when they fall into any Languiſhment, either through | 


Misfortunes, unſucceſsful Love, or Ailments peculiar to the Sex, 
the laſting Grief brought on them by ſuch Accidents degene- 
rates into Melancho!ly and Deſpair. I his is fed partly by 


their Solitude, living like Nuzs, and forbid the Converſation of 


Men be it ever ſo innocent; and chiefly by the ſuliry Climate, 
(Calabria) hot nouriſhing Food, their own aduſt Conſtitution, 
Idleneſs, and ſuch like. In this gloomy State, nothing delights 


and refreſhes them ſo much as Muſic and Dancing: And to 


have their Fill of it, which is alone alloved to thoſe ſtung 
by the Tarantula, they ſay. they are bit; and their Paleneſs, 
Dejection, Difticulty of Breathing, Palpitations, and perverted 
Imagination, like a Delirium, give a Colour to the Cheat. 
This is ſo common in the South of our Coun'ry ( Italy) that 
theſe violent Dancings, ſo highly delightlul to the Women, are 
turned into a Proverb, and called i/ Carncvaletto delle Donne, 
the Ladies little Carneval. 


G. BAL II. Dil, VI. de Tarant, 
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the weary Worſhipper, being at a proper Pitch Lett. 17. 
for ordinary Life, can afford to fit quietly down. 
at home, and mind his private Affairs. But 
if upon any Diſaſter, the Mind be ſeized with 
brown-eyed. Melancholy ; it evil Omens, or 
bng Solitude bring Dejection and Gloom, then 
a ſecret Sacrifice, an Expiation, or other holy 
ceremony is the Cure: after it's pious Perfor- 
r mance the Cloud is diſpelled, the Gloom gives 
b way, and the happy Devotee, now ſatisfied 
e i with himſelf, and in good Terms with the 
G WH Gods, ſees every thing look gay; the World 
miles; his Heart is full of the ſweeteſt Hopes, 
© Bf and all about him partake of his Good- nature 
d WF ind Affability: So powerful is the Virtue of 
>= WH cur facred Inſtitutions ! But if upon a Repe- 
e, tition of theſe Rites at proper Intervals, that 
„ Screnity of Mind be procured which makes 
er, the Happineſs of Life, muſt it not be acknow- 
5 Wl g<d that their Authors were wiſe, and F ciends 
o Mankind? 
oy such was the Language of the facred Order 
by Wl among the Ancients. . The Poets, frequently 
4 moved by internal Impulſe, gave their cor- 
n, WE dial Aſſent; and even the Philoſophers partly 
o approved che ſame Doctrine. The old thought- 
ng Wl ful HRERACLIrus called all holy Rites Ax EA, 
ed WI CURES: And a later Sage, and zealous Diſciple 
at, WW of the Prieſts, gives us this Detail of their 
— Reaſons. Some of the Rites, ſays he, that 
are daily performed in the Temples have a 
nt. lecret 
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Lett.17.* ſecret and ineffable * Cauſe of their Inftity: 
tion: Others have been conſecrated to the 


© Gods as their peculiar Symbols from the Be. 
* ginning of Time: Others repreſent them in 
different Aſpects (as genial NATURE has 
* expreſſed inviſible Proportions in viſible Forms.) 
© Others are meant as Marks of Honour, and 
aim at ſome certain Reſemblance or Attri- 
© bute of the Superior Nature. The ſecond 
* Claſs have been framed for our Good, in 
© order to deliver us from diſorderly Paſſions, 
© or to rid us of other Diſtempers to which 
'© we poor Mortals are obnoxious.” In conſe- 
quence of theſe Principles he explains the ſtrange, 
and moſt ſhocking Inftance of their Rites, the 
Conſecration of the Phallus, into an Emblem 


of the PowWRR of Generation, whoſe pro. | 


* lific Virtue is thereby invoked to impregnate 
the Univerſe; for which reaſon that Cere- 
mony is for the moſt Part performed in 
the Spring, when the whole World receives 
© a kind of Regeneration from the Gods. As 
for the ob/cene Forms of Speech thought to be 
indiſpenſable Parts of. the Service, they are 
Remedies, or rather Antidotes againſt impure 


Aa 


Paſſions —, All our Affections, he fays, | 


© like 


* SATURNALIORUM Originem illam mihi in medium pro- 
ſerre fas eſt, non que ad arcanam Divinitatis naturam refertur, 
ſed quiz aut fabuloſis admixta diſſeritur, aut a phyſicis in vul- 
gus aperitur: nam occultas et manantes ex Ment VIII fonte 
rationes ne in ipſis quidem Sacyis ennarrare permittitur ; ſed fi 
quis illas aſſequitur continere intra conſcientiam tectas jubetur. 


Macros, Saturnal, Lib. I. 5. 7. 
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like a ſtemmed Torrent, grow more violent, Lett. 17. 
the more they are reſtrained : But when they 
* are gently indulged, and permitted mode- 


© rately to exert their native Powers, they 
© are quickly ſatisfied; after that, being ſoothed 
* by a ſort of Charm, they yield to Perſuaſion 
that wou'd: have ſtormed. at Violence. Thus 
© as we come to reſtrain our own Paſſion, by 
* ſeeing the Rage of other Men, and it's diſ- 
mal Effects repreſented upon the Stage, in the 
| ame manner by ſeeing obſcene Sights in the 
* Temples, and hearing obſcene Words, we 
are delivered: from the Miſery inſeparable 
© from the Actions, 

WHETHER this might not ſometimes be 
true, I ſhall not at preſent enquire, That it 
was frequently otherwiſe I am very certain ; 
and therefore perfectly agree in Opinion with 
one of. the wiſeſt and moſt Jearned Writers of 
Antiquity s, when after a high Commendation 
of the reformed Roman Rites, he deſires that 
no body wou'd ſuppoſe him to be ignorant of 
the Uſe of the Grecian Fables. Some of them, 
he knows, explain the Works of Nature in 
gloomy myſterious Initiations ; others are com- 
poked to comfort unhappy Men under Affliction; ; 
others to relieve us under Trouble of Mind, 
to rid us of Terrors and purge off black Opi- 
nions; and others for various laudahle Purpoſes, 

But 


f TIAMBAIX, BIB r. F. 10. 
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Lett. 17. But, ſays he, tho I be as much appriſed of this 


* concerning 225 . 


as any Man, yet I would incline to uſe br 
them cautiouſly, and rather approve the Noman hu 
Theology: For I conſider that the Advantages fot 
to be reaped from the Grecian Legends are W 
but ſmall, and confined to the few who have cil 
been at Pains to enquire into their Origin: Li 
Now there are not very many who are well ut 
inſtructed in this fort of Philoſophy ;* while IM 4 
the rude unthinking Multitude commonly A 
underſtand theſe mythical Narrations in the U 
worſt Senſe; and fall into one of two Evils: th 
Either an utter Contempt of Gods immerſed Bl | 
in ſuch Miſery or into an opinion that they WW 7. 
need abſtain from nothing baſe or unlawful, to 
ſince they have the Gods themſelves for their hi 
Patterns, H 
You ſee he allows the Grecian Allegorie ol 
to contain a real Philoſophyz and that thoſe al 
who are capable of enquiring into their Ori t 
gin may be highly profited both in Specu- F 
lation and Practice. In the former they unfold 
the Myſteries of Nature ; in the latter they 
afford infinite Materials to moralize ? A well- 
diſpoſed Perſon may there find ſomething fitted 1 


to every Condition in Life. Wou'd we live 
contented with our Lot, and not aim at higher 
things than are confiſtent with Mortality? Let P 
us recollect the Fate of the Giants that attempted F 
to ſcale the Heaven, and the Fall of ambitious 


Bellerophon from his winged Horſe, 
Woo 
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Wov'p we guard againſt Pride and an un- Lett. 17. 
bridled Tongue? There is wretched Marſyas . 
hung up before our Eyes, and Niobe weeping 
for her Children till ſhe was turned to a Stone. 
Wou'd we ſooth our Minds under the Vi- 
ciſſitudes of Fortune, and Calamities of Life? 
Let us liſten to the Complaints of Apollo, 
uttered in doleful Strain upon the Banks of 
Amphyrſſus while he was doomed to feed 
Admetus' Sheep. Lycaon howling through the 
Woods, is a loud Warning to the Wicked and 
the Cruel; Ixion for ever rowling on the reſt- 
leſs Wheel, to the Lewd and Lawleſs; and 
Tantalus tortured amid Streams with Thirſt, 
to the Covetous and Inſatiable. On the other 
hand, there is Hercules and the Train of 
Heroes who by Virtue and glorious Deeds have 
obtained Heaven and Immortality : or if you 
upire not ſo high, the E/y/ian Fields and Groves, 
the Abodes of the Bleſſed, ſtand open to the 
Pious, and to thoſe 


Qui ſui memores alios fectre merendo. 


Tuxsx are ſome of the trite and obvious 
Leſſons to be learned from Mythology: What 
an Inſtructreſs then muſt this creative Faculty 
prove, when employed by a maſterly Hand to 
paint the Charms of Virtue, and Deformity of 
Vice? To trace their ſeveral Sources, pull off 
their Diſguiſes, and point out their Tendencies 

through 
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Lett. 15. through all the Windings of the human Heart? 
wy Form to yourſelf the Idea of a monſtrous many. 
headed Beaſt : Nay, ſhrink not from the - 


vage ; he is nearer a-kin to us than we are 
aware, Imagine ſome of theſe Heads to be of 
tame, and others of wild Animals, which ſhoot 
forth all around the Creature by turns, and 
germinate at it's pleaſure. With this Beaſt 


imagine the Nature and Genius of other | 


#200 , = are to be compounded, that of a Lion, 
and that of a Man, ſo as to make only are 
Creature of all the three, but in whoſe Con- 
ſtitution the multifarious Monfter ſhall pre- 
domine, then the Lien, and leaſt of all the 
Man, Conceive it to be fo veſted with the 
human Figure, that to thoſe who cannot ſee 
within it, but only view the Out-ſide, it ſhall 
appear to be ene ſingle Animal, and that 4 
real Man. Then imagine it allowed to act 
according to the ſeveral inward Springs of it's 
heterogeneous Frame ; and after that, think 
coolly with yourſelf, what Management would 
be moſt conducive to it's real Happineſs ? 
Whether to feed and cheriſh the various Beaſt, 
to nouriſh the Lion, and ſtarve the Man, fo 
as he ſhou'd be dragged whither fo ever the 


other pleaſed 3 while they are fighting, biting, 


and devouring one another, or to keep the 


Monſter at under; to tame the Lion, and 


cher the human Creature? In plainer Terms, 
Whether it be better to indulge the Inſtincts 
| & of 


SD & we 
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of an Ape, a Hog, a Fox, or Goat, and Lett. 17. 
Lion-like to tear whatever oppoſes them z or WI 


r . na 


„ © 


to curb theſe ſprouting Motions, and act lite 
« Man?*—to temper the native Fierceneſs of 
our Make with the mild Principle of Huma- 
nity ; and chaſten our i animal Inclina- 
tons with the Majeſty and Decency of a /i- 


gerier Nature 


PROTEUS 8 faid by thoſe who wou'd 
deduce all Fable from Hiſſory, to repreſent the 
various En/jgns uſed by the Kings of Egypr. 
Plato laughing, makes him an Emblem of 
the quackiſh Sophiſts, Lucian of the Players, 
Euſtathius of Flatterers, Cafſiedorus of Traitors, 
and St. Auſtin, which is the neareſt, of Truth; 
for the real Allegory of Proteus is of deep 
philoſophical Import : But the immenſe Diver- 
fity of the buman Heart, the Viciſſitudes in 
it of Virtue and Vice, the Succeſſions of wa- 
vering Thought, the Storms of Paſſion, Con- 
traſts of Deſire, and Change of Purſuits, make 
it, if not a true, at leaſt a happy Application, to 
call it a perfect Proteus; now Fire, now Water, 
then a lifeleſs Lump; by and by a Lion; then 
a Bull, a Snake, or any Animal whoſe Inſtin& 
and Affections it pleaſes to aſſume . 

'T1s thus that Fable takes the Harſhneſs from 
dry Philoſophy, and by mixing its Precepts 
with _—_ makes them not only eaſy to 

apprehend, 


* NATON. Hour. | 
1 Acosr, Mascarpi. Part, I, Diſc. 2. 


Lett.17.apprehend, but. their Impreſſions both agreeable 
and laſting. For no Meaſure of-. Verſe, no 
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Strength of Figures, no Pomp of Language, 
nor Art of Compoſition has ſuch an inſinua- 
ting Influence upon a young Mind as a well 
told wondrous Tale. 

- AyrTER all, what ſhou'd hinder. one of a 
poetical Turn, laid down perhaps on the Bank 
of a Brook, or ſeated on the Brow of a Clif 


commanding the Ocean, and ' viewing the | 


auguſt Spectacle around him; the Beauty 
and Order of the Heaven, the Oeconomy 
and Concord of the Earth and Sea — then 
conſidering the Chain of Cauſes that keep the 
mighty Frame ſteady. and inyariable, what 
ſhou'd hinder him, I fay to liſten. attentively 


to a Sage, who ſhau'd approach and tell him; | 


© Sir! I'll give you the Clew by which to trace 
theſe latent Powers and fatisſy your Curioſity, 
The great Foundation of Knowlege is the 
Principle of Contradiction or Identity; that 
is to ſay, that a Propoſition cannot be true, 
and falſe at the ſame time; fo that A is A, 
and cannot be not A, which ſingle Principle 
is ſvfficient to demonſtrate all Geometry : 
but if you intend to apply it to Nature, 
you mult aſſume another Principle, that of 
a ſuficient Reaſon, or that nothing happens 
without a Rx ASON _—_ it happens fo rather 
than otherwiſe *” Ie retires, and another 

2 | advances 


FF Si 
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dvances— © Sir! it is impoſſible that a Moun- Lett. 17, 
tain can be without a Valley; that the Whole 
( ſhould be leſs than a Part; that two and two 
ſhould not make four, and that a Thing ſhould 
be and not be at the ſune time. To ſuppoſe it 
'otherwiſe would be turning Theology and Re- 

(gion into Ridicule, an Abſurdity of worſe Con- 
ſequence than any thing I have mentioned i. 
SupPosE after theſe two great Men, and 
peat they really were, an old myſterious My- 
thologiſt ſhou'd preſume to ſucceed, and fing 
r fay this ancient Tale, That the Goddess 


'THEMIS ® prior to the Formation of the 
' Univerſe had three eternal Daughters, La- 
' chefis, Atropos and Chtho, upon whom the 
' ſupreme conſulting Mi xp, her Huſband, be- 
'ſtow'd the higheſt Honour, They were 
called the Far Es, (Lots or Shares parcelling 
out the World) and had Power irremiſſibly 
to diſtribute Good or Evil to Mortals. I have 
| likewiſe heard, * the Bard ſubjoin, what 
1 gs [ 
I'M. BxANIER Feelaircft 


n P:/ibility or Aptitude, the Wife of Jove,, to whom he 
hre the Fates. Orpheus ſays to her, 


Ilewrn yay reha clas 9vnlois  dviÞyas 
Ex ce Y&#p Tian e jAUSTHEI oy aye, 


Tuov firſt t6 Mortal: ſacred Rites revealed. ft: 
From 'T'azt the Worſhip paid to every God, 
From Tn EE their hallowed. Myſteries proceed. 


[hat is to ſay, that the eternal Relations of Things conſidered 
b influencing the Structure and Government of the World, 
due the Source of Religion, or of the Worſhip of theſe ſu- 
nor Poavers, Whoſe Connexions and Operations the Prieſts 
Nexroured to imitate in their Rites, and repre/ent in their 


llithology. See Page 51 * che Notes, and Page 88, Now „ 


[ 
' 
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I do not fo well comprehend, that they were 
© the Children of NIGHT, or of that Dark- 
* neſs that preceded the Birth of Pan; that 
they were elder than TIME, and, what [ 
© better believe, that they preceded even an- 
© cient CHAOS, but came to Maturity and 
Power when Pan firſt ſprang from its etern: 
Womb. But wou'd you, Sir! have a morc 
© intelligible Genealogy, tho' the ſame in Sub- 
« ſtance with the firſt and laſt ; the Fates were 
* the Daughters of Necess1TyY* : their Ha 
© bitation is the Receſs of a gloomy Cavern 
* where they live wrapt up in impenetrable 
* Darkneſs, but whence they daily fly out in 
* viſible, and govern Heaven and Earth, God 
© and Men, according to their immutable Pre 
« ſcription.” To which of the three Inſtructor 
wou'd a Man of Taſte liſten with moſt Plea 
ſure?——To the laſt, ſay you, without doubt 
but it wou's till increaſe, if he condeſcendec 
to ſpeak a little plainer. That, my Friend 
he can never do while he keeps to his Characte 
as a Mythologiſt : But we ſhall, if you pleaſe 
call an Interpreter or two, an Ancient and 
Modern; and after hearing them, you ma 
better judge of his abſtruſe Genealogies. 
THERE are, ſays the one, certain etern: 


Immutable Relations of Things, according 
which the World was framed, and by which 


a Lycius Delius, older than Haw, (perhaps OLen ti 
Lycian, Apello's Poet in Delos.) See Pavan, Aude 


9 From „ 
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hhere to a Cone. Every Piece of Matter re- 
vices a commenſurate Space, and all Exiſtence 
xceffarily implies Duration: The ſame Body 
not have the Firmneſs of Iron and Fragility 
Wood, the Confiſtency of Earth and Fluidity 
{ Water. It cannot be crooked, and at the 
me time ſtreight ; heavy and yet light; a 
lircle and yet a Square. Each of theſe Fo- 
erties is an eternal Law, by which Nature does 
d muſt proceed. For the Powers neceſſarily 
efulting from theſe immutable Relations were 
ordered by their great Creator, as by the moſt 
umirable Mechaniſm to govern the Univerſe, 
ad preſerve the divine Harmony and Order in 
ich it moves: while the apparent natural III 
the World is the ſlight Concomitant of a 
uch greater and more general Good. 

IT is my Opinion, ſays another, that the 
ine Nature is but one, tho' called by num- 
rleſs Names, according to the ſeveral Opera- 
id ons and Productions which are aſcribed to 
mayWod. We call him Iiving, as the Author of 
le; eternal, as he is from everlaſting to ever- 
lling ; thundering and etherial, from theſe his 
rations above; fruitful, generative and pa- 
wal, from his Productions below; Saviour 
l Deli verer with the higheſt Propriety ; ; and 
W clude all, he is denominated heavenly and 
thy aller the various Effects of his Power 
US - ahd 


; till governed. The Properties of a Triangle Lett. 173 
un never agree to a Sphere, nor thoſe of aa 
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Lett.17.apd Providence, being himſelf the Cavsx of 
por ff things, —As to what is called Nx CESSITY, 

1 take it to be nothing but his eternal and im- 
movable Eſſence ; to which the Fable of her 
Daughters the Parce and their fatal Spindle 
plainly points. They are three in number, ac. 
_ cording to the triple Diviſion of Duration into 
paſt, preſent and to come. Their ever- running 
Thread is partly ſpun and wound up, partly 
juſt drawn out and twiſting, and partly as yet 
on the Diſtaf. Atropos (Irreverſion) the eldeſt, 
ſevers the Paſt: Lachefis (Allotment) the {- 
cond, lays out the Future: And Ciotbo (the] 
young Spinſter ») is always furniſhing what isf 
Preſent : So that the grand Tranſaction of Timef 
is not ill repreſented in the Drama of the Fable. 
But, as Plato hath nobly ſaid, all this is no- 
thing but Gop himſelf, who, according ta 


a 
© ancient Tradition, having the Beginning jr 
© Middle and End of all Beings-in his Power | to 
© keeps one ſtreight ſteady Courſe according tal yi 

_ * NarTuRE, with his inſeparable Adheren . an 
Fuſtice, always ready to avenge the leaſt De 6 
© viation from its divine Law % | = 

AFTER reading this beautiful Solution, me 1/ 

thinks I hear you muttering to yourſelf, TH EMI nc 

the Wife of Jove,—Mother of the Far ES gn 

| e Poſſibility ſce 

r There are different Arrangements of the Fares ; th Of 
ſame Author makes Lachefis over rule Futurity ; and Plato mak 

her Province the Preſent, and Atropos's Futurity : I have fo fal. 


lowed the Order that beſt fuited the Subject, and the Import 
their Names. | N 


* ANON TM. wel Kochb. 
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L Poffibility——= Aptitude——Strufture of the Lett. 7 
* World—Source of Worſhip—Three Siſter. rv 


© Triple Duration, all governed by one all- wiſe, 
© all-zuſt and almighty NATurE!” Glorious 
comprehenſive View, if that be indeed the 
Meaning of the Tale, and we be ſecure from 
Ilufion in the Application! ! I well know you 
are not eaſily ſatisfied ; and in the preſent Caſe 
there is but one Way to obtain Satisfaction; that 
is to know the real Sentiments of the great 
Maſters of Life and Philoſophy ; z who thought 
for themſelves, at the ſame time that thev were 
comparing the Opinions of all their Neighbours, 
and particularly ſearching into the Treaſures of 
the Eaſt; to know, I ſay, their real Sentiments 
of the Riſe and Governmient of the World, and 
compare them with the alluſive Tale. But how 
is that Knowledge to be attained? I heſitate 
a little to anſwer the Queſtion : yet muſt 
ingenuouſſy tell you, that if you indeed wiſh 


v enter into the Spirit of the early Sages, and 


view their genuine manly Conceptions of Nature 
and Truth; if you wiſh to feel their clevated 
Genius, and be truly acquainted both with their 
Head and their Heart, you muſt of neceſſity be 
Maſter of their LANGUAGE. No Interpreter, 
no Commentator, no Copier can fave you from 
this Condition: Were Mercury himſelf to de- 
ſcend at your Prayer, and reſume his ancient 
Office, you wou'd receive at beſt but faint, often 
falle, often disfigured Ideas from his Interpre- 

_- tation. 
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Lett.17.tation, What the judicious Cervantes ſays of 

SY Poetry, holds equally true of elegant Proſe, and 

indeed more or leſs of all kind of Writing; That 
© all Attempts to tranſlate Verſe into a different 

* Language have always come ſhort of the 

© Beauty of the Original, let ever ſo much La- 

c bopr be employ'd, or Abilities ſhewn in the 

* Tranſlation *,” But all Fable is Poetry, and 

the trueſt Species of it is Fable. In this, you 
have often heard, the earlieſt Authors wrote; 
and even the unfabled Accounts, if I may  |þ 

ſpeak, of the grand Tranſactions of ancient 
Chaos, and the Riſe of Things, are, in the Opi- 
nion of a knowing Divine, poetically and enig- | 

matically told. The Reflections, ſays he, that 

are made in ſeveral Parts of the divine Wri- 

* tings upon the Origin of the World and the 
| | Formation of the Earth, ſeem to me to be 
* writ in a Stile ſomething approaching to the 
© Nature of a prophetical Stile, and to have 
; © more of a divine Enthuſiaſm in them than the 
| * ordinary Text of Scripture ; the Expreſſions 
; are lofty, and ſometimes abrupt, and often 
| * figurative and diſguiſed ; as may be particu- 
| = * larly obſerved in that beautiful Speech of Wiſ⸗ 
f dom recorded by Salomon; which is yet ſo ob- 
| | © ſcure, that no two Verſions I have met with 
agree in the Tranſlation of that Verſe :—and it 


commonly 


| er Todos aquellos que los Libros de Verſo I bolver en 
| otra Lengua——quitaron mucho de ſu natural Valor: que por 
| Cuydado que pongan, y Habilidad que mueſtran jamas llegaran 
al punto que ellos tienen en ſu primer nacimiento. 1 
D. Quix. Lib. I. 5 6. 


” = „ __ a _ a. mm 
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commonly happens ſo in an enthufiaſtic or pro- Lett. 17. 
« phetic Stile, that by reaſon of the Eagerneſ WW. 


© and Trembling of the Fancy, it does not al- 
© ways regularly follow the fame even Thread of 
* Diſcourſe ; but ſtrikes many times upon ſome 
© other Thing that hath Relation to it, or lies 
under or near the ſame View. Is it poſſible, 

do you think, to underſtand the bare Meaning, 
not to mention the Beauty and Spirit of ſuch a 
Way of Writing by Tranſlations? No—nor is it 


in many Caſes poſſible to make any Tranſlation at 


all, without loſing not only the Elegance, but 
half the Senſe; of which there is ſo pregnant 
an Inſtance in the Author lately quoted, where 
he explains the various Greek Names of Fate, 
that I dare challenge the greateſt Linguiſt in Eu- 
rope to make it perfectly intelligible to a Perſon 
unſkilled in the Original *, Plato ſays prettily, 
that a Poet is TPITATQE ANO THE AAHOEIAFL, 
three Removes from Truth, whoſe primary ge- 
auine Eſſence, according to him, is the divine 
Ip EA, the Model of the Creation. The viſible 

U 4 Forms 


. Dr. T. Bu RNET' s Sacred Theory. 
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In the firſt and two laſt Names of FarTs, 1 apprehend the 
Author ta have miſtaken the E:ymology, 
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Lett. 1. Forms of Things make the firſt Step from it; 
our Conceptions or Ideas of them the ſecond ; and 


the Poet's Allegories, or Figures of theſe Con- 
ceptions, the third. A Tranſlation therefore 
muſt be a Remove further off; and if he varyd 
the Figure, which he cannot avoid in Lan- 
guages of different Genius, he muſt be the ift 


from Truth, Slight and ſlippery is the Hold 
of her at that Diſtance ; and abſurd the Plan N 


of ſearching for her in a Tranſſation! For do 
but conſider; the greateſt Men of Antiquity, 
tho' endow'd with the ſublimeſt Underſtandings, 
ſpent their Lives in Study, with an Application 


and Docility amazing to a Modern, When | 


Pythagoras impoſed a ſeven Year's Silence on 
his Diſciples, he told them that he required 
but one half the Time which he had himſelf 
ſpent among the Prieſts in Egypt, (where he 
ſubmitted to Circumci/ion into the bargain) in 
order to gain Admittance into their Order, and 
participate of their myſtical Science. Democritus 
ſpent a long Life, in an unwearied Reſearch of 
Truth, under the Direction of the Chaldean Magi, 
the Egyptian Prieſts, the Indian Gymnoſophiſts, 
and of Leucippus the Grecian Author of the Ato- 
mic Philoſophy. Theephraſtus is characterized by 
Plutarch SIAHKOOE EITIE AAAOSg, inquiſitive 
if ever Man was, and continued ſuch beyond 
his ninetieth Year. His Maſter Ariſtotle, tho 
of ſuch Penetration as to be called by Plato the 
Genius of Nature, ſtudied for twenty Years 

under 
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under the Direction of that great Man, who, Lett. 17. 
er he obtained himſelf the Title of the =w—= 


divine Philoſopher, had been ſucceſſively the 
Scholar of Socrates, of Archytas, of Eudoxus and 
Eurytus near double that time, beſides a Voyage 
we are told he made to the grand School of Re- 
gion and Learning, the Kingdom of Egypt. Are 
7 Men's or their more metaphorical Maſter's 
Sentiments to be truly and juſtly learned in 
Tranſlations? Numberleſs are the Miſtakes 
which I cou'd point out in the moſt elaborate, 
wthentic, and often reviſed Verſions; but I 
ſhou'd be unwilling to deprecicte well-meant 
Endeavours, whoſe Miſcarriage detracts nothing 
from their primitive Merit. I chuſe rather to 
zive you a pleaſant Inſtance of this kind, to 
which I was Witneſs myſelf. 
Ir is not very long ſince. a Gentleman, who 
did Honour to his Country while he reſided at 
Conſtantinople in a public Character, and who 
now ſtill more conſpicuous by his Merit and 
dervices, happened in Converſation to mention 
the Subtlety of the Mahometan Doctors, the 
Picty and Devotion of their Diſciples, and pro- 
digious Extent of their Religion. As he is a 
Man of ſuperior Knowledge and Probity, his 
way of ſpeaking ſurprized an ingenious Youth 
who happened to be in the Company, and 
zwaked a Curioſity natural to a young Mind, to 
ſee the Baſis upon which fo vaſt an Edifice 
eaned. He accordingly got a French Tranſlation 
of 


314 Letters concerning Mythology, 
Lett.17.of the Cox Ax by their Conſul du Ryer, an 
t eagerly down to read it. But he was amaze 


the Production of Madneſs and Immorality 
This compleated his Aſtoniſhment ; particu 


ſeph's being fold by his Brothers into Egypt, and 


beyond meaſure when he cou'd ſcarce make oy 
half a Page of common Senſe together. 7h 
the Foundation, ſaid he, of a mighty Rel 
* gion! this the Decider of ſubtile Diſputes 
* and Rule of refined Morals! Impoſſible 
Sir EM] * * + Faul to be fur 
* knows the Eaſt better than any Man in Bri 
© tain; but what can be the Influence of ſuch 
Stuff as this?“ e 

As ill Luck wou'd have it, an old Lai. 
Cox AN fell into his Hands much about th 
ſame time, which is utterly unintelligible; an 
inſtead of a Foundation of Faith ſeems to b 


larly Sura XII. in relating the Hiſtory of 7 


of his Miſtreſs's Paſſion far him, (who, as he 
beſt Excuſe, invited a Sett of Ladies 10 | 
him,) there is in that Tranſlation an Expreſſiot 
about the Women, at his Entrance into thi 
Room, too indecent to be repeated; but a 
which the Tranſlator in a marginal Note ex 
claims, O fædum et obſcænum Prophetam 
O the obſcene and filthy Prophet! My young 


Gentleman cou'd ſtand it no longer: he came 


flying to me with his Tranſlation and Amaze 11 
ment, which appeared ſo painted in hi 


Looks, and ſuch Eagerneſs to tell it, that Wi, 
| cou C 
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cou'd ſcarce hear him with tolerable Gravity ; ; Lett,17, 


nor can I yet think of it without Laughter, In 
end however I took out the Book, view'd the 
Verſe, and aſſured him there was neither Trace 


zor Veſtige of ſuch an Expreſſion in the 


Cox AN; but on the contrary a very modeſt 


Term that ſignifies to prize highly, or greatly 
ammend, Then looking here and there thro' 
he pretended Tranſlation, I found it did not 
leſerve the Name; and recommended to him 
new one done by a modeſt learned Man * of 
qual Capacity and Candour, and who, for the 
Honour of our Country, I wiſh had met with 
he Encouragement due to his Merit. This ſa- 
ted my young Friend in part; to do it 
wholly, and to let him fee that that Book, which 
vc juſtly think repleniſhed with Folly, may yet 
be the Object of Admiration, and almoſt Ado- 
ntion of greater Numbers of Mankind than 
0 Book extant, as indeed it is, I read to him, 
um an Eaſtern Author, the Story of a deep 
kemorſe and high Profeſſion of Repentance it 
mace produced in a Royal Breaſt. 

Tye powerful King of Cari/me, poſſeſſed 
the fineſt Countries of the Eaſt, (the ancient 
Perſia, Media and Parthia, and the mighty 
Tract lying to the Eaſt and South of the Caſpian 


Sea 


* Mr. G. Sa LR. 

+ The orthodox M//pms believe the Cox Ax to be am 
nd uncreated ; having been writ from everlaſting on the fame 
lable by God's Throne that contains the divine irreverſible De- 
tees, —— the Angel Gabriel copied it, and at proper Seaſons 
koupht ; it to Mahomet. : 
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Sea all the way to India) had connived at 3 


H barbarous Murder committed againſt the Law 


of Nations in the Perſon of an Ambaſſador from 


| That Northern Conqueror, bred in Hardſhips, 


 Khalifs, the Sehjuc Sultans, and later Grecian 
Empire, deſpiſed Gengis-can and his rude Me 


© ple, the brave generous Muſſulmen, verſed in 
War, who have conquered Fars , and all the 
© reſt of Iran”; and whom no Nation, not 


' © was reared; the great Trumpet the Kerrens 


Sultan MEnMED King of Cariſme, elated 


Pagan Barbarians he has vanquiſhed,” 


the great Genghis-can, and a Caravan of Mago 
Merchants put cruelly to death in his Capital 


the School of Heroes, iſſuing from the Moun- 
tains of Tartary, with the Poſterity of theſo 
fierce Nations that formerly ravaged, and now! 
poſſeſs Afia and Europe, had extended his Fame 
and Power over a great Part of the Eft : But 


with a Grandeur built upon the Ruin of the 


/ wud HE Oe TONE / ⁰ TEC A nn 


gols, © What tho', ſaid he to his Generals 
© they have vanquiſhed ſome barbarous Paga 
© Nations, unſkilled in military Arts; they ſhall 
find they have now to deal with different Peo4 


© the moſt warlike in Aſia, has yet been abl 
to withſtand: Let us go and teach the raſh 
© Tartar the Difference between Us and the 


2 2.72 gem „ G2” 28" „ „ fra ww. 


— 


The Generals obey d: the Sultan's Sangiac 


a Af 


* ſounded : the Mangalay * marched : the Al- 


© mies met in the Plains of Caracou, A terrible 
Battle 


— — 


* PERSIA. | emacs. 
The Royal Standart. * The Vanguard, 
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(Battle was fought; which laſted from Sun-Lett.17, 
' riſing till Darkneſs covered the Earth? and VL 
tho the King of Cariſine, and the noble Prince 
Gelal-addin his Son, both did Wonders of Va- 
our, yet on that fatal Day, of three hundred 
thouſand fighting Men they loſt one hundred 
nd fixty thouſand, and the Victory. It was 
then that Sultan Menmep, ſtript of his vaſt 
Dominions, was forced to fly before the Mogo/- 
Conqueror : and purſued from City to City and 
Fortreſs to Fortreſs, he wandered thro' Deſarts, 
until He arrived with a thin Retinue at a little 
obſcure Town upon the Banks of the Caſpian 
dea. Here the once haughty and now humbled 
Prince regularly aſſiſted at the public Devotion, 
which a poor Imam performed in a mean 
Moſque at the five ſtated Hours of Prayer; and 
one Day hearing the Cox Ax read, and Juſtice 
and Mercy recommended, his Heart melted, 
he burſt into Tears, and made many ardent 
Vows to Heaven; promiſing in a loud Voice, if 
God would deliver him from the Dangers 
hanging over his Head, and re-eſtabliſh him in 
the Throne of his Kingdom, that he wou'd re- 
ligiouſly thenceforth keep the Law, and govern 
his People with Equity and Mildneſs, 

I never ſaw deeper Attention than the curious 
Youth gave to this Story, tho' brokenly read 
from the Eaſtern Author: but as the Impreſſion 
was likewiſe very deep which the Abſurdity of 

the 


7 ABuL-Cais, the Hiſtorian's own Words, 
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Lett.t7.the Tranſlations and Difference of Manners had 
made upon him, I found it farther neceſſary to 


tell him, that tho' the Cox Ax, as being prin- 
cipallyj founded upon Talmudical Stories, and 
next upon our Scriptures miſunderſtood, was 
interſperſed with palpable Ridicule, yet the 
general Deſign of it being to unite the three 


predominant but confuſed Religions at that | 
time, Zabians, Fews, and heretical Chriſtians 


in the Knowlege of one ſupreme God, and one 
ſimple Worſhip “, it was no wonder, in the 
Circumſtances of the Prophet and his People, 
that it ſhould obtain Belief, To convince 
him of this, I aſked leave to give him a faint 
imperfect Idea of one Part of its Doctrine 
Een the moſt ſublime of all Subjects, the 
r. 5 
60 1— here is no other God beſides 
t him, H it is who /jves, ſelf-exiſtent for 
ever and ever, Hꝝ it is Whom Sleep can neyer 
« ſeize, nor Slumbers approach, To him be- 
* longs whatever the Earth contains; whatever 
te the Heaven ſurrounds: and who, againſt his 
& Will, dares intercede for the Crime of another? 
« He, and Hk alone knows all things; pre- 
© ſent and to come; while Mortals know no- 


te thing but what his Pleaſure reveals, The 


« Extent of his THRONE outmeaſures Heaven 
% and Earth: the Preſervation of all they con- 
& tain is no trouble to HIM. He is Gop, the 

8 59 
® Gottvus in Append, ad Gram. T, Erfenii. | 
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4 bfty one and the great : H＋and after reading Lett. 17, 
it nearly in this manner, I aſſured the young 
Gentleman, as I do you, that how noble and 
exalted ſoever the Deſcription may appear, it is 
but a dim Shadow of the Energy, Majeſty, and 
Comprehenſion of the Original. 

Ir the Ideas then and forcible Expreſſions of 
an illiterate Arab (for ſuch was Mahomet) ad- 
mit of no adequate Tranſlation, what Chance 
muſt the deep Concluſions and refined chaſte 
Conceptions of an elegant Grecian, or allegorical . 
Theologue have to be genuinely repreſented in 
foreign Dialect? Undeceive yourſelf, my 
Friend ! Reſolve to go to the Fountain-Head, 
if you purpoſe to drink of pure untainted Know- 
kdge. There plunge into the Stream, and take 
Draught ſufficient to quench a noble Thirſt, 
The Socratice Charte in particular, which 
s Wl explain 
r id Patriæ debitum, et quid Amicis 
r What to our Country and our Friends is due; 


and teach us that SAarzRE, that Wiſdom and 
Senſe which Horace ſays is the Source of fine 
Writing *, are not to be learned in tranſlated 
Scraps, You muſt, in the ſame Author's Phraſe, 
docraticis madere Sermonibus— * throughly im- 
bibe the Socratic Doctrines,  &er you be 
admitted to view the Goddeſſes VI RT UE and 
oCIENCE in the fineſt Dreſs they have yet 

3 8 5 

+ Coran, Sara II. 


Socratic Writings ; meaning Pr Aro, XE xnornon, Cenes 
and EscHRIN B's Works, De Arte Poetica. 
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Lett. 17 appeared among Men. Mean time I'11 give _—_ ail 
—— Glance of them upon the ſame Subject, rh ar | 

. Sifters, (which likewiſe includes the 
of Tranſmigration) to raiſe your Deſire c 
further Enjoyment. Cou'd I find Engli/b 8 
equivalent to the Eloquence of the Man who 
choſen Language was to be the Pattern of the 
Speech of the Gods, I ſhou'd make no doubt. 
of its having the deſired Effect; at preſent youll 
muſt be contented with. my good Intentions, 
and accept the Tranſlation, if it be but barely 
intellipible. | | 
Ass00N as the Soul, ſays an old Grecian Tra- 
dition, is ſeparated from the Body by Death, ir 
takes its Flight towards its next Manſion ; 55 f 
firſt arrives at a ſolemn facred Region, where 
the Earth opens in two great Chaſmns, and op- 
polite to them, the Heaven in other two, con- 
tiguous to one another. Betwixt theſe ſit the f 
Judges of Men, who paſs Sentence upon all 
that arrive, and according to its Import, ditect i 
the Souls of the Juſt to take their way by one 
of the heavenly Paſſages, and thoſe of the Unjuf i 
to ſeek the nethermoſt of the infernal Roads; 
leading to the Place of Puniſhment deſtined 
for Tyrants, Traitors, Murderers and Oppreſſors; 
but which is chiefly filled with Princes who! 
abuſed an abſolute Power. The judged Souls 
therefore immediately paſs thro one of the 
earthly, or one of the heavenly Paſſages, and 
depart for their Abodes: and thro if 


the 
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lout of the earthly Gulph, come there in 
wretched Plight, full of Filth and Mire; but 
woſe who deſcend the cele//1a/ Road, appear 
bright and pure, like their Flabitation : Both 
tem to be newly arrived from a long Journey, 
und with great Complacency go in a Body and 
page in a Mead: There they ſalute as old 
cquaintance, and enquire at one another their 
weral Adventures; thoſe from under the Earth 
x ing about the Things in Heaven, and the 
deavenly Gueſts the Tranſactions below. The 
pormer in relating their Fate, weep and wail 
„ the Remembrance of all the Miſery they 
bw and ſuffered in their infernal Progreſs of a 
thouſand Years; and the latter tell with Rap- 
ure their high Enjoyments, and Sights oy 
bw of incffable Beauty. 

AFTER having been ſeven Days in the Mead, 

the Souls muſt remove on the eighth; and 
Making a Journey of four more, they arrive at 
Place, whence they diſcover a freight Body 
f Light, as it were a Column, reaching thro 


ut more pure and reſplendent : At this they 
five in one Day more, and behold the Ex- 


iddle of the Column; for this Lion is the 
band of Heaven, embracing and keeping firm 


IS ing 


Heaven and Earth, nearly reſembling the Tris, 
Femities of the Band of Heaven, braced to the 


whole Circumference, like the under-gird- 
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. other two they as conſtantly arrive at the Let. 17, 
place where the Judges fit. Thoſe who riſe 
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Let. 17. ing of a Galley, Dependent from its Ends, 
hangs the Spindle of NEcessITY, which with 


its eternal Twirl makes all the celeſtial Orbe 
to circumvolve ; her Diſtaſ, with its Hook; 
are of Adamant, and her Whirl a Compound 
of this and other Materials; its Form the ſame 
with thoſe uſed on Earth, but ſuch its inter- 
nal Mechaniſm, that within the great outer 
Whirl, which is hollow and perforated, lies 


juſt ſuch another, but leſs; and in the ſame | 


manner a third and fourth, and ſo forth to the 
eighth, like Neſts of Boxes fitted to one ano- 
ther, being in all eight concave Spheres, lying 
in Circles one within another, whoſe Edges 
appear above, but make the external Super- 
ficies of one ſingle Sphere around the Spinale“, 
which paſſes clear through the Middle of the 
eighth and innermoſt, —By the Twirl of the 
everlaſting Spindle, the whole is carried round 
in the ſame Circumvolution; but while it cir- 
cumvolves, the ſeven inner Spheres move gently 
round in a contrary Direction: Of theſe the 
eighth revolves with the greateſt Velocity 
next to it, and equal with one another, the 
ſeventh, ſixth, and fifth; the third appears 
to follow the ſame Courſe with the fourth, the 
fourth with the third, and fifth with the fe. 

5 cond, 


d Nor c, be 24 driνανμ˙ννε rg] T1 HAAKA? 
THN, I make no doubt but aus mull either nave been an 
Ricape in the great Philotopher, or, which is more probable, 
Blunder of a Copiltz for ine Senſe requues it ould be if! 
T6 ATPAKTWN, and I have tranſlated ut accordingly. 
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AL onG with every Sphere is carried aloft a 
Syren, who utters one unvaried fimple Note, 
but from whoſe compoſition with the reſt, be- 
ing eight in all, there reſults a perfect Har- 
mony. Befides theſe, there ſit round the 
Spindle, at equal Diſtances, each upon her 
WH Throne, the three FaTzs, Daughters of Nx- 
ces81TY, Atropos, Lachefis, and Clotho, ar- 
nyed in white Apparel, with Garlands on their 
Heads, and ſinging in Concert with the Me- 
bdy of the Syrens ; Lachefis, the Paſt ; Clotho, 
the Preſent; and Atropos, things to come. 
Cloths, at times laying her right-hand upon 
the Whirl, drives round the outer Sphere, in- 


ebe s, with either Hand, puſhes round ſome- 
times the one, and ſometimes the other. 


to Lachefis, when a certain Prophet firſt di- 
des them into Claſſes; and then taking out 
of Lachefis Lap, Lots and Patterns of Life, 
be ſteps up to an exalted Throne, and pro- 
caims, Thus fayeth Lachefs (Alottment) the 


is the beginning of a new Period, ending in 
Death to the mortal Race: Deſtiny ſhall not 
raw Lots for you, but you Mall chooſe a Deſs 
tiny for * whoſe Lot it jirft, let him 


cond, and the Spinale, with all its Orbs, turnsLet.17 
pon the Knees of NxcessITyY. W 


termitting her Action: Atrapos, with her left, 
does the ſame to the inner Spheres: And La- 


ARRIVED at this Place, the Souls go ſtreight 


Child of NRCESs ITV, I tranfent Souls ! here 


X 2 firft 


Let. 17. firſt chooſe bis Life, which once choſen, be m 1 
, neceſſity lead: But Virtue is free 10 all; 
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which, as 'every one pries or defpiſes; mort or 
Iſs of it ſhall be his Share the Blame be em tbe 
Choice, and Gor be free! And having thus 
ſpoke, he ſcatters abroad the Lots, and each 
takes up that which falls by him, not being 
permitted by the Prophet to touch any but bis 


own well-known Number. Then the Pat- 


terns of all the various Kinds of Lives that are 
lived upon Earth, are ſet in order before them, 
many more than the Souls that are to chooſe: 
There you have the Lives of all forts of Ani- 
mals, and all the ſorts of Lives led by Men, 
There you have Kingſhips and Sovereignties, 
ſome laſting for Life, others cut ſhort in the 


Middle, and ending in Eeggary and Baviſh- 


ment, There are the Lives of Men celebrated 
for their Beauty and Comelinefs, for their 
Strength, Bravery, and glorious Toils, for their 
high Deſcent and illuſtrious Anceſtors; and 
ot Momen in the ſame manner: But there & 
no Diſtinction or Claſſing of Souls, becauſe of 
the Neceſſity there is that the Soul ſhould 
change according to the Life it chooſes, and 
theſe are infinite in Number, varied and mixed 
with the Extremes of Poverty and Riches, 
Sickneſs and Health, and with all their inter- 
mediate Degrees. 

Aup here indeed is the grand Debs, the 


Point that requires our prime Care, how to 


* pong 
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wiſe worthy Life from an ignorant wicked one, 
and nabe our Choke actirdingh. * For this 
Purpoſe we ought, while i in this World; "ſeri- 
ouſly conſider what is the real Value of the 
Things moſt coveted in it; Beauty of Perſon, 
strength, Wealth, Power, Honour, and high 


ingly, or intermixed and compounded with 
ſome of their Contraries ; and when about to 


to the Grave, with this Opinion bound to us 
15 with an adamgntine Chain, That Virtue is 
Happineſs, and Vice Miſery, in all their Re- 
ſects and Tendencies; leſt poſſibly our Mind 
ſhould even there be ſtruck with the Deſire of 
Pomp, and ſuch other dazzling Evils as ſu- 


deur, for whoſe ſakes Men make irreparable 
aavoc of their fellow-creatures, and ſuffer 
yet worſe Tortures themſelves. On the con- 
trary, we ought to ſtick to the middle Life, 

and fly the Extremes on either hand, both in 
this mortal State, and in that which ſucceeds ; 
tor this is the Happineſs of Man, 

AND now, the various Models and Manners 
of Life being ranged in Order, ſo as every 

Soul may chuſe in its Turn, the Prophet again 
proclaims, * The laft by Lot, if be 1oijely chooſe, 


ie every other Science, and, if poſſible, Let. 7. 
learn this ſupreme of Arts, How to diſcern a 


Birth, and what Effects they produce either 


leave it, we ought to ſet out on our Journey 


preme Power, Uſurpation, and illegal Gran- 


and worthy live, may afſure kimfelf of 2 
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Let.17.* happy Life; wherefore let neither the firfl in 
— < order be carelgſ, nor the laſt deſpair.” Then 

the Soul advanced to whom the frf# Lot had 
fallen, and choſe the greateſt Kingdom ; but 
through Senſuality and Folly did not ſuffici- 
ently conſider the Circumſtances of the Choice, 
nor perceive that it was inevitably accompanied 
with Extirpation of his Family, eating his 
Children, and other execrable Deeds; where. | 
fore viewing it at more leiſure, the Soul wa | 
confounded, and made a hideous Outcry, nei- 
ther abiding by its Choice, nor the Conditions 
fixed by the Prophet, nor taking Blame to it- 
ſelf, but loudly accuſing the Gods, and For- 
tune, and every thing rather than its own 
Folly. The Soul who made this wretched 
Choice, was of the Number of thoſe who had 
come laſt from Heaven, and who had lived its 
former Life in a regular well-goverhed State *, 
where it had acquired the Habits of Virtue by 
meer Custom, without Reaſon or Philoſophy ; | 
and of that ſort who come from Heaven, not a 
few are catched in wrong Choices, as having 
never taſted Miſery; whereas the far greater 
part of thoſe who come from the Earth, have 
both ſuffered themſelves, and ſeen the Suffer- | 
ings of others, and are in no Hurry to make 
their Choice ; by which Means a Rotation of 
Happineſs and Miſery prevails among the Souls, 
to which the Chance of their various Lots like- 
wiſe 


© A Touch, as I conceive, againſt Crete and Lacedemor. 
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wiſe contributes, . For ſuppoſe that one ſhould Let, 17. 
always, when they come into the World, ſeek —v— 
in earneſt after Wiſdom, if at the ſame time 
their Lot do not happen to be the laſt, that 
Perſon muſt ſand a fair Chance not only to 
live happily on Earth, but in going and com- 
ing, never to travel the black infernal Road, 
but only the ſmooth celeſtial Way. 

IT is an entertaining Sight to ſee how the 
ſeveral Souls pick out their different Lives, a 
dight both piteous, and ridiculous, and ſtrange ; 
becauſe, for the moſt part, they make their 
Choice from ſame odd Circumſtance of their 
former Life. There you may ſee, for Exam. 
ple, the Soul that once animated the famous 
Orpheus, making choice of the Life of a Swan, 
through Hatred of the Sex that cruelly mur- 
dered him, and Diſdain being again born of a 
Woman. 'Thamyris, the Poet and Muſician, 
choſe the Life of a Nightingale; and Swans eg 
and others of the muſical Tribe, exchanged 
their former for the State of Men. A remark- 
able Soul, that of Ajax the Son of Telamon, 
refuſed to revive a Man, from a Memory of 
his Diſgrace in the judgment of the Arms, 
and choſe the Life of a Lion. After him, Aga- 
memnon's Shade advanced to chuſe; and that 
he might not be again murdered by a Spouſe, : 
he preferred the Life of an Eagle. Atalanta, 

. BY famed for her Speed, happening about the 
Middle of the Choice to ſpy the Honours de- 
X 4 | ſtined 
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Let. 17. ined to an Olympic Wreſtler,” could not paſt ll = 
* by it, but choſe the athletic Life of a Wan. fi 
On the contrary, the Son of Panopeus, Epens d 
the Mechanic, preferred the Nature of an in: Wl 
ventive artificial Woman, weaving curious F 
Webs, and contriving new Patterns of Needle- h 
work. Therfites, the Buffoon, took up with ü 
the Life and Manners of a Monkey : And laft 8 
of all the Soul of the celebrated Ulyſes ad- 
vancing to chuſe, and recollecting all the Fa- u 
tigues and Dangers he had formerly under. Wl // 
gone, and wiſhing now for Reſpite from the n 
Toils of Ambition, and Riſques of Battle, Wl t! 
went a great while about looking for the Lot ll ; 
of a private, obſcure, unoccupied Man, This E 
with Difficulty it at laſt found thrown ſome- t 
where aſide, and deſpiſed by all the reſt; and Bll 
taking it fondly up, ſolemnly affirmed, that t 
| Had its Lot been firſt in Order, and at full fr 
Liberty to pick out among them all, this Life ei 
it would have choſe, and none other. _ 6 
OF the other Animals, in the ſame Manner, V 
many went into the human Nature, and many Wl 9 
into the different Species of their own, the h. 
Cruel and Ravenous into the Wild, and the tt 
Harmleſs and Gentle into the Tame, making 
all the Mixtures and Combinations imaginable. Wl 8: 
But when the Choice is over, and every Soul BI ol 
has got the Life t is to live, they all proceed BI tc 
in order to Lacheſis, who appoints a Genius P 
to each, the n of the Life they choſe, f P 
and Þ 


A - 
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and Accompliſher | of. its particular Lot. His Let. 17. 
firſt Bufineſs is to lead them to Chotho, in or 
der to ratify under her Hand, and from the 
Run of the potent Twirl of her Spindle, the 
Fate they elected for their own.” After they 
have been touched by it, he next leads them to 
the Thread of Atropos, giving an irrevocable 
danction to the Decrees of Clotho. From hence, 
without- once looking back, they all paſs di- 
rely under the Throne of NxckssiT v, and 
tbrougb it they 80. When all are paſſed, they 
march together in ſultry ſuffocating Heat to 
the Plain of OBlLIviox, a naked dreary Re- 
gion, without Tree or any Thing produced by 
Earth, and there they encamp by the Banks of 
the River Inconcern, whoſe Water no Veſſel 
can hold. Of this every one muſt drink a cer- 
tain Meaſure; and thoſe who are not ſaved 
from it by Underſtanding, drink more than 
enough, while whoſoever drinks forthwith, 
forgets every thing, and falls afleep. But about 
Midnight Fhunders begin to break—Earth- 
quakes enſue, and every Soul is of a ſudden 
hurried aloft, and ſome one way, ſome ano- 
ther, ſhoot like Stars into a new Birth. 

TRV your Taſte, my Friend, by theſe alle- 
gorical Images of the Riſe and various Periods 
of Mortality. If you can read this long Let- 
ter with Pleaſure, I pronounce you no mean 
Proficient in Myth: ology; and if the latter 


Part of it give you particular Satisfaction, I 
ſhould 
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Let. 17, ſhould think my Pains well-placed, and con- 
oy— pratulate you on a higher Attainment, - Ab- 
ſolve me, in the mean time, from my Promiſe 


of explaining Hecate and Pandora, or any 
other Allegory ; whoever underſtands the Doc. 
trine of the Fates, has a Key to the better part 
of the ancient Emblems, Let me therefore 
conclude with telling you two Things about 
this Relation of the inviſible World. Firſt, 
that the Philoſopher does not tell it as origi- 
nally his own, but makes his Maſter (Socrates) 
repeat it as a Story told by one Eros a Pamphy- 
kan, who being wounded in a Battle, lay nine 
Days for dead on the Field, and the Carcaſſes 
beginning to putrify, was found ſound on the 


tenth, and carried home to be buried. Two 


Days thereafter being laid on the funeral Pile, 


he came to Life after having been twelve Days 


dead, and related to his Friends all his Soul 
had ſeen in its Progreſs while diſlodged from 
the Body. Next, that this Relation concludes 
his Body of Politics, as his Timeus, or Hiſtory 
of the Creation, introduces his Laus; being 
both employed as powerful Reſtraints from 
Vice, and Perſua ſives to the Practice of Piety 
and Virtue, Nor can I refuſe myſelf the Plea- 
ſure of obſerving, in favour of a more refined 
Theology, that the Doctrine of the Ancients 
about their Gods, that is, of the Creation, and | 
its conſtituent Parts, generally leads to the 
happy Idea of one ſupreme eternal BEING, | 


from 


* 
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ſrom whom all Things firſt ſprang, and who Let. 17. 
firſt put, and now preſerves them in Order; or | 
where it has no ſuch Tendency, it is a Child | 
born by Superſtition to wild Fancy, full of crude _ | 
Conceptions, which only amuſe without in- 
ſtructing. WIs Do M never yet contrived a 
World without a GOD, all-mighty, all-boun- 
teous, all-wiſe at the Center. May You, 
My Friend] always ſo reaſon, and ſo live, as 
to think of him with Pleaſure | 


I am, &c. | 


LETTER 


*-_ 
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Let. 18. J N good Earneſt, it would feem I have cut 
1 out more Work for myſelf than T was 
aware, and raiſed an inquiſitive Spirit, which 
I cannot wiſh entirely to lay, though I find it 
| will coſt me ſome Pains to feed and keep it 
| quiet. It is indeed a natural and noble Curi- 
| oſity, after hearing ſo much of the Allegory 
and Imagery in which the Ancients wrapt their 
Opinions concerning the Riſe of Things and 
| Creation of the World, to enquire what theſe 
Opinions really were when ſtript of their Cover. 
ings? and an obvious Connexion, to take, as 
you have done, another Step, and aſk whether 
they were falſe or true | 
To anſwer the I, would be to write upon 
the moſt abſtruſe Parts of Metaphy/ics and na- 
tural Philoſophy : a Taſk I hope you will diſ- 
penſe with my undertaking, upon ſo eaſy 
Terms as telling you, that I believe they were 
neither abſolutely true nor falſe, but mixed, 
part Truth, and part Fa/ſhood *; and as for 
the reſt, let me only remind you of the cau- 
tious Plan of the Few: Education 4: fo _ A 
| ſuc 


Vera ſunt quæ loquuntur PozTar, fed obtentu aliquo, BY , 

ſpecieque velata, LAcTANMT. Lib, I. Cap. IT, | ; 

+ * In our Schools natural Philoſophy is to be learned from 

the firſt Chapter of Gene/is ; upon which account it is called Al 

* the Study of the Wark of Creation; which being Incumn we 
wi 


| 
| 


- 
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- Wican ſoundly direct you, on condition that Let. 18. 
jou aſk. no farther :. For ſhould you next de.. 
fire to know what Rabbi, what Father, what 
Annotator you muſt take for your Teacher or 
Hierophant, I muſt top ſhort, and declare my- 
et not a little at a loſs to whom I ſhould pre- 
as 8. | | 4 
h krably-recommend you. ns e yen 
How the private Inſtructors among the 
„eus, acquit themfelves of their arduous Taſk, 
z not perhaps worth enquiring ; but the moſt 
knowing of their HVriters have taken different 
Roads, and explained many Things oppofitely- 
to one another *, The ſame Fate has attended 
the learned Moderns who have undertaken to 
xlapt the ſhort Hints we have of natural 
Things in holy Writ, to the Principles of Phi- 
loſophy that prevailed in the ſeveral Ages in 
which they lived, Theſe Attempts were par- 
icularly frequent in the beginning of this, and 
end of the laſt Century, when Knowledge of 
. Nocry kind ſtreamed like Light through the. 
veſtern World; while others, who imagined. 

that 


7 ' with great Difficulties, is not wont to be publickly explained 

% bat only in privare to the Party that deſires it. As for Meta- 

or ' phy/ics, neither is this Study to be otherwiſe attained to, it be- 
ing grounded upon the firit Chapter of Exe, which is look'd 

U- BY ' upon as no leſs diflicult, and therefore not to be explained but 

ar wich the like Caution.“ Is. ABENDANA, Polity of the Ju w. 


I The Zexvi/a Commentaries are of three ſorts 1 1, Litera; 
ſuch as thoſe writ by the Carraim, that by R. Ben-Melec, and a 

uo, er few others, 2. Allegorical and moral ; ſuch as 7archi's, 
Ramban's, and the jar greater h art of their Writers, 3. Kabbas, 

lead and my/ierious ; ſuch as the Sepher Ferzirah, or Book of 
reation of R. Akibah, the Zobar of R. Simeon Ben-Fochai, and 
<> l the Sri and their Biurim, i. e. Iluſirationi or Sub- com- 
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Let. 1 8. that the current Opinions could not be fo well 


waar reconciled with the ſacred Doctrine, and who 


phy, that would better quadrate with the te- 


for that Reaſon believed them to be fat, 
thought it adviſable to frame a new Phil. 


ceived Syſtem, , With the ſame Views one 
very lately endeavoured to extract a get of 
Principles by a ſort of Kabbala founded upon 
Letters and a new Punctatlon, which ſhould 


at once confirm our Belief, and highly im- 


prove our natural Knowledge, Yet all this 
Variety of different Methods, and different 


' Interpretations, neither derogates from the Au- 


thority of the primitive Doctrine, nor is it any 


reaſon why ſome one of its Gloſſators ſhould 


not have hit upon the Truth, 

IT is true, ſuch Attempts have been made 
directly contrary to the Advice of the pious 
Lord Verulam: The greateſt Caution, he 
© ſays, ſhould be uſed againſt a Mixture of 
* Superſtition and Theology : It ſpreads wide 
« Corruption through Philoſophy, and does 
* Miſchief both to Syſtems and their Parts: 
For the worſt of Things is Error derfied, 


Nu 


but as a Pe/? of the Underſtanding when at- 
tended with groundleſs Veneration, Yet ſome 
of the Moderns have, with the utmoſt Le- 


a 8 a & * * 


which ought to be regarded not as a Defect, 


vity, ſo far indulged themſelves in this Illu- F 

ſion, as to endeavour to found a natural Þ 
Ph:loſophy upon the ficſt Chapter of GeNnz- Þ 

as, | 
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sis, the Book of Jos, and other Parts of the Let. 18. 
„ boy Scriptures; prepoſterouſly ſearching for 
, the Dead among the Living: A Folly the 

. WW cather to be reſtrained, becauſe from the un- 

„ wholſome Mixture of Things human and di- 


( vine, ariſes not only a fantaſtic Philoſophy, 
but an heretical Religion, Tis therefore the 
' moſt ſalutary Method to apply Faith only 
in Matters that to Faith belong“. 

Ws accordingly ſee ſome of the wiſeſt Men, 
hoſe who beſt underſtand the real Intereſts of 
Religion, who have moſt promoted it by their 
Writings, and adorned it by their Lives, take 
quite different Courſe®%, They fix the due 
Limits between Faith and Philoſophy ; They 
Wc at pains to ſhew, that the great Ends pro- 
poſed by the former, could be better compaſ- 
kd, and its great Objects more properly repre- 
knted in a popular than a philoſophical Strain; 
nd with comprehenſive Views, and enlarged 
le llearts, have at once reyerenced Truth, re- 
es Wnoved Objections, and done Honour to their 
: rofeſſion. Difference of Opinion there has 
d, been, and will be while there are Men; and 
7, 


> MDs 0 


| the 
t- oOacaxnuvn nov. Farſ. II. Aphor. 65. 


© See Dr. SauuzLl CLARK E's Demonſtration, &c. Part II. 
ne d.. BurrzR's Analogy, &c. Dr. A. A. Sy ER's Principles, De- 
e- ee, and Treatiſe of Demoniacs, Dr. T. BURXE T's Sacred 

Thory, Book II. Ch 8. and Shore Conſideratien of the Excep · 

u- bons againſt it. Dr. Fo sT RR's U/zfulne/5, &c. in the Ix To- 
Ierlox: and hear the great Chriſlian Critic ; 574 pi» *Orxe- 
tins os Ties purixal Inadprrcs fic Twr d yEaPer, Gar oy 

E- Ip rw TH Nyw footer rw ee ν,j‘ ae Tires 0s AUTO, 
5 J' i’ # @TYPU) CHOASY ET (47 Life. NPITEN. O. NN 
+ %. a. 
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. Let. 18, the more abſtruſe the Subject, the wider the g, 
Difference: But that does Hot hinder the Good i 5; 
and the Wiſe of every Age, from percelving 
which Side has the greateſt Tendency'to pro- i}, 
mote Piety and Virtue, and befriending it to Wl hc 
the utmoſt of their Power, Jet 
You R firſt Queſtion, What were the * 6 
Opinions of the Ancients concerning the Crea- 
tion of the World, though not quite ſo Knotty, er 
has yet its own Intricacy. They were very M. 
various, and, like the Moderns, went widely WM: 
aſunder, when they came to enter into any 
Detail, The beſt View I can give you of iy 
them, is firſt from a venerable PhenicianWM Bo. 
FRAGMENT that is ſaid to have ſtript the an-W cy 
cient Coſinogonies of Fable, in order to tell 
plain hiſtorical Truth; and next from the Py-W * 
thagoric Doctrine concerning the Creation, ex-, 
plained and refined by the Maſter and Model 6. 
of Atheman Ingenuity, _. ' 01 
THERE are few Remains of Auge more 3; 
famous, than the Comments and Controverſies bun 
of Critics have rendered a Fragment of a Phe-Wfirp 
nician Hiſtory tranſlated into Greek, It is Hub 
preſerved by Euſebius in his Preparation fort 
the Proof the Goſpel, and contains, or pre- 
tends to contain, like the Theogonies © of the old 

| Legiſlators, the original Belief of the Phenici-M:: : 
ans concerning the Creation, or more properly“ 
the Formation of the World, the Birth of the 


Gods, and Invention of Arts, extracted by 
OG | SANs 
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primeval Archives of EgyyT, and then from 
the other Phenteian Records, It is pity it 
ſhould have reached us in ſuch extreme Diſor- 


to us at fftþ hand, For I. TAAur, the In- 
renter of Letters, and firſt Recorder among 
Men, wrote that Part of it relating to the Riſe 
of Things, in Signs or ſacred Sculptures “. 
l. Theſe Signs and Records were compiled 
by the Priefls, and embodied with the other 
Books of the Phenician Theology, III. Sau- 


h it from the Phenician Records and Books 
i Taaut * by conjecture from the ſacred Cha- 
' rafers, and Marks which his Sagacity found 
' out, to enlighten us, intermixing it with his 
' own Allegories !.” IV. PaiLo, a Native of 
Byblos, tranſlated it from the Phenician of 
lnchuniathon into Greek, with his own In- 
erpolations and Comments; and V. Evusx- 
uus gives it in Scraps from Philo, we know 
wt in what Order, nor how much ter interpo- 
— Y . lated, 


© Tau? cvgily is T9 Koopoyaia yiypaupirs TAYTOY 2 
tos ixelve dH Ix Tr rox U & ri) wy Iwpariy A 
tis dave” x) cope, x) dh p,, (EADXOYNIAONN) 

| | 0O0INIKNN S., wacra EYEEB, 
| Tavra ¹n] 5 OABINNOE wa, WpwT0YG TI; @T aw; V- 
oro Doi x iepoParing, & Muſopneag, 'Toig Te Quoinoig oy cd ge 
d g, Dajiowxs TI; opyrugs ty THASlur xalapxyrs IIPOHTAIx. 

: : "Auld, 


SANCHUNIATHON the Son of Tr AB10w, firſt Let. 18 
fom the hieroglyphical Books of Taaut, the 


der; mangled, interpolated, and in ſhort, ſuch 
s we might expect fo abſtruſe a Piece coming 


(HUNTATHON the Son of Ty ABION extract- 


—  — —— — a—— 
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Let. 18. lated, there being no leſs than ten Breaks, ſome 
Ay of Phil, ſome of Euſebius, in the Thread of 

the Narration. I will give it you as free from 
Mixture, and as genuinely Phenician as its 
maimed Condition, and the little we can know 
of a loſt Language, permits, 
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SANCHUNIATHON's Hiſtory of 
the CREATION, 


EE BEGINNING of all Things 

: was a dark breathing Alk, or Gale of 
* darkſome BRRATH, and a turbid Cn A0. 
© obſcureas NiG6nuT: Theſe were infinite, and 
without End of Duration. But when this 

Spirit or Breath fell in Lovk with its own 

Principles, and a Mixture enſued, that Mix- 

ture was called DesiRE®: This was the 

Source of all Creation: It did not know its 

* own Creation; but of its Conjunction with 

© that Spirit ſprang MooT?, Slime; and o 
Moor ſprang the Seed of Creation, and the 
Generation of the Univerſe. It was framed 
© in the Form of an Ed, and MATTER 
iſſued 
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= See Page 49—51, and eſpecially 174. 

Page 49—85—94—97—125.- 

© Page 138. | 

P Toh, ſays PH1Lo, Tits Qacy ATN. 3, d dn pike 
oily. OrPpHhevs and the Greeks call it the Aus pH, 
primigenial Slime, before the Elements were ſeparated ; allego- 
rized, it turns to THOYE, Terbys, Wile of the Ocean, and 
ther of the Gods. 


v NON api yuiows— OPOIK, See Page 128. 
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« the Alx illumined by the fiery Gleam from 
' Earth and Sea, Wix ps were generated and 
' CLouDps, whence enſued vaſt Effuſions of 
' WATER from above, Theſe, when ſepa» 
i rated and drawn from their Place by the 
« Sun's Heat, met in the Air in mutual Shock, 
and begot L1GHTENING and Thx DER. 

© Now there were certain Creatures void of 
Sentiment of which other intelligent Crea- 
tures were made, called ZorRASEMuIN r, 
Spectators of the Heaven. Theſe at the Noiſe 
' of the Thunders awoke; and, ſtartled at the 
Crack, in Earth and Sea MaLz and F- 
' MALE were moved. Then of the Breath 
Cor IAs' (the Voice of the Mouth of God) 
'and his Wife BAU (Darkneſs or Night ) 
' were produced Rox Exiftence, and PRo- 
' ToGoNos Firſt-born, Mortals -: Of them 
came GENos Generation, and GENEA x Race 


' or Progeny: From Generation the Child of 


' Childten, Lo TE” e 


| Y 2 N They 
pe- Trophe-Stmain, WE * T p 
p- M- Kol- pi-iah. n 
: Ma Bohou. 


From NM Ft; ; whence the Greek Ala. - 


te an Addition of the Tranſlator, | 

* Greek Terms as plain as Aland Neuloylr®. 

See Page 35. The Arcadians went annually to a Vale called 
dAQOE, Depth ; where, near a * Fountain, Eruptions 
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Aiſſued forth, and the Sun, and the Mooy, Let. 18. 
and the STARs both ſmall and great Of 


© Exiftence and Firſt-born, ſprang three mortal 


Not everlaſting, bat tranſient. I take the Word ara; to 
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Let.18.* They invented Fire by Attrition of Wood, lM © 
——* and taught the Uſe of it: They likewiſe begot Ml © 
Children of tranſcendant Size and Strength, Ml © 
* who gave their . Names to the Mountaing*, 
© Caffius, Libanus, Antilibanus and Brathy. ll © 
Of theſe ſprang MEMRoum®, Heaver's 
* Height, MOTHERS then gave Names, as Ml © 
| they proſtituted themſelves to the firſt Mars MI © 
© they met, —MeMRoOvV M dwelt in Tyre, 
_ © contrived Huts of Reeds, and had War 
with his Brother Ovusovus ® Lightening, who 
* firſt made a Covering of a wild Beaſt's Skin. Ml © 
Storms of Wind and Rain having broke © 
down the Trees about Tyre, they took fire 
| and burnt the adjacent Wood, Ovsous Wl 
| taking a Trunk, and lopping off the Branches, Ml © 
| « firſt adventured upon it to go to Sea, and 
| © erected two Pillars to Wind and FIRE. 
et Many Ages thereafter, of MEMRoum's Race 
[ar © were born Hunter and Fiſher, Inventers of 
| Hunting and Fiſhing ; and after whom Hun- 
| fers 


"I" [ 

of Fire like Whirlwind:, frequently burſt' through the Ground. c 
* Here the Giants, they ſay, fought with the Gods ; and here, WM ( 
for that Reaſon, they do Sacrifice to the Tuunpes, to the 
* L,16HTNING, and to the SToRM.,* Paus Ax. Arcadic. 

Teal ' "Over wart, Nov xariula; avis, HZ IO. 

* Had not Philo explained this v/ugan@®-, Heaven-high, 1 
ſhovld have tranſlated it the Vaters above, from CAM Waters, and 
| BN High. The Ancients imagined there was a Store of Water Dia 
1 above, as well as in the Abyſs below, as their Word in the dva! ken 
| Number ſeems to imply: But now I ſuppoſe the firſt Letter of 
[WW the Heaven has been loſt.“ 


| > From the Chaldee NU Fulzura ; which, becauſe of is 
| A tinity to MN Vidit, ſignifies likewiſe Viſines.“ 


* 
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© ters and Fiſhers were ſo denominated, Of Let.18. . 
« theſe again ſprang two Brothers, Inventer . 
© of Iron, and Iron-work, One of the Bro- 

© thers, Gold-Sword, ſtudied Eloquence, and 

* Charms, and Prophecy. He found out a 
Hook and Bait, Line and Rod; and firſt of 

© all Mankind failed the Sea; wherefore they 

© adored him as a God after Death, and called 

him Diamicyius*®, the Bewailed, His 
Brother firſt , invented Brick-walls, After- 

* wards aroſe two Youths of his Race, called 

© the one ARTIST, the other EARTMAN: 
They contrived to mix Stubble with Brick- 

© Clay, to dry it in the Sun, and make Roofs, - 


From theſe came other two, named the one 


(Cokx-LAx p, the other LABOURER or Pr a- 
' SANT. Whoſe Statue and portable Shrine was 
' held in high Veneration in Pbænicia. The 
© Byblians diſtinguiſh him with the Appella- 
tion of the greateſt of the Gods. They ad- 
' ded Courts and Yards to Buildings, and con- 
' trived Encloſures and Grottoes; of them are 
' all Peaſants and Hunters, who were called 
' Claymen and Wanderers. They begot Auv- 
| 12 Nos 
From the Syriac RYNT Diueba Lacryma.® | 


While the Fews and Phenicians were ſpeaking nearly the 
Dialect of Canaan, the Epithet M Shaddai, the powerful, 


ems to have been equivocal to three; VI Vaſtator potens, om- 


lpotens ; VIW Agricola, and Ni Genius, Damen. It appears 
bat Philo has blended the two firſt.® 


4342 Letters concerning Mythology, 
Let.18.* nos%, Truth and Wealth; and Maos“, 
— Foręſgbt or Knowledge, who taught Men to 
live together in Villages, and tend. their 
Flocks. From theſe again came M1g80g! 
and Sypics, Liberty and Juſtice, Inventerg 
of Salt b. Of Myſor, Liberty, came Taaur!, 
Letters, (the Invention of the finer Arts) 
and of Sydic came the Dioscurt *, mighty 
Sons of Fove, whoſe Prieſts were BSacrificers) | 
{killed in the Myſteries of Nature w, and who 
firſt invented'a Ship, (Authors of Commerce), 

| « - þ 
4 From THIN Enunab, Nom. Fem. Veritas; or the * 


dre Ng De Nammona h, Wealth.“ 


* So I ſuppoſe Philo has rendered Y, Cbartam, one 
skilled in NATUR, OYEIKOE, a Chaldean Magus; or perhaps 
MN Cho/eh, Videns, a Seer z a Prophet who, like the Chal- 
deans, ſees Futurities in the Stars.“ See Eſaiab, Ch. xlvii, Ver. 
13. addreſſing the D? NA Daughter of the Chaldears. 
| | f Py1Lo explains it "Aaur@-, looſe, diſentangled. The Syrian: 
| ſay WW Seri. ſolutus, and with the Servile D. WH Myfori. 
| t n, Tzadic, Juſtus: one of the triteſt Words in all the 
Eaſtern '] ongues. © 0 
All is taſteleſs without them: an Allegory, I ſuppoſe, adde 
by Sanchuniat hon. | 
J am inclined to think that Taaut is pure Egyptian for 
LeTTERs, from D Taau, Signum Nota, ſuch as the Egyptian 
Letters eſpecially were: thence M Orrorh, Signa Literæ, and 
with the N tranſpoſed from the Middle, or the Cophtic Article 
T' put before it Taabt. 2 
* Kings and Judges were Jupiter's Sons :—"Ex di AIDE Par | 
Ane. | | 3 HZIOA, 
| ConyBANTEsS, Sacrificers, is a plain Tranſpoſition of the 
Chaldee 2 Coureban, a Victim, or any Oblation to a God. 
Ihe Phenician Prieſts perpetually calling for Courebans, the 
Greeks called them Corybantes, The fame Word ſignifies 
Fighters ; thence the armed Priefts of the Syrian Goddeſs. From 
the firſt Acceptation is the Corban mentioned in the Goſpel.* Þ 
m SAM@THRACIANS, Ailled in Myſteries : All the Explica- 4 
tion of Sy oic's Genealogy is an Addition by PurLo. See p. 
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To theſe ſucceeded the Inventers of Botany, Let. 18. 
© of Cures for Bites, and of Charms or Spells ... 

Ax the ſame time was ELioun®, the Mo/ 
© High, and a Female BEEROU TH, Springs 
' or Morſture; of whom came TER REST RIAL, 
© or Earthman, called alſo HRAVvEN; and his 
« Siſter, of the ſame Parents, called EARTH. 
© Heaven, ſucceeding to his Father's King- 
dom, took his Siſter EARTH in Mar- 
' riage, and had by her four Children, IL uvs 
(THE GOD 1) or SaTury, Time; BRETY/ 
' LA”, the Virgin; Dacon®, Corn; and Ar- 
'LAS*, Knowledge of the Seaſons, HEAVEN 
had likewiſe much Offspring by other Wives; 
* which made EarTH jealous, and rail at him, 
* until they parted aſunder: But Hr aven, tho 
* ſeparated from her, came back when he plea- 
' ſed, and having by Force approached her, 
* again retired; attempting likewiſe to deſtroy 
5 nn | Y 4 © the . 
Such the Te LenN Es are deſcribed, 
o It is juſt ey Eliin ſublimis; whence HA1OE ELios, the 


Sun: Elion and Beeroth, the Parents of Heaven and Earth, are 
without Father and Mother themſelves. | 


Wa Bator, Springs: The Mosr Hicn operating 
upon Moiſture, produced Heaven and formed the Earth, ac- 
cording to the Ancients.® 

1 9X Ex, or EII, Govp, the Strong: xf. yap our H awgo 
20e. |  GIANN, IOYA. 

” MANA BRT VIA, the Virgin, meaning VISTA. See Page 
58, G1, 62, and 86.“ | 

127, Dacan, Corn, meaning C ERES. 


7 y?0 

t Page 52 (u) r. Among the Phenicians he ſeems to have cor- 
Ss with the Janus and VERTuudus of the Latins. 
Ihe Pele or Axis of Heaven turned on his Shoulders; and the 


Arab; call a Lever MN ATaLo to this Day.» 


344 
Let. 18. 
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the Children he had by her“: But Earty 
having gathered Aſſiſtance, ſtood on the De- 
fenſive; and TI RH come to Maturity, with 
the Advice and Aid of thrice mighty M- 


_ cury his Scribe (Invention and Records) 


took part with his Mother, and repulſed the 
Attempts of Hreaven. 

© SATURN, or TiMe, was ; the Parent of 
Pallas and Preſerpine *; the latter dying a 


Virgin, by Advice of the former and of 


Mercury, he made a Scythe and Spear of 
Iron. Then Mercury having ſaid Spells oyer 
T1ME's Allies, inſpired them with Ardor to 
fight for EARTH againſt HxrAvEN z and by 
this means TIME engaging with HT AVN, 
drove him from the Kingdom, and reigned in 
his ſtead. In the Battle a fav'rite Miſtreſs of 
HEAveN was taken big with Child. Time 
gave her to DaGon in Marriage, in whoſe 
Poſſeſſion ſhe was delivered of the Burthen 
of her Belly begot by Heaven, which was 
called DeMaRovs, Lord of Plenty 1. Then 
ſuſpecting his Brother ATL As, at the Sug- 


geſtion of Mercury, he buried him under 
Ground. 


| * HregroD, Om Ver. 156. 


page 17% 
* N *ERPINE is - Peri i TegorrPwrt, Hid- 


| den Fruit, Covered Seed; who generally dies a Virgin, if her 
Head be not cut off every Year by TI uE.“ 


From NT Dai, Copia, Poſſilſio, and [W Maran Do- 


minus. Of the firſt is the Arabic es Dau. Habens, Poſſeſ- 
for ; and the Sz 9 of the laſt, is in the Greet Genitive Arps- 


TP. 
err. 


mY UP — 1 %S MP au 
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« Ground =. His other Auxiliaries were called Let. 18. 
© ELOEIM *, the Gods. bees 


„TIM having had a Son "Re Effer- 
veſcence, he diſpatched him through Suſpi- 
© cion with his own Sword, and in the ſame 
manner cut off his Daughter's Head; fo 
* that all the Gods trembled at the Deſigns of 
© Timex. But Hraven then in Exile, ſent 
' his eld.ſt Daughter As T ARTE“, a Virgin, 
with two other Siſters REA and Dionx*, 
to deſtroy T1Me privily, Theſe his Siſters 
' TiMz took and made them his young Brides. 
His Father informed of this, ſent other 
Forces againſt him, the 8x As OS and Farr, 

© with other Allies, whom Tims likewiſe con- 
ciliated to himſelf, and kept in his own 
Power. Then the God Heaven invented 

© Bar- 


7 The Grrers ſaid it was his Children, not his Brother, he 
hid under Ground, See Page 85. 

1 ITY ELoKx1w ; the Plural of the Word uſed by the 
Aiyrians, Syrians, Phenicians, Hebrews, and Arabs, for Gop ; 
and which being moſt uſed in that Number, has given Scope to 


Criticiſm, 

> TIN AZ ID, or ADSID, Chald. F " ferbuit, Ebulliit : 
W $avrvon, or Sapp, Arabic, Sanics, Putręfactio, 
the Effect of Fermentation. It is remarkable, that an analogous 
Word X Saidaton, or Saidat, ſignifies a . Holocauſt, or 
whole Burnt- Offering, and is ſo uſed Genes. xxii.“ 

© PROSERPINE's. See above, Note (*). 

. The elder Venus. Ta, 3 AETAPTHN ®orzs; rd, AOPO- 
ATHN «vai N. She had her Phenician Name from the Fe- 
cundity of Flocks, NDDο AzHTOROTH. Greges. See Page 


o1, Note © 
| Ibid. Note 4. 
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Let.18.* BariTyLiasf, having produced animated 
— Stones. 


TIM had by Aftarte, the genial Power, 

« ſeven Daughters, the Titaneſſes : or Artemi. 
© deſſes, and as many Sons by Rhea; the 
© youngeſt of whom Jurirxx was deified 
from his very Birth®, Then Dione brought 
© him two Females, and Aſtarte gave him 
likewiſe two Males more, Ds IRR and 
Lovsg,—Sydic, Juſtice, married to a Tita. 
neſs \, produced Eſtulapius, Health ; and to 
Trix were further born in Peraia*, a Land 
of Fruit, younger Time, of his own Name, 


Jupiter Belus, or the Loxb, who is Apollo n. 
Along 


f See Note * immediately preceding, compared with Page 58. 
Ta wazatöriga, x) macs Tois EN, Tipe; de arti 2 
x dAα A. HAT AN. Axa. 

& Page 49, 51, 85. 

> Pape 86, 137, 5 > ET | 

i Juſtice and good Order, joined to a found Conſtitution, 
produce A r Aax-kilpbs, Alec- Nn ,., The Power of the 
Heart ; or, The Virtue of Converting, from Sickneſs to Health. 
As theſe Words ſound nearly like 22) WW 14-Ke/eb. Some 
will have E/culapius to mean the Dog-man, a Dog being often 

among his Symbols.® | TOs 

" "IF PERI, Fruit; NN Pirata, Fruitful, to wit, Coun- 
try. 
5 Tinu diſtinguiſhed and divided into Seaſons; or Time mea- 
ſured by the Courſe of Jupiter Belus, the Sun, and other hea- 
venly Bodies, whom Proclus therefore calls *Oeſaya rd xe, the i 
Teols of Tims. : 

= I am apt to believe that P5i/o has writ 3 «} *Amianur Eu- 
PEDOCLES faid there were two Suns, dos His, voy pair a'gxerv* 
oy, To N See, one Viſible in the Heavens; the other his 
Archetype and Original ; and all the Ancients agree in calling the 
Sun but the Child of Exurx, as being only 0xpa x ix 
ez over, the Receptacle and Vehicle of Fi . It is the E yptian 


and Phenician VULcaNn, who is NIMUN ͤ VAN, Farutr-Firs; 
the Sun is only his Child. See Page 89.“ 1 
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Along with them were produced PoxTvs, Let. 18. 
If « the Sea, and Typo, ſubterraneous Fires, 
„and Nx RRUs, Fluidity, the Father of the 
Ocean. Of Pontus, the St A, came SrDoN, 
t the Fiſb-tounn, and NR TUN R, ailing. 
t $100N's Sweetneſs of Voice firſt found out 
the Melody of a Song; and to DEMAROus, 
Lord of Plenty, was born MeL1icarTHuS?, 
or Hercules, Prince of the Town. 

After theſe Things there was again War 
between Heaven and Sea, He retiring, 
joined DeMARous, Lord of Plenty, This 
Lord attacked Ocx AN, was put to Flight, and 
© vowed a Sacrifice, But in the thirtieth and 
« ſecond Year of his Reign and Power, THE 
© Gor, or Time, lay in Ambuſh for his 
Father in a certain Place in the Middle of 
the Earth, and having got him in his Power, 
caſtrated him near Springs and Rivers. There 
(HEAVEN was conſecrated, his (creative) 
Breath ſtopp'd, his Blood dropped into the 
Springs and Rivers?, and that Place is ſhewn 
- unto this Day. AND 


n Sea-faring People are idle in fine Weather, and apt to ſing. 
The ancient Mariners had no ſooner fixed their Sails, than they 
ſet a Bowl upon the Table, and began to pour out Libations and 
to ſing : © Ihe Ships of Tarſbiſb did fing of Tyre in the Market: 
u- She was repleniſhed and made very glorious in the Midſt of the 
„ Sea. Exek. Ch. xxvii. Ver. 25. 


* Compounded of TN, Melee, Prince or Lord; and NH, 
he Kartha, Town: Ihe Epithet of Phenician Hercules —Whence 
10 the Greek Fable of Leucothoe and MelicertLus. Sp. Melius, who 
an was thrown from the Tarpcian Rock, endeavoured to become 
King of Rome by Diſtributions of Corn among the Populace. 
They retain ſome of the genial proereative Power of recent 
Heaven, See Page 97, 100, 106, 107. | | 
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AND now ASTARTE the mightieſt, FU. 


xy—c PITER, Lord of Plenty,* and Apop Prince 


* of the Gods, the fir/? or ſole (alſo a Torch) 
governed the World with Conſent of TIME. 
 Aftarte adorned her own Head with the 
Horns of a Bull, Emblems of Royalty (of 
Fecundity and Power) and thus going round 
the World, ſhe found a Star dropp'd from 


R Y 


— 


the holy Iſle of TV RE“. TIME likewiſe go- 
ing round the Globe, gave the Government 
of Attica to his Daughter Minerva; and in 
a Peſtilence and vaſt Mortality, he offered 
his own only begotten Son in a Burnt-offering 
to his Father Heaven, and was circumci- 


3 © ſed 
» ZEYE AHMAPOYE:. 155 

* Here is the grand Revolution, and final Settlement of the 
Univerſe after the Creation was compleated. Time having 
exhaufted the 1 Virtue of Heaven, makes a kind of 
Ceſſion of the Government to the f Cauſe of Generation, + 
91, Note 5 to the Lord of Plenty, and to the one Sole GOD. 
ASSYRN 
nomen dederunt : (it ſhould be had) ejus nominis Interpretatio 
fipnificat Uxus. Macros. Saturn. uh. I. $ 23. It is from 
TIN Au an, wires, according to Macrobins, I 1 ſometimes 
thought it was TINT H aop (with the emphatic ) Tus Prin- 
CIPLE, THE Cavst, Whence TW Oub, a Burning Torch.“ 

 LuciesR; the Morning-Stev ſacred to Harte or Venut, 
and peculiarly adored in 7yre: the fame painted by Hou, as, 

The Star benign, that faireſt in the Shy, 
Proclaims th) Approach of reſy-fingered Morn. Oz. N. 

Rut J have not met with the Traditier that ſhould explain that 
Circumſtance of its being fallen from Heaven ; undeſs we under. 
ſand it according to the Sabiax Doctrine, that the Power of 
Generation formerly reſiding in Heaven, fell from it in proceſs 
of Time to the Farth, and was now transferred to the No gx» 
1ne-STax worſhipped in Ty as. 
_ ©5*:\ The Notes marked with an Alteriſin, explain ſuch of the 
Ph:nictan Names mentioned by Sa Nu SAT, as are Rel 
ther paraphraſed by rde, nor truly deduced by ſubſequem 
Commentaters | 


A W a 


the Sky, took it up, and conſecrated it in 


eo quem ſummum maximumque venerantur Adad 


_ 


1 * 
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Y Babylon and Tyre. Thoſe kept by the Jeb 
Frieſts under divine Direction, in the Temple 
Jef Jeruſalem, make a conſidetable Part of 


W boly Writ ; and tho' they be Chronicles of no 


_ © Engravures of Letters To him (Taaur) 
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« {:d himſelf with all his Allies. Not long Let.18. 
« after he deified his Son Mur R, Death, boon 
« of Rhea, whom the Phenicians call PLuTo. 
Then he gave Byblos to the Goddeſs Baar- 
« T1s (the Lapy) called Dione ; and Bery- 
© tus (the Fountains) to NepTUNE, and to 
the other great Gods of Land and Water, 
© who alſo conſecrated the Relicks of PoxTvs, 
© the SEA in Berytus, the City of Wells. 

© BrFoRE this, the God TaauT had, in 
Imitation of Haven, expreſſed the Ap- 

« pearances (Aſpects) of the Gods TIME and 
« DaGon, and the other Deities in the ſacred 


' T1ME, going afterwards to the Land of the 
© South, gave all the Kingdom of Egypt to 
be his Royal Seat.“ 

Hap Sanck e 8 great Work reach- 
ed us entire, it would have been a valuable 
Curioſity. This Specimen of the Tranſlation, 
lame and maimed as it is, ſhews the irrepara- 
be Loſs we have ſuſtained in the periſhed Re- 
cords kept by the Prieſts in the chief Cities in 
Erypr, and all over the Eaſt; but eſpecially 
in the grand 'Temples of Thebes, Memphis, 


learned nor mighty. Nation, tho' they be ge- 
nerally 


Let.18. nerally confined to their own little State, and 
it be a nice Point to adjuſt their Chronoloy 
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yet their meer hiſtorical Uſe (ſetting afide 
higher Conſiderations) makes us juſtly regret 
the Originals of which they are but Abridge- 
ments, and to which they ſo often refer. 
| Ir we review the ancient Co/mogonies that 
have reached us, Heſod's Birth of the Gods, 
Ovid's Transformations, Silenus's Song in Vir- 
gil, and the Phenician Theology, we ſhall not 
find them preciſely reſtricted to a Hiſtory of 
the Creation, or Production of the Univerſe; 
they take generally a Step further; they pro- 
ceed to the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages, inter- 
weave the Inventions of Arts, and as it were 
account for the preſent Face the World wears; 
the Origins of Nations, Appellations of Places 
and Manners of Men. The Works of the pri- 
mitive Bards already mentioned, that were 
collected into one Body, and made the old 
theological Syſtem, deduced their allegorical 
Tale, not quite ſo far as Naſo prays the Gods 
to do his Verſe: 

——ipſoque ab origine Mund 


ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora Carmen, | 


© from the very Origin of the World to his | 
* own Times; but down to the Commence- | 
ment of the hiftorical Period; that is, to the 
Trejan War. 
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” SANCHUNIATHON 's Work, as it now ſands, Let. 18. 
ſeems to have been a Compoſition extracted 
from tuo Coſmogonies by the Author, and 
interſperſed with a third in the Paraphraſe, | 
It contains therefore, I. The pure Egyptian 
Doctrine, written by TaauT in Marks and 
fcred Sculptures; being, I ſuppoſe, no more 
than a ſimple Genealogy z that is, the Sign of 
the God, with a Mark for Marriage, and a 
Symbol of Parentage or Iſſue. II. The Phe. 
wician Theology compiled by the Priefts, in- 
termixed with Traditions about the Invention 
of Arts, and with Sanchuniathon's own Alle- 
gories. III. Shretls and Similitudes of the 
Greek Mytboligy, ſo interwove by Philo, that 
though 1 have omitted many, ſeveral yet re- 
main not eaſily untwiſted from the Thread of 
the Narration, We may accordingly perceive 
a threefold Doctrine, diſcovering itſelf in dif- 
terent Strains throughout the Fragment; a 
natural, a moral, and a political Mythology. 
The firſt, written by Taaut, comprehends the 
Riſe of Things, and the chief Tranſactions 
until the Dethronement of Heaven. The ſe- 
cond lies principally in the moral and hiſtori- 
Jl ca] Epiſodes of Phenician Extract; ſuch as the 
Y Deſcent of Demarous and Sidon, the Progeny 


Jef Mi/or and Sydic, and the Invention of 
Arts inſerted before the Hiſtory of Elioun the 
Moſt * The political Part, and all the 

Illuſtra- 
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Let.18. Illuſtrations, ſeern to be Trappings added by 
＋＋T the Tranſlator to Sancbuniatbon s Allegorie 
According to him, Egypt the Land of Learn. 
ing and Parent of Writing, is given to Taaut, 
LETTERs ; and Attica, the Country of Sci- 

ence, early famous for military Skill, is affigned 

to Pallas, ConnucT and KNnowLEDGE. ' He 

even condeſcends to explain to his Grecian 
Readers the Eyes and Wings with which the 
Eaſterns accoutred the Image of TIN, and 

the other Gods, with many minute Circum- 
ſtances, which 1 have waved in the Tranſla- 

tion. „ 

Tuis Remain of Antiquity is too curious 
not to have raiſed Diſputes, and treats -of too 
great and intereſting Subjects not to have af- i 
forded abundance of Play to Fancy, and room 
for Conjecture. It has been condemned as 
wholly ſpurious, it has been defended as per- 
fectly genuine* ; it has been applied as a Prop] 
of a new Syſtem in hiſtoric Fable e, (that the 
old Saci, or Celtes, were the true Ti tans and 
Gods of Antiquity) and has been treated as an 

- unintelligible Rhapſody from beginning to end. 
But the greateſt Pains, and moſt exquiſite 
Learning, have been employed in finding out ; 
the Similitude or Knee of this Phenician, : 
Or AY ?* 


M. Dodewell, F ather 8 how * SORE Stilling fleet. . 
t Voffius, Bochart ; but eſpecially Dr. Cumberland ard M, 0 


Four mont. Z d 
Pele PEZRON, Antiquite d des Celtes, ; Hes 
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br rather Egyptian Tradition of the Hiſtory of Let, 18, 
the Creation, with that delivered by the Few. vv 
ib Lawgiver, The Parents of Eaſtern Criti- | 
ciſm * were contented to find in it, « Some 

| Sparks of Truth concerning the Creation of 

the World, the Origin of Tdolatry, and the 

| Abuſe of the Names of God intermix'd with 
Fables: But ſome of their learned Succeſſors, 
articularly a knowing Prelate of our own 

2 ntry , and a Profeſſor of uncommon Eru- 

lition in France, have attempted to demon- 

trate a marvellous Harmony between Sanchun- 

athon and Moſes, 4 

| As I make not the leaſt doubt, of the good 
Intentions of theſe eminent Authors, in taking 

ſuch indefatigable Pains, they have in ſo far 

the faireſt Claim to Thanks and Commenda- 

on: But whether theſe Pains were at the ſame 

time vwiſely beſtowed ; or whether, (ſuppoſing 

they had as fully agreed in proving their Point, 

bs they have widely differ'd) it were truly cal- 
culated for promoting their pious Purpoſe, is 

ſtill, methinks, a Queſtion, 

| IT has been thought by Men of the trueſk | 

| judgment“, to be a ſuſpicious Symptom of 

any Rite or C in Religion, if it re- 
ſembled a known Practice in the Heathen 


1 Superſtition. 
2 Scaliger, Selden, Bochart, Marſham, Kircher, &c. 

| > Dr. Cumberland, Biſhop of Peterborough. 

| © M. Fourmont, Profeſſor of Arabic in the Royal College of 
France, I 

| © Dr. Cox vA MivpLeToON's Parallel of the Roman and 
Heathen Rites. 
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Let.18, Superſtition, And juſt on the contrary 
many more have thought it no ſmall Con- 

firmation of the Truth and Antiquity of 
our Worſhip, that Traces of it were to be 
found in moſt Parts of the old Idolatry. It 
© is, ſurely, ſays the contemplative Phyſician, 
already quoted, a blamable Curioſity to try 
the Truth of the ſacred Scriptures by their 
Agreement with human Writings ; to prove 
the Book of Eſther to be genuine, becauſe it 
| © agrees with Megaſtbenes, or is confirmed by 
* Herodotus, As for my own part, I cannot 
deny my ſuperfluous and unſucceſsful Curio- 

« fity in this Matter, until that filly Story of 
* Fuftin's about the Jeus let me ſee my 
« Folly ; that they were driven out of Egypt, 
« becauſe of ſome Plague or Leproſy But, in Ml 
direct Contradiction to this, ſays a learned 
 Grleaner in Antiquity, When I read theſe 
Propheſies (of Eſaiab and Jeremiab) and i 
© ſuch other Pieces of Scripture, and compare 
© them with the ancient Authors, Herodotus 
and Xenophon, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
Joy, — the Rapture that inſtantly diffuſes 
* thro'my Heart.“ This puts me in mind of the 
different Judgments paſſed upon the famous 
Orphic Hymns, which you have fo often heard 
mentioned as the moſt curious Syſtem of Gre- 

| clan 

Sir Thomas BAW, See a different Opinion in Cu- 
AAT HRA r. Vol. III. Miſcell, 2, 51. 
' Exprimi nequit quanta voluptate, quanto gaudio illico per- 
ſundar. C. JAMO Spici/egia dutiquit, Vgypt, Cup. V. $13» 
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cian Divinity, A keen Critic never took them Let,18, 
up, but he thought he was peruſing the De 
vil's Prayer-Book ; or, to ſpeak more proper- 
ly, Satans genuine Liturgy :* And the Won« 
der of his Age for Learning, Joan Pico, Earl 

Jof Mirandola, thought them a Treaſure of 
ſablime and myſterious Theology *; as did another 
Man of immenſe Reading, Kircher; who even 
WJ ondertook to demonſtrate their perfect Con- 
formity with the Hebrew Siphri, and Hie- 
Wl r99/yphics of Egypt', Amid ſuch Diverſity of 
entiments, you ſee, however eaſy it may be to 
Wy agree in an authentic Original, it is vaſtly 
WJ difficult to fix upon a proper Commentary; 
which, after all, every Man chuſes according 

oo his Reach, and peculiar Propenſities. 
= How various, for Example, are the De- 
aiſions; how much of the Hiſtory of Pa- 
W radice and Fall of the ' firſt mortal Pair 
Wis allegorical *, and how much is to be un- 
derſtood ſtrictly according to the Letter? 
Many have believed the miraculous Trees of 
1 7 Cie 

8 Dan, Hztnortvs. Ariſſarch. 


k Io. Pict Com. Mirand. ConcLustones. 
t Obi. T's II, P. I, 


Ila veteri Inſtrumento, fl preter Hi/oriam nihil ſpectes, et 
JJ andias, « Apam & limo conditum, Uxorculam e dormientis latere 
J * furtim ſubtractam, Serpentem illecebri Pomi ſollicitantem mu- 
J © lierculam, Deum ad auram inambulantem, Romphæam foribus 

' prexſidentem'— nonne putes ex Homzr1 officins pron 


Fabulam ? At ſub his Involucris quam ſplendida latet Sapientia 
Dus, Exam CHILLAD, III. ZELAHNOL AAKIB, 


J 
- ; 


356 Letters concerning Mythology, 1 
Let. 18. Life and of Knowledge ®, to point to the for. Wl 
mer: But PriLo, a fanciful Platonic Few *, Wl « 
4 and OR IGN, a fanciful Platonic Chriſtian, Wl * 
N incline to think the whole Tranſaction, from 
Beginning to End, the Trees, the Rivers, the 
Cherubs, even to the Coats of Skins', made 
for the recent Exiles from Eden, to be a per- 
fect Allgory. St. Aus rix ſeems very willing 
to accept of the Allegory, if, at the ſame time, 
you will believe the Relation to have been 
real Fact n: But another learned Father, more 
ſttictly orthodox, ties. it rigidly down, in every 
Circumſtance, to the literal Meaning, and W 
confutes the Je and the Chriſtian, as equally W 
, ES heretical 
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Letters concerning Mythology. We 


heretical upon that Point. . 1 have avoided, Let. 18. 
« fays a great Modern, to mention Moszs's vv 


Coſnopoia, becauſe I think it is delivered by 
© him, rather as a Lawgzver than a Philoſo- 
' pher, which J intend to ſhew at large in 
© another Treatiſe, as not thinking that Diſ- 
© cuſſion proper for the vulgar Tongue. — His 
Account of the Creation conſiſts of two 
Parts; the firſt of which deſcribes the great 
general Maſſes of Matter, and the diſorder'd 
State of Things; and proceeds upon the 
ſame Principles, and obſerves the ſame Or- 
der which the AxcigN rs have conſtantly 
obſerved: And in this almoſt all the Chri- 
ſtian Interpreters agree with us, that the 
W' Moſaic Tou u Bon u, is the ſame thing as 
the Cnaos of the Ancients z that the Dark» 
Y* neſs, deſcribed by Moſes, is their TART A- 
„Rus, and Exenus, and Nicur ; that hit 
' Incubation of the Spirit, or Breath of GOD, 
' is colluſive with the Birth of P ANE e 
* Eros, or Love, 80 far Moſes, and the old 
8 Philoſophers agree: But here he breaks off 
' his philoſophic Strain, and takes up another 
Method; a human, or, if you like it better, 
„a zbeological Strain; in which, having en- 
i tirely neglected the various Morions of the 
TR, EE «*:; . * Crack 
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L 358 Letters concerning Mythology. 
. Let. 18.“ CHAOs, according to the Laws of Nature, 
and overlooked the Action of divine Lovx 
upon it, and its conſequent ſucceſſive Chan- 
ges, into various Strata, Regions, and Ele- 
* ments; having, I ſay, ſuperſeded all theſe, 
he has framed a popular Relation of the Riſe 
© of Things, in the manner we all know. 
Tux Deſcription of the Ehſian Fields by 
the ancient Poets, Philoſophers, and Divines, 
is thought to have been originally borrowed: 
| from Moſes's Draught of Paradiſe?, * If we 
N LE © compare, they ſay, the Eaſe, the Pleaſure, 
1 © the Delicacies of the Place; the Mildneſs of 
I the Climate, the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, 
© and conſtant Serenity of the Sky, we will 
* find the Terms differ in the different De- 
* ſcriptions, but the Subject and Sentiments 
exactly the ſame, From Moſer Ep M, ſaid 
the Fathers, Plato took his Idea of the Gar- 
den of the Gods, in which Porus and Penia 
(Plenty and Want) begot Cupid, or Deſire 1j 
nay, all the Heathen Mythology, according 
to others, took its Riſe from the Truth of the 
Scriptures miſunderſtood ; inſomuch, that there 
is no one Fable which is not founded in Fact, 
and all of them bear the ſame Reſemblance 
| to ſome part or other of the ſacred Canon, as 
1 Deucalion's . does to Noad's F * , A 
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Letters concerning Mythology, 359 
A pious Prelate, ſays he could very eaſily Let. 18. 
demonſtrate, * that no ſmall Part of the Hea. 
* theniſh Mythology and Divinity, was fetch- 
ed from Hebrew Stories and Practices; 
and that when they invented their poetical 
* Deities, their Dreams were the Offspring of 
© ſome real Things which they had ſeen, or 
heard out of the Book of Gop*, This, in 
the Opinion of another great Scholar, already 
mentioned, does no ſmall Honour to holy 
Writ, Full of French Vivacity, after unrid- 
dling, as he imagines, the Names of Celus, 
Saturn, and Fupiter, which, to his Aſtoniſh- 
ment, no Mythologiſt had ever dared to ex- 

| Z 4 Plain 3 


/ 


* Dr. S. Parr1cx, Biſhop of Ely, in his Min/a Myſtica, In- 
trodut, The four Inſtances he gives of this, are very curious. 
I. CA8S3ANDRA, in her prophetic Fury, calls Hercules vg 
Mov, the thrie-night Lion, whom the ſharf-tooth'd Dog of 

eptune 700 awithin bi Faws, This the good Biſhop, after 
4 26e, takes to be 1 * from the Prophet Jonan's 
aving been ſo long in the Belly of the Whale, Zycophron ſeems 
to have alluded to the three Nights in which Hereulii was e 
ind to his Combat with Cerberus, II. The Stories of %- 
hr and Julia N being to be ſacrificed, and a Hind and 
anther offered in their Stead, are founded on the real Hiſtories 
of Jſaal and Feptha's Daughter, Human Saerifice, and Perſons 
drvoted to Death, was an ancient wide-ſpread Rite, III. The 
wondrous Cave of the Nymphs, deſcribed by Homes, Odyſs, 
XIII. and ingeniouſly commented by Porply , is an Allegory 
ef Man's Conception in the Wamb, and is ſtole from P/a, cxxxix, 
. 15. J am frarfull and wonderfully made, IV. The Lydian 
Prieſts, mentioned by Pauſanias (Mandy a.) who laid unkindled 
Wood on their Altar, invoked an unknown God (I ſuppoſe ta 
the Greeks) and immediately and infallibly (w4oz &vra/x3) the 
Wood took Fire, is a Perverſion of the Hiſtory of Elias's Mi- 
Jracle in calling for Fire from Heaven, to confound the Prieſts of 
Baal. "Theſe Lydians have been Zabians, Prieſts of Bual. See 


Page 90 in the Notes, 


360 Letters concerning Mythology. 


Let.18. plain :; that is, having made Terab the Hz ac 
vx, Abraham Time, Iſaak ETHyrr, and 


Jacob TyHON, he immediately ſubjoins, that 
the Scripture appears now, as it were, in a 
neu Majeſty; which, for certain, very few 
People would have thought it could have 
© ever acquired u. And in conſequence of this 
Way of Thinking, an Author of the ſame 
Nation has compoſed an entire Treatiſe, Of 
the Conformity of ancient Fables with the ſacred 
Remains of Jewiſh Writings ", 

Cour Numbers aſcertain Truth, there 
would be no Difference of Sentiment on the 
Subject ; the far greater Part of Authors having 
ranged themſelves on this Side the Queſtion, 
But others, no leſs Maſters of Reaſon, are 
of a different Opinion: One of theſe has en- 
deavoured to prove, that 1dolarry is worle 
than Atbeiſin; or, in other Words, that 
* unworthy affronting Worſhip, with reſpect 

* to 


Une choſe étonnante: jamais aucun rag, a-t-il 
oſẽ dire, qu'il ſavoit la cauſe des noms de Jupiter, Cronos, Ou- 
ranos, &c.— Je dis moi, que les voici decouverts—Voila donc 
ce que Von cherche depuis trois mille Ans, la Raiſon du Nom 
d' Uranus: —Quiconque ne ſent pas cela, ne ſent rien. 
M. FouxmonrT Reflex. Crit. Liv. II. Sect. III. Ch. 2. 
u Tranchons le mot: un Lecteur, homme d'eſprit, aimant la 
verité (Je le ſuppoſe degage de tous Prejugez) ſera ravi non ſeu- 
lement d'appergevoir ici ce que Pon cherche depuis 3000 Ans, 
la Naiſſance du Paganiſme, & Þ Origine de ſes Dieux, mais auſh 
de remarquer (Aſſertion qui frappe a preſent les Yeux comme 
PEclair qui paſſe de FOrient a FOccident) de remarquer, dis: je, 
*QuePEcxz1TuRE paroit dans une Majeſtè comme NouveLLE, 
*2 laquelle certainement peu de gens ſe ſeroient attendũs. 
Did. Sec. IV. Ch. 17. 


» Conference de la Fable, avec Þ Hiftoire Sainte. Par M. de 
LAvaun, | 


Letters concerning Mythology. 361 
© to the Object to which it is addreſſed, is Let. 18. 
« worſe than no Worſhip at all:“ Which, if 
true, muſt it not neceſſarily follow, That 
any Connexions, Similitudes, or Alluſions, 
between the idolatrous Rites of the Egyp- 
© #ians, Phenicians, or other Heathens, and our 
« ſpiritual Devotion, are rather diſadvantage- 
© ous z and, inſtead of illuſtrating, ſeem to 
« cloud the Purity of our Religion!“ $0 that, 
rather than ſearch for new Reſemblancey, 
ought not we, in good Conduct, to aim at 
diſproving the old? Thus far ſeems to be cer- 
tain, that any Doctrine, carrying its own Evl- 
dence, ſtands in no need of weak collateral 
Proofs to ſupport itz ſince the greateſt Diſſer- 
vice that can be done to Truth, is to tack 
Falſehood to it, as if it were of the ſame Qua» 
lity, The Patch raiſes Suſpicion of the Sound- 
neſs of the Piece; as an unſkilful Pleader ruins 
a good Cauſe, by reſting it on an inconcluſive 
Argument, The trueſt Service therefore, that 
can be done to any reaſonable Doctrine, is to 
repreſent it in its own genuine Simplicity ; ; to 
ſtrip it of the old uſeleſs Accoutrements, 
with which it had been equipped by, perhaps, 
very well-meaning Men, and remove the rot- 
ten Props that portend imminent Ruin, The 
fair Pillar of Tay, totters when officiouſly 
ſhored up, and threatens Subverſion : It can 
only ſtand poiſed by. i its bm native Weight, 


and reſt upon | its on immediate Foundation. 
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362 Letters concerning Mythology, 
Let. 18 The Maſaic Accounts of the Creation, and 
ing Genealogy of Mankind, need no amis un- 
natural Applications from mythological Wri. 
ters, to ſupport their received Authority: 'Tis 
quite enough, if, by comparing the Egyptian 


Traditions of the Riſe of Things from Sanchun. 


jarbon or Taaut, we find ſome Traces of the 
Origin of that Afertion, © That the Hebrew 


* Lawgiver was inſtructed in all the Wi Nan | 


* of the Eorrriaxs 
I am, Ge. 
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LETTER XIX. 


HERE is an Obſervation which, tho' Let. ig. 
it lie not within every one's Compaſs, is 
very entertaining to thoſe who can ground it 
upon a wide Knowledge of the Fates of Na- 
tions, and upon juſt Views of human Nature, 
From a Survey of the, it would ſeem, * that 
among the People called Heather, there has 
happened, as of Policy and Power, fo like- 
t wiſe a ſort of CIxcLE, or Succeſſion of RE- 
' LIGION, I do not mean, that the ſeveral 
religious Rites were propagated by Conqueſt 
or Commerce, along with the other Arts of 
Life, from one Country to another; that we 
find in every Hiſtory: But that in Religion 
itſelf, as conſidered among the Heathen Na- 
tions (that is; all Mankind excepting the Fews) 
we may obſerve @ certain Progreſſion from 
Purity to Star-Worſhip, from Star-Worſhip to 
Polytherfm, and thence to the groſſeſs Idolatrys 
That in ſome Ages a Diſtaſte of Superſtition re- 
turns, in conſequence of which Reforms are ſet. 
on foot; Purity is retrieved, and zealoufly af= 
fefted : But new adopted Deities from ſome 
Outſtirts of the Scheme, make way for a Mul- 
tiplication of Myſteries, and that for a Relay 
into Ignorance and Credulity. 
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Letters concerning Mythology, © 


A DepvcTion of every Step of this Oh. 


ww ſcrvation, and Inſtances adduced to verify it, 


would be no eaſy Undertaking, It might 
regulate the Plan of ſo vaſt and various a Work 
as that of the laborious Fohn-Gerard Vgſius, 
Or TuE ORIGIN AND PROOR ESS or Ipo- 
LATRY: For had there been leſs Detail in 
that immenſe Collection, and more Connec- 
tion of the Changes in Religion, with the 


Changes in Government and Manners, it 


would have been much more inſtructive, Hig 
yaſt Learning wanted but ſuch a Clew to pre- 
vent his being loſt in the Labyrinth, and as it 
were o'erwhelmed with the inexhauſtible Sub- 
jet, My Views are confined to the two re- 
moteſt Steps of the Revolution ; which will 
yet require all our Attention, as the tracing 
them leads through ſome of the moſt untrod- 
den Paths in Hiſtory and Literature, 

As far as we can penetrate into the dark 


Receſſes of ANTIQUITY,, the moſt ancient 


Worſhip upon Record in the World, ſeems 
to have been that of ons ALMIOHTY GOD, 
Governor of all Things: A Worſhip that does 
not appear to have been confined to any one 
Nation or Tribe, but to have prevailed all 
over the EasT, and principally | in Chaldeg, 
Its perpetual Seat. This is that Religion 
which is ſtill known under the Name of Za- 


biifm among the Eaſtern Writers, whoſe early | 


6 Profeſſor 


Letters cincerning Mythology. 


Profeſſors worſhipped neither in Temples, nor Let, i 19. 
by Images, but offered Prayer with Odours wn 


immediately under Heaven, the Habitation of 
the Moft High, the Patriarch, or Head of the 
Tribe, being commonly both Prigſt and King. 

Wurm the Prophet, whoſe Doctrines now 
fill the fineſt Countries of the Globe, firſt 
afſerted his divine Miſſion, his Countrymen, 
the Arabs, were immerſed in groſs Ignorance, 
and as tenacious of their Pagan Superſtitions, 
as they are now of Mamiſm; for it is rare 
that Religion wholly changes the Character 
of a Nation, unleſs it have firſt altered the 
Conſtitution of their civil Government, To 
the North and Weſt of them dwelt Fews and 
Chriſtians, a large Mixture of both having 
likewiſe. ſettled in Arabia itſelf ; but to the 
Eaſt lay the People long famous under the 
Name of CHALDEANs, zealous Teachers of 
a refined fort of Idolatry. Now the Arabs, 


new Converts to the Belief of one God (the 


firſt Article of their Apoſtle's Creed) were to 
be diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, and warned 
againſt the Infection of the ſurrounding Sects, 

of whom he commonly claſſes four together; 
Fews, Zabians, Chriſtians, and Magians *, 
He calls the firſt three frequently Scripturals, 
People who found their Faith upon a Book, 
and arms his Followers with Anſwers to their 
Objections, as many of them were apoſtati- 
Zing 


« Al Conan. Suras II. V. XXII. 
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g66 Letters concerning Mythology, 
Let.19.zing to the Zaprans, Eaſterns o; by whom he 
—Y— no doubt means the Inhabitants of Chaldea, 


MAkoOoMET was himſelf illitterate : He fre- 
quently glories in it, and makes it a Proof of 
his Miſſion from Heaven; ſince it was im- 
poſſible a Book of ſuch divine Eloquence as 
the Coran, ſhould be the Compoſure of an 
ignorant Prophet. The Mqſſems accordingly 


admire and adore it : They make it not only, 
the Rule of their Life, but the Standard of 


their Style, and Model of their Language: 
They borrow every Term uſed in it, and are 
perpetually alluding to it in their Writings, 
Among the other Sects, finding the Chaldeans 
mentioned by their Prophet under the Appel- 
lation of Zabiin, Eafterns, they retained the 
Term; and by tranſlating many of their Books, 
have made a Name unknown to the Greek 
and Roman Writers famous thro' the World, 
For ſome Generations the Khalifs, Mabo- 
met's Succeſſors &, were barbarous bloody Enthu- 
ſiaſts. They declared War againſt the Learn- 
ing, as well as the Religion of other Nations, 
and burnt all the Books they could lay Hands 
on. 
d Fgnifies the Morning; and thence, by a Meta- 


phor, common to moſt Languages, the Fal. An AdjeQive 
formed from that, is, ,,, 52 Orientales, Eaſterns z and, 


by an eaſy Tranſition, 4po/tater, who change their Religion, 
aud particularly who turn Zabians, | 
5 N (523 Nabi al emcion. The untaught Prophet, ig- 
norant as he came from his Mother, Cor Ax, Sura VII. 
. Khalifaton (vulgo Califa) Succeſſor, Vicarius. The 


four acknowled ged by the orthodox Sonnites, were Abubecrs 


Omar, Oſman, and Hali. 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 
on. The Deſtruction in 


Wound ever received by Literature. But about 
the Beginning of the third Century of tho 
Hejira, the Conqueſt of rich and polite Na- 
tions, having by Degrees diveſted the Arabs 
of their former Fierceneſs, they turned this 
Contempt of Knowledge, and Hatred of the 
Means of it, into the moſt ardent Purſuit of 
Science that ever poſſeſſed a People. 


| Mutavit mentem Populus levis, & calet uns 
Scribendi ſtudio 


For not contented with the infinite Prodution 
of their own fruitful and fiery Genius, with 
indefatigable Pains they ſet themſelves to tranſ- 
ate, into their wondrous Tongue, all the 
principal Authors in Hiſtory, Poetry, Philo- 
ſophy, Medicine and Mathematics, that were 
in greateſt Vogue among the conquered Na- 
tions, Thus they have Plato and Ari ſtotie, 
Euclid and Archimedes, Hippocrates and Ga» 
n, and even Homer and Livy, ſpeaking the 
Language of the victorious Męſems *, 

In the Beginnings of this happy Diſpoſi- 
tion, the Books of the Zabians could not 
a" eſcape their Curioſity, They were writ in a 
a, I Dialect of their own Speech, and contained 
both the . and Religion that had 

been 


* While Euxor:z was e bs Barbarity and Mona- 
f chiſm, all polite Learning paſſed under the Deſignation of Studia 
he FO 0 


particular of the ce- Dok 1 9. 
lebrated Alexandrian Library, was the greateſt 
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368 Letters concerning Mythology. 
Let. 19. been long prevalent over the Eaſt. The great 
wa. Hiſtorian, ABUL-FARAGT, ſays, That the 

© Religion and Rites of the Zabians, in the 
current Opinion of the Arabian Docton, 
© were the very ſame with thoſe of the ancient 
© Chaldeans ; that their chief Seat was in Ha- 
© yan, on the Chaldean Border, where they 
© had their grand Temple on the Top of a 
© Hill*;” It was called the City of the Za. 
bians, and was ſo famous as the prime Reſi- 
dence of the Sect, that a Haranite and a Za- 
bian were equivalent Terms, The chief Points 
of their Doctrine are theſe ; 
Tux believe the World to be eternal; 
© governed by a co=cternal Mix p, whom they 
* worſhip under the Symbol of Fire; they 
* pay a proportioned Reverence to the Sun, 
© its apparent Source, and to the Moon and 
* Stars participating of the ſame celeſtial Na- 
ture. In conſequence of theſe Principles, 
they invented ſignificant Rites, and pious 
© Practices, expreſſive of their Veneration, and 
© calculated, as they thought, to obtain the 
© Favour of theſe inferior Rulers of the Uni- 
« verſe,” This is preciſely the Religion of the 


old Chaldeans ; and this the eaſtern Sages call 
the 
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4 HrisToRta DyxasT, Dynaft. IX, 
© Gentile nomen od), Harani Haranita, ſwpe uſurpati 
ſolet pro e Sabi Sa qui eſt Cultor Stellarum. The Sa. 


ions go in Pilgrimage to Haran, in the ſame Manner as the 
Mahon tums go to Mecca, and Ve were wont to go to Feru- 
folem, Sor II Not. ad 4ifragan 


Later concerning Mythotgy. 


the primary and moſt ancient Religion in the Let.19, 
World. In this, ſays the moſt learned of the 


Rabbins®, was Abrabam educated among the 
Chaldees his Countrymen; and this was the 
Foundation of the Religion practiſed by the 
Magi, or Prieſts of the Affrian, Median, and 
Perſian Empires. 

HRE then we find the firſt Point of our 
Circle, early Purity in Principle and Prac- 
tice, For the learned and candid Shahre/tarn 
alſures us, that the Zabians continued firm in 
the Belief of one ſupreme God themſelves ; 
and that the Arguments brought by them to 
convince others of the Unity of his Godhead, 
were unanſwerablef, Now that this Zabian 
Principle of the Worſhip of one God by Prayer 
and Incenſe, was not confined to any one 
Tribe or Nation, appears evident from the 
Authority of our holy Scriptures: There we 
find a Canaamtiſh Prince, Mrchizzprc, 


King of Salem, the Prieſt of the moſt high 
God's, 


— Chi con una ſola Verge 
Reggea Phumane e le divine coſe h. 


We find another of the petty Princes of Pa- 
le/line, ABIMELECH King of Gerar, ſo little 
ſurprized with a heavenly Viſion, as to ex- 
n freely with God himſelf i, Laban. 

Aa. the 


4 R. Moss Ben Maimon. 

Apud Pococx. 5 
* GEN ES. xiv. 5 18, . k Battifia Guarini. 
! Gans, xx. 5 4, 5 
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Let. 19. the Syrian, and Betbuel the Chaldean, may be 
perhaps ſuppoſed, as Abraham's Relations, to | 


have received ſome traditional Knowledge of 
one God, handed down from him, tho' mixed 
with Teraphim*, or Image-Worſhip : But pa- 
tient and righteous Jos, tho an Arad, and 
abſolute Stranger to the Jeus and their Law, 
and living in the ſame unſettled paſtoral Way 
as ſome of the Arabian Shieks do now, is a 
ſhining Inſtance of the ſame Belief ; a Belief 
not peculiar to that good Man, but common 
to all his Friends, who, tho' born of different 
Tribes, and dwelling in diſtant Lands, zea- 
louily maintain the ſovereign Sway of one ſu- 
preme Ruler of the World. 

In later Times, we find JETHRO, Moſes 
Father-in-law, a Prieſt in the Land of Mi- 
dian', of no Idol, we may ſuppoſe, nor falſe 
God (elſe ſuch honourable mention had never 
been made of him, nor Affinity contracted 
with him by the great Enemy of Idolatry) 
but bleſſing the true God for his Goodneſs to 
the heaven-guided Lawgiver, and offering a 
Sacrifice, of which Moſes and Aaron, and all 
the Elders of 1/rae/, were Partakers a. Balac, 
King of Moab, as a Deſcendant from Lot, 
may hive been led to acquieſce in the Power 
of God, to bleſs and to curſe whom he pleaſes: 


But 
k GENRES. xxxi. 5 34. | 
! The Province of Hejaz in Arabia, upon the Eaſt Coaſt of 


the Red. Sca. The Town, near the Head of the Gulph called 


Aſodian, now demoliſhed, u the Au of Prolemy. 
" CIS. xvii, | 
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But BaLaam the Son Beor, tho dwelling Let. 19. 
in Aram (Syria) in the Mountains of the Ea, 
takes up his Parable under the uncontroulable 
Direction of divine Inſpiration ® | 

Ir we take a wider Circle, and look farther 4 
around us among other Nations, we will learn 
from Herodotus, the Father of Hiſtory, That 
© the EGyPTIANS gloried in being the fut of 
Mankind who built Temples, reared Altars, 
© and erected Statues to the Gods. They had | 
then none before; and even the t Temples 
of the Egyptians themſelves, according to an- 
other Author, aA, , bad no Statue in 
them . 

THre1r Rivals in Antiquity and Religion, 
the old CHALDEANs, had, in Proceſs of Time, 
built a Temple at Babylon, the Wonder of the 
World for Magnificence and Grandeur : But 
ſo late as the Days of Herodotus, there was 
* no Statue in that Temple ; rior did any mor- 
© tal Creature (as was ſuppoſed) paſs the Night 
© in it, excepting one Lady at a time, a Na- 
© tive of the Country, whom the Gop fa- 
voured, ſaid the Chaldean Prieſts, and was 

© pleaſed to call to his Couch by Name 7. 

Tur the PERSTIANs of moſt early Time 
were no Idolaters, but worſhipped one God, 1 
che Creator of the World, under the Symbol | 


Aa 3 of 


® NUMB. XXiv. F 12, 13. 
| * AOYKIAN. eng} Ola Eve. 
r ATAAMA N ovn In wot ade Indguuhe, &c. 
| aer. KaRIR, 


— — — 


. 
Let. 19. of Fire, is acknowledged by all their Hiſto- 
ans, and has been ſet in the cleareſt Light 


=, 58. 
hy N 
4 0 
, N „00 


never received. Yet there are many Traces ef 


ligion at ſecond hand from powerful and know- 


with European People . It is not therefore to 
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by our excellent Mr. Hyde%. Their Zeal for 
this Principle, ſeems to have carried them to 
great Extremes, and made them tolerate no 
Way of Worſhip but their own. A Strain of 
it may have poſſibly mixed with Camby/es | 
Madneſs, in the Havoc he made of the Egyp- WW - 
tian Divinities *—and influenced the Conduct ; 
of Xerxes in demoliſhing the Grecian Tem- 
ples, and defacing their Statues wherever he 
paſſed. As this was the conſtant Practice of il © 
the Perſians, the apocryphal Author of the 
Book of Fudith, ſeems to have ſtretched it to 
the portentuous Reaſon given for the King of 
Nineve's Expedition againſt the whole Earth, Ml © 
That all Nations, Tongues, and Tribes, “ 
might worſhip Nebuchadnezar *, and call 
upon him as their only God. 

Tur GREEKs and RoMans had their Re- 


ing Nations, but who had departed from their 
firſt Eſtabliſhment, before their Intercourſe 


be expected, that zheſe ſhould be wiſer than 
their Maſters, and exerciſe a Purity they had 


noble 


4 De Religione veterum Pxnzanum: * See above, p. 250. 


Not the Babylaniſb Conqueror; but a King, whoſe Name or 
Expedition i is no where elſe recorded in Hiſtory. 


dee above, p. 177+ 
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noble Simplicity, ſhall I Gay, or, in more fa- Let. 19. 
ſhionable Stile, of a ruſtic Plainneſs to be ſeen —v— 


in the Rites of both Nations. Gu 


Fos the firſt hundred and ſeventy Years, 
* ſays M. Farro, after Romulus, there was not 


a Statue in any Temple at Rome *:' And, 
in exact Conformity with that learned Roman, 


Plutarch aſſures us, that anciently there was 


no Image of a God, either painted or car- 


© ved, to be ſeen among that People; that 


for the firſt hundred and ſeventy Years of 
© their State, they built Temples indeed, and 
offered Sacrifices, but there was no Statue 
placed in the Shrine, nor Likeneſs contrived 
for the Divinity v. Even the rude illiterate 
GERMANS, ſo late as the Age of Tacitus, re- 
tained thus much of the ancient Opinion, 
© that it was fooliſh to endeavour to coop up 
the Gods within Walls, and impious to 
frame any Image of them in the Similitude 
© of the human Countenance *: And, to ſay 
the Truth, the firſt Statues erected for them, 
hardly deſerved the Name, being only great 


Stones ſet on End v, generally ſquare *, ſome- 


A 3 times 
v The firſt Statue that was caſt at Rowe, was much later, 


Rom a fimulacrum ex dere fam CERERI piu reperid, ex 
peeulio Sp. Caſſii, guem regnum affetantem pater ipffu, * 
rat. LIN, 
w See p. 247, * Cohibere parietibus Deos, atque in ullam 
humani oris ſpeciem aſſimilare nefas exiſtimant. 
| De Mevibus GERMANORUM, 
The Word sing, which the Jews are prohibited to erect, 
does not ftriftly mean a Statue or mage, but what the Greeks 
called ETHAH (Cippus, Titulus) a Pillar, or Column ; à Stone 


* 
X 1 
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Let. 19. times conical, ſometimes pyramidal, or fe. 
wv micircular b, and frequently quite rough and 
unhewn ©, without Touch of a Tool. " 


» , 
Bur 
ſet on End as a Monument or Memorial, ſuch as that which | 
| Facob erected between him and Laban. And Jacob took a Stang, 
and. ſit it up, ang ASTaTUs. GEX ES. Xxxi. 5. 45. 


= The Statues of the oldeſt Mercury (ſee Page 175) were ori- 
inally long /quare Stones : The Athenians firſt put an old Man's 
ead on them, and afterwards, taught by the Pelaſgi, added the 
Symbol of Generation. Maczop1us. The Statue of the Mo- | 
THER of the Gops, brought to Rome from Phrygia, was a great 
black ſquare Stone. Feſfus Pompey ſays, ſhe is called KYBHAH ( 
and KTBHBH, from KTBOT a Cu, to ſhew that ſhe was th 
Foundation and Baſis of the UN IivERS. = 


The ancient Przxn1c1ats had an Image of the Su v, which 
they believed not to have been formed by human Art, but to c 
have fallen immediately down from Heaven. It was a large 
black Stone, round and broad at the Bottom, but diminiſhing by 
degrees, and terminating in a ſlender Point.  Hexov. 
Simulacrum Deae(Ventrms) non effigie humane : continuus Orbit, 
latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, Metae modo, exurgens. T AC1T. 

I remember a pleaſant Reaſon aſſigned by a learned Anti- 

uary for this Figure of the Goddeſs ; Pur lo mi ricordo di 
. haver letto che queſta Figura rappreſenta POMB11L1Co del Corpo 
' Dumano ; ed & dato a Venere perche fi crede che la Libidine alle 
Donne ſtia e comminci in gueſta parte, VINCENZO CARTARI. 
The Sun's N the Center of our Planetary S1/lem, is the real 
Reaſon both of the umbilical Figure of theſe Statues, and of the 
conſtant Tradition, that DELPHI was the NaveL of the Earth: 
in Sign whereof, they kept in the Temple a Stone of white Mar- 
ble — in that Shape, and religiouſſy wrapp'd up in Swaddling- 
cloaths. | 


b The Mecanzans worſhipped a great Stone in the Form o 
a Pyramid, under the Name of Apollo. Their more elegant 
Neighbours, the AryzN1ans,.had him in human Shape, but 
with a Head long and ſharp, in the Form of a Pyramid. Pa u- 
San. A ſmall Globe ſplit in two, and one of the Halves ſet on 
the Top of a Pole, was the Object, or rather Symbol, adored 
by the ancient Pezoniaxs. Max. TyI 


< The oldeſt Idol of the Habs, was U Manan, a God 


deſs, like Venus and FarE, worſhipped under the Form of: 
great unhewn Stone. SHAHRESTAN. The Statue of the The/: 
pien CueiD, was a rough Stone untoych'd by a Tool. Paus Ax 
And ſee Page 346, Note f. 
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Bur as the EasT ſeems always to have led 1 19. 
in Matters of Religion, and that Purity re.— 


mained longer untainted in that devout Cli- 
mate, than in moſt Parts of the Earth, let us 
take a nearer Survey of its early Eſtabliſh- 
ment, | 
AND firſt, let us remember that ORIENTAL 
Wiſdom was always in the higheſt Reputation ; 
ſo high, that the Few!/b Prince, celebrated as 
the wiſeſt of Mankind, is magnified by the 
Compariſon: * His Wiſdom, we are told, 
© was greater than the Wiſdom of all the Sons 
© of the EasT, than all the Wiſdom of the 
© Egyptians*” And that we may not heſitate 
about the Preference, the Wiſe-men of EGypp 
itſelf, the Privy-Counſellors of the Nation, 
that boaſted the ſublimeſt Science, and looked 
on the Sages of all other People, as little bet- 
ter than Children; theſe very Men are intro- 
duced by the moſt knowing of the Prophets, 
as founding their Claim to Knowledge upon 
their EasTEeRN Deſcent, and thereby fairly 
allowing the opa of their Chaldean 


Maſters . 


Nox was this a ſhort-lived Reputation, FER 
flouriſhed for an Age, and then evaniſhed : It 
ſurmounted even their national Calamities; 


Aag | and, 


4 III. Kix es IV. F. 3o. | 
* BTR PDT OR DR I r- MERA TY 
Low will ye ſay unto PHaraon, 1 am a Son of the WisE, & 
Son of the Kings ENS! EasT : 80 DJ ought to be tranſlated, 
ISAIAH XIX. F. 11. 
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Let. 19. and, like the Greciansf of old, and the CB¹. 
es of late, enabled the Vanquiſhed to give 


Law to the Victors. Theſe knowing and 
polite Nations civilized the rude Roman and 
rugged Tartar, their Conquerors; and, in the 
ſame manner, the haughty Mede and hardy 
Perſian, ſubmitted to the Leſſons of their 
Cbaldean Subje&s, both in Religion and Po- 
licy. They are particularly celebrated for their 


Skill in Aſtronomy, which a part of them af. 


terwards abuſed, by applying it to Horoſcopes 
and Divination b: But the Hiſtory of the tſe= 
men, as our Tranſlation renders the MATT, 
(Mao) of the Original i, guided by a Star, 
portending, or rather announcing, the Birth 


of a King to the Fews, does great Honour to 
the 


f Gnageta cx ca pta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agre/ti Lario. HoxAr. 


8 C Of the two and twenty Families that have reigned in C ix, 
three were Tartars, who quickly adopted the Chine/e Manners 
and 4 2 See Via fed di M. Marco Polo Gentil huomo Ve. 

netiang. Anno 1297. Atda{la BEIDAwI. Edit. Muller, Au- 

PALES SIWICA E, &c, 

b Tu ne uzſjeris, ſcire, nefas, quem mihi apo df tibi 
Finem Di dederint Leuconoi : neu BaBYLoN1os 
Tentaris numeros. Hon Ar. 
Ex ALDAE1s ſed major erit fiducia : quicqujd 

ixerit Aftro/ogus credent a fronte relatum 
HzMMoONIs. "Juvenal.. 

Annum diemque ultimum vitæ jampridem ſuſpectum habebat 

{ Domitianus) Horam etiam ; nec non et genus mortis. Adoleſ- 

centulo CHALDAEI cuncta predixerant, SUETON, 


i 1% MATOI , a&varoAuy f MAT. R. 4 st. 
lex Artus ſays the Splendor of the Star was ineffable, and 
truck all who beheld it with Amazement ; for all the other 
Stars, together with the Sun and Moon, attended i it in'a Cho- 
rue, While in Luſtre it outſhone them * XIV. Epil. ad Epbeſ. 
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the Science of theſe eaſtern Sages, and won- Let. 19. 
derfully quadrates with their conſtant Con 
templation of the Hoſt of Heaven, | 

DisTance of Time, and Want of Records, 
permit us not to determine the preciſe Period 
when the Chaldeans departed from the Purity 
of their primitive Syſtem, . But as in all hu- 
man Societies, there is a Mixture of good and 
bad, of noble and baſe, it would ſeem that a 
meaner Set of them had early proſtituted their 
Science to Incantation and Magick; while the 
ſounder and ſuperior Part renounced them for 
ſo doing, and acquired ſuch Reputation by 
their upright Conduct and celeſtial Science, 
as, like other divine Lawgivers, to be thought 
worthy of Empire l. It is paſt doubt, that 
before they were known to the Arabs, under 
the Name of Zabians, they had ſuperadded to 
their ſirſt Principle of one ſupreme GOD (to 
which they inviolably adhered) a ſecond Prin- 
ciple, of the heavenly Bodies being, as it were, 
his Miniſters, and Mediators between him and 
ſinful Men, Upon this they built ſuch a Train 

k 4.2 of 
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k See Isa1an xlvii. F 12 and 13, where by the yyy 


the Socjety, of rhe Heavens, or Heaven-Companions, which we 
have tranſlated 4fro/ogers, ſeems to be meant the ſeparated, or, 
if you pleaſe, the conſecrated Body of the Chaldean Aſtronomers 3 
and by the Star- gacers and monthly Prognoſticators, the Fortune» 
ſellers and Genethliacs. They ſtill ſwarm in the EAs r. 


* *APugiro O'iv Th Batuuvig xalouxia rot immxweios H- 
eis 7645 KAAAAIOIE weronyogsvopirote, by . argoropicey tro? 
70 Tio” t Of Tims g Yerruakoyely & Gu x- 
Fa 6s eg. ZTPAB. BIB. e. See alſo his Account of Ma ſes, 
in the XVI Book, under the Article of ST 114. 
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Let.19, of ſuperſtitious Practices, performed in Honour 
ol the brighteſt Stars, as made ſome fancy 

them to be denominated ® from theſe Objecs 
of their Worſhip, which ſavoured ſtrongly of 
Idolatry. High Devotion, like other Paſſions, 

when divorced from Underſtanding, ſtands on 
the Brink of a Precipice, with a Deſcent ſo 
ſlippery, that, without ſome Counter-Paſſion 
to keep the Poiſe, down it hurls into Supt 
ſtition and Folly u. 


THESE viſible Planets, ſaid they, theſe 


* glorious incorruptible Orbs, are the eternal 
© Habitations of Gentr1, or Vehicles of pure 
© ſpiritual Subſtances, which animate them as 
< the human Soul does the Body, and by 
* whoſe Miniſtry and Interpoſition, the ſu- 
< preme Being (whom they call the God of 

© Gods, and Lord of Lords) governs the 
World, and diſpoſes of the Fates of Men, 
© It is they that reveal his ſovereign Will to 
© Mortals, and. by heir Means his Bene- 
© fits are conveyed to the Inhabitants of the 
Earth. At firſt therefore, continues my. 
Author, they offered * their Prayers to theſe 


Miniſters 
0 From vu TLABA-SHAMAIN, the Hoſt of Hea- 
Wer. 
* Diverſe Bande 


* 


Diverſi han Riti, et Habiti, e Favelle. 

Altri adora le Belve ; altri la grande 

Commune Madre ; il Sole altri e le Stelle: 

V* & chi d' abominevoli Vivande 

Le Menſe ingombra, ſcelerate e felle. 

E'n ſomma, ogn'un che'n qua da Calpa ſiede 
Barbaro è di coſtumi, _ di fede. "20 abs : 0; 


4 
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Miniſters of the divine Will; then they pro- Let. 19. 
ceeded to burn Incenſe and make Oblations,. 
ſuch as they thought moſt agreeable to their 
ſuppoſed Natures. They accurately obſerved 
their Riſing and Setting, their Conjunctions 
and Aſpects, their Houſes, as they are called, 
or Manſions among the Conſtellations, divi- 
ding the World among them, and aſſigning 
ſuch and ſuch a Species of Being to each par- 
ticular Planet's Adminiſtration. According to 
their Number, they made a ſucceſſive Revo- 
lution of Time in feven Days, which we cal] 
a Week, and conſecrated each Day to its Guar- 
dian Planet; a Cuſtom that, from them, has 
ſpread thro' moſt Nations, and ſeems to fa- 
vour the Aſſertion of the Jeuiſb and Arabic 
Authors, that their Religion, as it is among 
the oldeſt in the World, has likewiſe ſpread 
itſelf over the Face of the whole Earth. 

Bur in proceſs of Time their Rites mul- 
tiplied, and their Worſhip grew more ſenſual. 
Their mediatory Planet, they obſerved, fre- 
quently withdrew from their Sight, while 
they ſtood in conſtant Need of his Interceſſion 
and Influence. They therefore formed to 
themſelves Figures or Schemes, myſtically re- 
preſenting the Powers and Properties, not only 
of each Planet, but of the Lord of all, and 
his chief Attributes, - Theſe were put in a 
ſort of Shrine of a proportionable Form, to 
which they paid a pious Reverence. 


Thus 
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Let. 19. Tuvs the Shrine of the Fixzsr Cavsr way 
— tet over all the reſt, and received their prime 

* Devotions, Under it was the Shrine of 
* Minp, or Underſtanding ; then the Shrine 
* of PRoviDENCE, or Forefght ; then of 
«© Sp1RIT; and, laſt of all, the Shrine of 
© Necess1TY—all of a perfect fpherical Fi- 
* gure, denoting Eternity . After theſe, ſtood 
the Shrine of Saturn, an Hexagon, or Fi- 
© gure of fix Angles; then the Shrine of Ju- 
e piter, a Triangle; of Mars, an oblong 
Square; of the Sun, a perfect Square; and 
* ſo of the other Planets, Now, from the 
| Worſhip paid to theſe myſtic Shrines, and 
ſymbolical Repreſentations, intelligible to few 
but their Prieſts, it was natural for a new Se& 
to form itſelf, fond of a real Image, or rather 
a fancied Likeneſs of the favorite Planet?, 
This they made of ſuch Metal as they ima- 
gined was moſt conſonant to its Nature; of 
Gola, to the Sun; of Silver, to the Moon; 
of Tron, to Mars and thereby fixed the Tra- 
dition of the Names given to Metals by the 
Chymiſts, which is equally received over the 
World, as their Doctrine of the Days of the 
. Week, 


® PttorAvs, the eminent Pythagorean, ſays the Cireli was 
conſecrated as the Symbol of the Gops, vorguy Seay $ yorgel, as 
they were Intelligenten. Action within the Agent, 1 the 
Schoolmen call Au immanins, is the Adlon of Mind : Such, 
they ſay, is a Circle put in Motion, . | DAMAgcivs, 


There are two Secu of ZBA u , ſays Shabreftan Noel, 


hat), Shrine-HPor/hipperr, and oak) old nage Nur. 
' fhippers, | | 
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Week, Then offering, at the proper Hour Let.19. 
and preciſe Minute of the Day conſecrated to 
the Planet, the moſt grateful Perfumes and 
Sacrifices, which they always burnt entire, 
they believed that the pure ſpiritual Intelli- 
zence, deſcending from its Orb at their Prayer, 
alighted on its nyſtic Symbol, ſaid the better 
bert; on its real Image, ſaid the more ſenſual, 

which it animated, and made ſometimes to 

ſpeak, and at other Times appear in Dreams 
and Viſions, to reveal the Will of the moſt 
High God, and direct its pious Votaries to 

their own Advantage 1, 

HR we find the ſecond Step of our Pro- 
greſſion, the Introduction of Star-Worſbip 
among a People who formerly adored one only 
Gop, and who till pretended to implore his 
Bleſfing:thro' the Mediation of theſe+his ſup- 
poſed Miniſters, In order to deſcribe the 
third, we muſt ſbift the Scene, and take leave 
of the Zabians; for we never read of their 
falling into groſs Polytheiſm, and deifying 
every thing around them. But the Taſk would 
be now equally ſuperfluous as endleſs. Let us 
content ourſelyes with this general melancholy 
Truth, * That there is no Nation known in 
' Hiſtory, which in ſome Period or other of 
its Duration, has not been addicted to ab- 

« ſurd Ceremonies,” and plunged in ſome Spe- 

« cies of Idolatry. Could any Nation have 


| hoped 


* 6 n *%- * 4 nl 


4 Pococxk. Specimen Hiſt, Ax au. 


Let. 19. hoped for Exemption, it muſt have been 
"Ya choſen People, ſelected from all the Tribes 
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and Families of the Earth, to be holy Pat. 
terns of a pure Worſhip, and, as it were, 
Guardians of a divine Diſpenſation*, And 
yet we are aſſured, by the moſt unſuſpicious 
Authority, that it was quite otherwiſe; no 
Race or Society of Men having more quickly 
or grolly abandoned the noble Simplicity of 


their primitive Inſtitution, tho' viſibly revealed 


from Heaven, and ſupported by a Succeſſion 


of the moſt ſtriking Miracles. Their Zabian 


Neighbours continued much longer untainted, 
nor did they ever arrive at ſuch a Pitch of 
Stupidity and Corruption, as the ſtubborn 
Hebrews *., But if your Curioſity ſhould lead 

you 


r Baſtame por Prueva de la Excelencia del Pueble de 2 el 
haverlos Dios eſcogido por Pueblo Suyo de entre las Naciones 
del Mundo, y polar el Caſo diwvino ſobre ſu Moltitud, haſta que 
llegaron todos ellos al grado de la Prophecia, y paſſò la cola a 
ſas Mugeres. (Los Patriarcas) fueron el Coragon del genero hu- 
mano, y ſa Te/oro-—y los deinas fueron como Corteſas. 
Co zARI. Ditcorl, 1. 

* ExoD. xxxii. 5. 8. 
lt does not appear, that ever there was a People ſo prone 
to Idolatry as the Fear, before they were carried Captives to 
BanyLON. The Number of thy Gods are according to the Num- 
ber of thy Cities, O Juvau! idys one of their Prophets (1); 
who likewiſe affirms, that, to the Aſtoniſhment of Heaven and 
Earth, no Nation had ſuch Proneneſs to change their fa//e Gods 
as the Jenvs to abandon the true (2) He paints this in the 
Urongeſt Metaphors that human Language or human Mannzrs 
can afford (3). But thro' all their Hiſlory, they are _ re- 

ronched with 7s Sorts of Idolatry 4 firlt, the Worſhip of 

AA, and ſecondly, of ASH, NOM. tometimes theſe are 


Jolned, as Gows worſhipped by wwe People, and ſometimes diſe 
| | tinguiſhed 
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you to inquire into the Degeneracy of this Let. 19. 
yery Chaldean Tribe, ſo pure at the beginning. 


and ſo long uninfected, you will find it painted 
in ſtrong Colours by a very learned Few *, 
who yet does them not the Juſtice they have 
met with, both from Chri/ftian and Mabo- 
netan Writers *. | 
Tukix Doctrine is nearly the ſame with 
that delivered by Pr Aro, in the Perſon of 
che celebrated DioTiMA, a learned Lady, 
whom Socrates owned as his Myftireſs : Not 
| in 
tinguiſhed as Gops of different Nations. The firſt is fFequently 
uſed in the plural Number, BA AL IM; and the laſt is a/ways 
ſo. The Jews were originally CHaLDzans (4) or, as we are 
elſewhere told, their Father was an Amorite, and their Mother 
a Hiitite (5) ; and from a ſmall Tribe grew, in 430 Years, to be 
a numerous People in Ecyyr. ow the Chaldeans, their 
Forefathers, beſides the off High God, worſhipped the HosT of 
Hzaven, the Baalim (ſee Page 89, Note) and the Egypri- 
ans, their Maſters, for whoſe Country and Cuſtoms they retained 
ſuch Fondneſs, worſhipped, the Ox, the Heifer, the Ca/K the 
Goat, the Ram, in ſhort NN\NWY Tus Frocxs. No wonder 
if a ſuperſtitious Nation, moo from oze Country, and modelled 
in another, followed the Worſhip of their Progenitors and Lords. 
That this was their PraQice, *r plain ſrom the Golden 
Calf, compared with the Speech of one of their greateſt Cap- 
tains: * Now therefore put away the Gops which your Fathers . 
* ſerved on the other Side of the i VER (Euphrates ; that is, the 
' CHALDEANS) and in EGYPT; and ſerve je IRHOVAH. And 
* if it ſeem evil to you to ſerve JEHOVAH, chooſe you this Day 
aubom you will ſerve ; whether the Govs which your Fathers 
* ſerved on the other Side of the Ri VRR, or the Gos of the 
' Amorites in whoſe Land ye dwell?" The Chaldeans, on the 
other Side the River, worſhipped the Baa 11m, and the Egyp- 
tiant, and their Neighbours the Amorites, the ASTRO AM. 
But this muſt not be conſounded eſther with UN Grov xs, the 
Place of Worſhip ; nor with n pl. maſc. ſignifying a col- 
lateral Object, STATv xs, | 


(4) Guns, xi, 6 ab, 41 (s) Ken. uv, 63. 


„ Meni Navo, IIb. IIT, Cap. 29. 
Oe, ABVUL, FARAGL, Dr. Pecork 
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Let. 19. in the Senſe that Term is uſed in Town, but 
meaning a holy Propheteſs, from whom he 


profeſſed to have learned abundance of fine 
Things upon the moſt important Subjects, 
and which neither he, nor his illuſtrious Pu- 
pil, durſt venture to publiſh as their, own, 
From her he learned, as his Scholar makes 
him ſay, that the Species of GExII is a mid. 


dle Nature, — ſomething between Gods and 
Men. As ſuch, its chief Employment is to 


ſervs as the Organ of Communication be- 
« twixt them, to convey the Tranſactions on 
© Earth to the Gods, and explain to Mortals 
© the good Pleaſure of Heaven: For this great 
« Purpoſe, it is placed in the Middle between 
© both, filling the apparent empty Space, and 
connecting the mighty Extremes of the 
Work. Thro' this middle Species of Be- 
© ing, Prophecy, in all its different Shapes, 
© and all the Science of the Prieſts about ſi- 
« cted Matters, is conveyed to Men; ſuch us 
« Sacrificer, Ceremonies, Prayers, and Charms, 


and, In a word, every fort of Divination and 


: Yugglery ; For the divine Nature never im- 
* mediately mixes, nor communicates with 
the mortal; but, thro' the Canal of this 
Species of Genii, all Communion and Inter- 
* courſe between Gods and Men, is carried on, 
4 whether awake or aſleep *. 4 
* 
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IT is not at all improbable, that the learned Let. 19. 
Philoſopher may have drawn this Doctrine 
from the ſame Source, whence it was gene- 

, Wl cally believ'd he had his Knowledge of the 

Souls Immortality r. However that may be, 

it is certain, that a Subordination of Deities, or 
different Orders of celeſtial Powers, is a very 
ancient, and eſpecially an eaſtern Tenet, We 

find Traces of it in moſt of their religious 
Syſtems ; nay, and ſometimes their Divinities 

not only ſubordinate, but even ofppofite to one 
another. Thus the CyarDtans, immovea- 

ble in the Belief of one ſupreme Being, yet laid 

it down as a fundamental Principle, that his 

« Will and Benefits were conveyed to Mortals 

by the ſole Miniſtry of ſpiritual Subſtances, 

in the ſame Manner, ſays Shahre/tan, as the 

* Orthodox of other Religions, Jewiſh, Chri. 

« ſtian, and Mahometan, believe he employs | 
Men like themſelves. Thus the ancient 
Maot built their Belief and Practice upon 

two Principles, LION and DArkKNnuss, 
They called the firſt KaptMan*, the Ancient 

er Eternal; and the ſecond Anu RAMAN\®, the 

Bb Latter 


1 I know, an Pauſanlas, that the ChaLprang of Mris, 
and the Indian Madl, were the firſt Aſſerters of the Immon - 
licy of the Soul of Man ; an Opinion that has been ſinee adopted 
- PLaTo the Son of 4ri//o, and ſome others of the Grecian 
Philoſophers, Ms58ENIAC, 
From the Chaldie DI Prioritas. Primardium temporis, 
comes the numeral in the ſame Dialect MYR Primus, Princi- 
pium. | l 
It is plainly from [JW Auchéran, Chald. Poferior, Ul- 


r. dimus, 
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Let. 19. Latter or Created. Some ſaid theſe Principles 
were oppoſite and coeval; others, that they 


were oppoſite but /ucceſ/ive; and theſe Sec 
continued diſputing, until their great Reform- 
er ZARADUSUT, or Zoroaſter, taught them 
that neither Kadiman, nor Abraman, were 
eternal; but both created by the one eternal 
GOD, who had no Companion nor Equal, 
and of whom he forbid to frame any Statue 
or Likeneſs, but only to worſhip him under 
the Symbol of Fire b. 

Tust various Creeds and Inſtitutions will 


appear leſs ſtrange, if we caſt an Eye back- 


ward upon the many monſtrous Hereſies that 
ſprang early up in the primitive Church «; and 
if we recollect that ſome very learned Men of 
late, have intermix'd Opinions not unlike 
Plato's and the Zabians, with the Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, It is the famous Pos EI 
that I have chiefly in my Eye, who in the 
former Part of his Life was the Wonder of 


France, and indeed of all the Republic of 
| Letters. His Reputation was ſuch, that many 


Princes had Recourſe to him in Queſtions of 
Literature ; nor did he loſe it but by an At- 
tempt to become a Catholic Apoſtle, and to 
convert by his Heri Reaſon all the Nations 
of 

b See ExoD. ili. 9 2. xiv, F 17. xl. $ 34, 38. LIVIr. 


ix. & 23, 24. 
e See Efiphanins and Irencus, chiefly on the MAnicuans 
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of the Earth to Chriſtianity. For this Pur-Let. 19. 
poſe he wrote under a very appoſite Name,. 


(Elias Pandochæus, or Receiver General) his 
PANTHENOSIA z five Tube penultimæ Clan- 


gor: That is Univerſal Unity, or the Sound 


of the laft Trumpet ſave one. There he pre- 
tends to demonſtrate the Conſiſtency of all 
Sets, Fews, Mabometans, Heretics, Pagans, 
with the Chri/tian Doctrines. He maintains, 
that a// Nations knew from the Beginning, 
and practiſed the ſelf. ſame Religion in Sub- 
ſtance, tho' under different Symbols: He even 
enters into a Detail, and affirms that the Books 
of Zobar, Rabboth, and the Mearaſbim (Col- 
lections of Tewiſb Comments and Traditions) 
proceed from the very ſame Spirit that dicta- 
ted the Goſpel ; and in ſhort, that the C/ a- 
lani, the Magi, the Gymnoſopbiſis, the Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, arid Jewiſh Prophets, are all 
of one and the ſame Original 4. 

Taz beſt Key to this Conduct, is to tell 
you, that this great Man was, at times, a lit- 
tle crazy, though with ſome Jucid Intervals.” 
The Converfion of all Nations, was the tick- 
Ih String of his happy Enthuſiaſm, which 
at illumined Hours, made him drive an 
Idea entertained by many in a leſſer Degree, 
to the Pitch of Extravagance I have repre- 
ſented. Among many great Names I could 

B b 2 men- 


8. PosTuLL1 de Origin, FI xvii. 
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Let,19, mention, the ingenious Abbé Pluche, who 

wy has transformed the Egyptian Deities into 

Puppets dreſſed up for public Signals, allows 

the primitive Religion to have been pure; and 

the Worſhip of one God to have been ſettled 

as the traditional Practice all over the Egft : 

3 another Author, of fluent Expreſſion and 

good Intentions, ſeems to have writ a long 

learned Romance *, only to ſhew that all the 

Heathen Nations, not only held the Principle 

of Unity in the Godhead, but had Notions 

of the moſt myſterious Points of our Belief 
concerning his Being and Providence. 

Tuo' theſe Views of the Conſent of Na- 
tions be perhaps ſtretched full as far as they 
will bear, yet their humane Tendency, 10 
make all Mankind happy, ſurely pleads for 
ſome Grains of Allowance, Who can doubt 

but the good Poſes Heart was overflowing 
with Charity, when his Head was warm with 
a fancied Reſemblance or Identity of all the 
Religions in the World; and feeding his Hopes | 
of being the glorious Inſtrument of a total 
Coalition? Let us therefore, in conſideration 
of ſo beneficent a Temper, ſmile at his Sal- 

lies, and ceaſe to wonder, if finding every 5. 
where Traces of ſpiritual Intelligences, Mini- 4e 
ſters to the Met High, he adopted the Z- 
 bian or Platonic Principle into bis apoſtolical I er 


Theory, 
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our 0wn, I 
©'TiMmg was, ſays a ſagacious Rabbi, when 
© the whole Earth was covered with Blindneſs 
and Error, ſome few of the Patriarchs only 
© excepted, One Nation ſaid there was no 
«* firſt Causx, nor any Part of the Univerſe 
that cou'd with greater Propriety call itſelf 


2 Creature than a Creator, ſince the Whole 


« was eternal. Another faid the Empyreum, 


© or celeſtial Sphere, was eternal, the Author 


© of all Things, and adored it accordingly. 
© A third believed that Fire was the Sub- 
* ſtance and Cauſe of Light, and of the ſtu- 
< pendous Productions we ſee in the World, 
for which they adored it; and faid the Sow! 
too was Fire, Others, and the greater Part, 
worſhipped the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, 
and the Figures of Animals formed in Like- 
neſs to thoſe in the Zodiac. Others wor- 
ſhipped their Princes or their Wiſe- men; 
and all agreed, that it was impoſſible for 
any thing in the World to ſwerve from the 
Courſe of Nature, | 


C * __ 


"Þ montre par mes Eerits qu'au deſſous de 1a Trinit6 il y a 
neceſlairement une pr micre Intelligence, qui contient toutes les 
Intelligences du monde, tant humaines comme angeliques, qui 
de leur Naturel toutes ſont bonnes — de laquelle promicre Intel- 
ligence, qui eſt premierement émanée comme la Lumiere du So- 
leil trinum, ou comme Vodeur du corps odorant, et en après eſt 
cre6e ſormòs et faite, et unie principalement d la ſeconde per- 
fonne qui eſt paſſive—&c, 
ApoLoanie de GviLLzaums Porr zr, M. S. de la 
Biblioteque du Roi. ä | 
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Theory; and now purſue the next Step of Let. 19. 
| 
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Let. 19. 


Leiters concerning Mythology. 
Tulxos continued in this State, proceeds 


——* the Rabbi, until the PuiLosonERsõ, Men of 


* a fine ſubtile Wit and profound Meditation, 
* diſcovered and confeſſed. that there muſt be g 
FIRST CAusE, almigbty and fupreme, whom 
no created Being can reſemble, But they 
© erred in the Progreſs of their Reaſoning ; ; 
* ſaying, that tho' Gop created, he does not 


© now operate in the World in general, much 


jeſs in Individuals, nor direct particular Events; 
* which they thought too mean to fall under 
the Cognizance of ſo exalted a Being, eſpe- 
* cially as he never innovates nor alters their 


© original Nature. 


AND nw, My Friend! we have reached 
the grand revolving Point of our Circle: 


Magnus ab integro Seclorum naſcitur Ordo 
Pollio! et incipient magni procedere Menfes * 


The Point when ſound PHIL OSO HA brought 
Men back to ancient Simplicity in Belief and 
Worſhip, in Times of tte greateſt Superſti- 
tion and Fondneſs of ſplendid Ceremonies, 
To ſhew this in its genuine Light, I have 
choſe the Teſtimony of a ſtaunch Ferof, as 
the plaineſt and leaſt liable to Exception: 
But either he confines the latter Part of his 
Obſervadion ſolely to the Epicurrans, who de- 

nied 


Rabbi Jupa the Levite, Author of the excellent D;alogue 


itilcribeu CUZARY. 
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nied the Providence of GOD 5, and whom, Let. 19. 
for that Reaſon, all his Nation cordially —vw— 


hate, or he is highly unjuſt to the other pious 
Philoſophers ; for even thoſe who by their 
deepeſt Reſearches cou'd not find out the 
Almighty to Perfection, who were perſuaded 
that in him we live, and move, and have our 
Being, but cou'd not decide whether he were 


a Principle ſeparate from the Univerſe, or the 


vital Source of Life and Exiſtence diffuſed 
thro' the Whole, even 259% aſſerted and ad- 
mired his Providence. 

A GREAT Aſtronomer and Mathematician 
concludes his Conſtruction of Aratus Sphere 
with this remarkable Doubt, and its Solu- 


tion. There is a Queſtion put, ſays he, whe- 


ther Jup1TER (the ſupreme God) be ma- 


© terial, or an active Principle; whether he 


© be a Living Soul animating the World, or 


© a pure Intelligence, or ſome ſuperior Power 


© far exalted above the Heavens, and by Na- 
* ture immoveable? As for Aratus he has 
mentioned the Name of Jupiter in the com- 
mon Acceptation, as the Bajis of Being, and 
Foundation of the Univerſe But one of two 
is certain, That either the all-diſpoſing Pro- 
evidence of the Deity reaches and acts thro' 

B b 4 * the 
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Let.19.* the WRor x, and that his Eſſence, extend- 
—v— ing throughout, is the Bond of its Union; 


or, that he is a ſeparate Being acting accord- 
ing to the Names given him by the Anci- 


to Gop) to point out his Perfeftions: They 
call him generative and parental Jove, ſo- 
cial, ſupplicative, regal, governing, friendly, 


and hoſpitable, the Counſellor, the Thunderer, 


the Deliverer, and ſuch like: Or, in more 
* intelligible Terms, JuP1TER, the Source of 
Being, the Bond of Relations, and Director 
of Birth; the Author of Society, the Hearer 
© of Prayer, the Governor of Kings and Na- 
« tions, the Preſident of Friendſhip, the Pro- 


* tector of the Stranger, the Inſpirer of Coun- 


ſel, and firſt Cauſe of whatever happens in 
© the natural or moral World b.“ His al- 
mighty Hand holds the unerring Ballance that 
weighs the Fates; and hard by his Throne, 
on Right and Left, ſtand the two inexhauſt- 
ed Urns, the one filled with Good Fortune 
and Happineſs, the other with Misfortune and 
Miſery, Out of theſe, this Father 'of Gods 
and Men, mixes to every Mortal his Doſe of 
Life; and as he tempers the deſtined Draught, 
ſo are their Days embittered with Diſaſters, or 
flow ſerene in Eaſe and Proſperity l. From 
its Pedeſtal hangs the wond'rous Chain of Gold, 

that 
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ents, (who aſcribed the Good of every Event 
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that binds the Planets to their Spheres, and Let. 19. 
ſuſpends the Sea, and Earth, and Air, and 


all they contain, inſeparably linked to his eter· 
nal Throne . 

Tus Pictures, drawn by the Pe | 
of the divine Providence, are too lively and 
ſtriking to need any Explication : - But it is 
with Diffidence that I enter upon the Sequel 
of my Enterprize, to tranſmit the Concep- 
tions, or copy the Stile of the Language 
judged worthy to be ſpoken by the Gods, 


eſpecially on ſuch a Subject as the Creation and 


Government of the World : Let me attempt 
it, upon two equitable Conditions: Firſt, that 
you remember where it was the great Philo- 
ſopher lived and wrote— among a giddy Peoe 
ple, nurſed in Ignorance, drunk with Power, 
and jealous of their national Superſtitions — : 
Next, that you make a large Allowance to 
me, beyond what Timæus aſks, before he en- 
ter upon his exalted Theme, 


SPEECH, ſays he, ' ſhould bear ſome Pro- 


portion to the Subjes : But as no Words can 


fully expreſs their Eſſence, or reach their Sub- 
ſtance and internal Nature, we muſt be con- 
tent if we can deliver ſome Likeneſi or Image, 
ſuch as may convey a Shadow or Semblance 
of the Truth, If therefore, my Friend! of 
the numberleſs Doctrines which many have 


advanced 
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Let.19.* advanced concerning the Nature of the 
WY> © Gops, and Creation of the World, we are 
© not able to make out an exact and conffent 


© Scheme, you muſt not be ſurprized, but be 
« pleaſed if we can reach a probable one; re- 

© membering, that both I who ſpeak, and you 
© who hear and judge, .have no divine, but 

an imperfect human Nature; whom it there- 
* fore becomes, upon ſach high Subjects, to 
© reſt ſatisfied with probable Accounts, without 
* moroſe Enquiry into the Matter, 

LET us THEN DECLARE, for what Rea- 
ſon the Author of Being and Creator of the 
World, at firſt compoſed the wond'rou 
Frame ? 

Hx 18 600D :— But r or ILL-w1iLL 


is in no reſpec incident to the Goop: Exempt 
from theſe it was his Will, that all Things 


ſhould be made as like to Hinſeſ/ as poſſible. 
With this Intention, finding all viſible Mar- 
TER, not in a State of Reſt; but toſſed to and 
fro, in a wild irregular Motion, He- firſt 
brought Order out of Confuſion, as the pre- 
ferable State. For it was and is utterly im- 
poſſible, that the 30% of Beings ſhould produce 
that Thing which is not the 6% and faireft 
the 8 admit of. Wherefore contem- 
plating, he ſaw, that even among material 
Objects, nothing void of Thought could, in 
whole or in part, ever compare for Excellency 

with 
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with what was poſſeſſed of Intelligence ; and er 
then, that it was impoſſible Thought ſhould — 


reſide in any Subſtance but in Mind or Spirit. 


He therefore endow'd a Mind with Intelli. 


gence, and conjoining that Mind to the im- 
menſe material Frame, he finiſhed the mighty 


Work, the Fabric of the World, with the 


higheſt Beauty and Perfection of which its 
Nature was capable, 

Tuus, in a probable way of Reaſoning, we 
muſt needs conclude, that the Univerſe is, 
in truth, ad animated thinking Subſtance, fo 
formed by the Fore-knowledge of Go v.“ 


Then the Philoſopher proceeds to give an Ac- 


count of the Compoſition of the Elements, 
of the Formation of the Heavens, of the ſphe- 
rical Figure of the Univerſe, and of the har- 
monie Proportions concurring in the Produc. 
tion of the immaterial thinking Subſtance 


which animates the WwoLs. This, as its 


Father who begot it, perceived to be ſelf- 
moved and ſelf- ſubſiſtent, and the Image of 
the eternal Gods, he approved and was glad, 


and went on to liken it ſtill more to the ori- 
ginal Madel. Wherefore as it is an eternal 


animated Subſtance, he reſolved to render the 


whole Creation, as far as poſſible, the ſame. 
But fince the Nature of an immortal Sub- 


ſtance cannot be perfectly adapted to gene- 


rated Matter, the great Architect contrived a 


certain | 
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| Let.19.certain moving Semblance of endleſs Duration. 
| 9 Having therefore put the Heavens in order 
| 
| 


(Duration or Eternity continuing till the ſelf. 
ſame individual Thing) he framed a progreſ. 
five Imitation of it, perpetually enereaſing by 
Number and Quantity, which we call T1Mz!. 
For Days, and Nights, and Months, and Nears, 
(all Parts of Tie) did not exiſt until the 
Heavens were made, and were by him or. 

dained to co-exiſt along with the Heavens 
| how ſoon they were ſet a going. It is true 
that Men, when they ſpeak of Paſt and Fu- 
| ture, improperly and inadvertently apply theſe 
| Parts of created Time to eternal Duration: 
But in ſound Reaſon, we can with Propriety 
| only ſay, of the latter, that 1T 18 while it 
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! So our plaintive Port : 
| The long deſtined Hour 
| From everlaſting Ages growing ripe, 

| That memorable Hour of wond'rous Birth, 

When the dread Sire on Emanation bent 
And big with Nature, rifing in his Might 
Called forth Creation. Then Tius firſt was born, 
By Godhead ſtreaming thro' a thouſand Worlds. 
| And with ſtill greater Maſtery and higher Colouring, 
* From the great Days of Heaven, 
6 From old Eternity's myſterious Orb 

Was Ti cut off, and caſt beneath the Skies; 

The Skies which watch him in his new Abode, 

Meaſuring his Motions by revolving Spheres, 

| TI hat horologe Machinery divine: 
| Hours, Days, and Months, and Years, his Children, play 
Like numerous Wings around him as he flies; 

Or rather as unequal Plumes, they ſhape 

His ample Pinions, ſwift as darted Flame 

To gain his Goal, to reach his ancient Neſt, 

And join a new ETzzntiTr, his Sire, 

In his /=marab:lity to reſt. 
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was, and it will be, ſhould be ſolely applied Let.19. 
to progreſſive Exiſtence, proceeding Step bj 


. in Time, For theſe Expreſſions (it was, 
and it will be) denote ſucceſſive Movements: 
But the other (Eternal Duration or Exiſtence) 
is for ever the ſame, indiviſible, immoveable, 
without poſſibility of its becoming elder or 
younger, or that it ſhould be ſaid to be wow 
paſt, or that it is yet fe come, In a word, 
nothing can be applied to it, which Genere- 
tion, or the receiving a Beginn of Exiſt- 
ence, makes us apply to ſenſible Objects; 
theſe laft being all Portions of Time, which 
revolves in ſucceſſive Periods, and only imi- 
fates ETERNITY,— 

TIME therefore began with the Heavens, 
that as they took Riſe together, they may be 
together diſſelved, if ſuch Difſolution ſhall ever 
happen. It was formed upon the Model of 
the ETERNAL NATuRE, and made as like to 
it as poſſible; the Model having exiſted for 
all Eternity, and the Copy being to exiſt for 
all Time, of which alone it can be ſaid, it 
Was, it is, and it will be hereafter. Such then 
being the Decree and Purpoſe of Gop con- 


cerning the Formation of Time, the Sun was 


produced, and the Moon, and the other five 
Stars commonly called Planets (Wanderers) 
in order to generate TIME, and to divide and 


preſerve its Numbers. Their ſeveral Bodies 
| were 
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Let, 19. were firſt formed by God, and then placed in 
ae Orbits which they were ſeverally to de- 


ſcribe, ſeven in Number as they are ſeven; 

the Moon in the Orbit neareſt, the Earth; the 
Sun in that next above it; the Morning Star, 
and that conſecrated to Mercury, he ordained 
to circumyolve with equal Velocity as the Sur, 
but with a contrary Tendency ; whence it 
comes to paſs, that they frequently overtake, 
and are overtaken in the ſame Place by one 
another, both the Sun, and Mercury, and the 
Morning Star. As for the other Planets, if 
one were to treat of them all, and account for 
their Movements, it would exceed the Bounds 
for which they are here-mentioned. 

THEN the Pythagorean proceeds to rehearſe 
ſome of the Cauſes and Conſequences of their 
Motions—and particularly their being anima- 
ted with living Souls, capable of receiving 
and executing their Creator's Command : He 
mentions the Production of Light in the ſe- 
cond Orbit; the Generation of Day and Nigbt, 
of Months and Years; and the grand Period of 
the Revolution, when all the heavenly Bo- 
dies return to their firſt Starting-place, and in 
the ſame Order they were at firſt whirled off, 
begin their Circumvolutions anew, After that 
he deſcribes the Creation of the remaining 

animated 
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animated Parts of the Univerſe. They were Let. 19. 
to be of four Sorts. Firſt, the celeſtial Race. 


of the Gods; next, the pinioned Inhabitants 
of the Sky ; then the watery Shoals in the li- 
quid Element ; and, laſtly, the Animals of 
the dry Land, After explaining the igneous 
Compoſition of the firſt, whom he calls vi- 
ble and begotten Gods, he ſubjoins the cele- 
brated Paſſage already mentioned ®, That 
* as for the other Deities (beſides theſe hea- 
venly Bodies) it was above his Capacity 
to deſcribe their Natures, or comprehend 
their Generation: But that we muſt believe 
thoſe inſpired Perſons, who, as they them- 
ſelves ſay, are Deſcendants of the Gods, and 
who, ſome way or other, have come at a 
clear Knowledge of their Progenitors. No 
matter tho* what they ſay be deſtitute of 
probable or neceſſary Proofs: We cannot re- 
fuſe our Aſſent to theſe Children of the 
Gods, both as they profeſs to relate their 
Family Concerns, and likewiſe in due Obe- 
* dience to the Laws. - But the great CRE A- 
ToR having finiſhed the Production of his ce- 
leſtial Progeny, called them all together, and 
ſpoke in this Manner: | 
« Gops of the Gods ! whoſe Maker I _ 

* and Author of your Powers, which pro 

, ceeding from Me, if I fo will, ſhall never 


« be 
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- 9. be diſſolved! Whatever hath been tyed, can 
— « be unlooſed; but to undo what has been 


« well done, or deſtroy an harmonious Frame, 
« is malicious and evil, Wherefore, as you 
tt have once received a Being, immortal in- 


| * deed, or indiſſolvable, you are not; yet 


« ſhall you never be diſſolved, nor taſte the 
« Deſtiny of Death; my unchangeable Will 
« being a greater and more authentic Security 
« than the Bonds of Life, in which you were 
* bound at your Creation, Now then at- 
« tend and learn what I appoint and enjoin. 
« Three Species of mortal Creatures are yet 


ce to be made: While theſe are wanting, the | 


ce Heaven will be imperfect, which would not 
it contain every Kind of living Creature, as it 
© muſt do to be entirely compleat. But were 


under my Hand the Sources of Life, they 
<« muſt likewiſe prove immortal, and be on 
% Level with the Gods, In order therefore 
ic that they may both be mortal, and that the 
(„ Wnolx may indeed be compleat, do you, 
<« according to your Natures, undertake the 
« Work, and imitating. my Pawer in the 
« Production of yourſelves, finiſh the Ani- 
« mal Creation, As for that Part which 
« is to be ſtiled immortal and divine, and 
* which will be the leading Principle in ſuch 
« of them as always wiſh to follow Ricnr 


* and Us, that I myſelf will create, and de- 
liver 
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« mortality, form and generate Animals, nou- 


e riſh them with Food, and receive them to 
%, your Boſom when fallen to Decay.” | 


| Tarvs nx $PoKE: —and turning again to 
the eternal CRATER, in which he had mix- 
ed and tempered the Soul of the Univerſe, he 
poured on the Remains of the celeſtial Crea- 
tion, and mixing them together nearly after 
the ſame manner, but not now ſo pure and 
genuine as before; nor all equally ſo, but of a 
firſt, ſecond, and third Alloy, he compounded 
the mighty Maſs, and diſtributed Minds equal 
in number to the Stars ——a Mind to every 


Star; in which having placed them as it were 


in a Chariot, he ſhewed them the Nature of 
the WroLz of Trincs, and fixed their ir- 
revocable Laws. Firſt, that one common Ori- 
gin ſhould be allotted to all, that no one 
might have leſs than another at the Hands 
« of his Maker; but that when they were 
* diſſeminated: each into the Organ of Time 
© (heavenly Body) proper to them, they ſhould 
produce the moſt religious and God-like of 
mortal Creatures, Man. But as the human 
* Nature was to be twofold, the better Sex was 
to be called the Male. And ſince they were 
of courſe to be tranſplanted into Bodies, now 
in Contact, and now at a diſtance from ſur- 

Ce * rounding 
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te liver over to you: Then, for what remains, Let, 19. 
« do you, inter weaving the Mortal with In- 
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rounding Objects, in the firſt place one ge- ; 


neral Senſe muſt be natural to all, eſpecially 
a Perception of external Violence : Next, 
mutual Lovs, but mixed with Pleaſure and 


Pain; and along with theſe Fear and An- 


ger, with all their Conſequences, and all their 
Contraries. Theſe Paſſions, if they can com- 
mand, they ſhall live in Juſtice and Felicity 
but if commanded by them, in Wrong and 


Miſery : And whoſoever lives well his allot- 


ted Time, ſhall after Death return to the 
Habitation of his congenial Star, and there 
lead a bleſſed Life; but failing, he muſt at 
next, Birth aſſume the Female Nature. Both 
Male and Female, after a thouſand Years, 
ſhall by Lot enter upon a ſecond State, and 
chuſe what kind of Life each pleaſes to lead; 


| when it ſhall ſometimes happen, that a 


human Soul ſhall come to animate a wild 
Beaft ; and if even there it do not refrain 
from its wonted Wickedneſs, it ſhall, at the 
various Turns of Birth, always change to 
that Species of a Brute, whoſe Manners it 
laſt copied: Nor ſhall it ever be diſintang- 
led, and arrive at the End of its Sufferings, 
until it hath performed an equal Period to 
that in which it contracted its Droſs and 
Dregs, the Cauſe of its Deformity; and 
then having maſtered by Reaſon the .irra- 


tional tumultuous Appetites ariſing from 


0 Fire 
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© Fire and Water, Earth and Air, it re-attain Let. 19. 


© the purer Species of its jir/t and beſt . 
© ſtence.” 


Tas eternal Laws of Being and Happineſe 
thus eſtabliſhed, that the Creator might be free 
of the Evil incident to the Creature, he diſſemi- 
nated the Mixps he had made; ſome into the 
Sun, ſome into the Moon, . ſome into the other 
Members of TIM R: And after their Diſſemina- 
tion, he em powered the recent Deities to form 
mortal Bodies, and whatever was to be joined 
with the human Soul. This, and all that enſues - 
upon their Conjunction, they are to frame. and 
govern in the beſt and moſt excellent manner 
poſſible, that the mortal Creature may not 
prove the Source of Evil to itſelf. And now 
the CRx Aron, having thus ordained all Things, 
remained in his fr/? Eſtate, worthy of his 
Nature; while his Sons obſerving their Pa- 
rent's Command, and receiving at his Hand 
an immortal Principle of a mortal Creature, 
| imitated their Maker ; and borrowing a Par- 
ticle from each of the four Elements, Fire, 

Water, Earth and Air, which they were again 
8, 
* to repay, they fitted them e l and cre- 
d ated Man, 


d WuzrTHER PLATO drew his Doctrine 
a- concerning theſe inferior Gods, Intelligences 
m animating the Sun, Moon, and Planets, im- 
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Let. 19. mediately from ChAL DEA (where they had 
them ranged into 


Thrones, Domi nions, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, 


and confidered them as Attributes and Emana- 
tions of the ſupreme Being!) or whether it was 
traced back from the firſt Ideas of his national 


Religion to their eaſtern Source, is at preſent of 


little Importance, The Queſtion that calls 
our Attention, and ariſes from the Subject, is, 


How natural it muſt be in conſequence of 


ſuch Doctrine, for blind Devotion to lead 
Men into Star- Worſbip, even while the Unity 
of the M High God was demonſtrated by 
the Zabians, and the Eternity and unchange- 
able Godhead of the great CREATOR, was 
aſſerted by Pythagoras and Plato? So true it 
© js, that new adopted Deities, from ſome Out- 
* ſkirts of the Scheme, make way for a Mul- 
* tiplication of Myſteries, and that for a Re- 
« lapſe into Ignorance and Credulity. This 
affects not only the bewildered Bulk of Man- 
kind, but even thoſe who profeſs to follow a 
more refined Plan, and to practiſe the ſub- 


limeſt Piety. For many Ages after Plato, 


8 
Ne rial, the Fix E or Licit of Gov. 89 
Gabriel, the STRENGTH of Gop. INT Abdiel, the Sxx- 
vant of Gov, INI Michael, wno is Lixs Gop? And in 


the Book aſcribed to Enoch (which ſeems to have been a Chal- 
dean Allegory of the World, as Sanchuniathon's is a Phenician) 
the chief Angel is S EME xas, the prime Servant of G o v Ude 


the Sun, AMARIEIL, the WorpD of Gon. ARrakier,s the 


MaxsHAL of God. RauIEL, the Arcutr of Go p, the 
EKHBOAOE of the Greeks, &c. The Fezvs make frequent men- 
tion of — after the Babyloniſß Captivity, 
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his Followers continued to teach nearly the Let. 9. 
fame Doctrine concerning the Deity: But inn 


later Times ſome great Proficients in his Phi- 
loſophy, ſeem, I ſay ſeem, to have ſubſtituted 
the Power of the Sun to that of a ſupreme 
Minp and eternal PRoviDENCE *. 

Tuis is that alluring Worſhip of the grand 
Luminary, the Source of Light and Life in 
the material World, which I obſerved was 
the wideſt ſpread and of the longeſt Conti- 


nuance, It is not confined to our Hemi- 


ſphere ; it reaches round the Globe, and co- 
extends with the human Race; there being 
hardly a People who, at ſome Time or other, 
have not paid Homage to his all-chearing 
Ray. Take one curious Inſtance of a great 

Nation, who are at this Day ſolar Idolaters. 
In North America there is a fine Country, 
lying between thirty-three and thirty-ſeven 
Degrees of North Latitude, It is a vaſt Val- 
ley, bounded on the. Eaſt and North by a 
Chain of high Mountains called the Apalates; 
by the barbarous Province of Tagouzſta, or 
Tegeſta, on the South; and on the Weſt by 
the Rio del Spirito ſanto (which they call 
Hitanachi) and ſome little Hills that lie be- 
tween it and the Cofakites. The preſent In- 
habitants of this Country, have no Records 
but Tradition : They have the Complexion, 
. Hair, and particularly the Eyes of 
C 3 the 
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Let. 19. tho moſt northern Tartars z as alſo a great 

> Reſemblance of their Manners, Language, 

and Government, Two Tribes, the Houſa- 

mins and Elamins, wander yet through the 

Wilds of Florida, in the Tartar-Faſhion, ' The 

reſt were perſuaded by their Paracouſſe (Prince) 

MayRrpoc to ſettle in Apalachia, about nine 

\ or ten Days Journey from the Sea, with which 

they communicate by means of the Hitanacbi, 

which diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of 
Mexico, 

TAE APALAKITES, planted in a happy 
Soil, ſoon taſted the Sweets of good Order 
and Policy. They turned populous, ſent Cos 
| lonies ſouthward, and were, in their Turn, 

attacked by the northern Co/akites, Part of 
theſe coaleſced with the Apalakites, and Part 
having been expelled, wandered down to the 
8ca-Coaſt, paſſed over into the Antilles, and 
were termed Caraibes, that is, Strangers, or 
Warriors added to the Nation. As for their 
Religion, the Apalakites, and moſt Part of the 
| Americans, worſhip the SUN, whoſe Beams 
they believe to be of ſuch Vigtue, as to give 
Life and Motion to every living Thing: 
From bim, they ſay, the various Species of 
. Animals draw Vigour and Health, the Hills 
and Vales their Fruitfulneſs, and the World 
itſelf its Stability and Duration, Their daily 
Worſhip is _ and pure; they Gand — 
t 
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the Door of their Houſe ; they ſalute him mot. 


his Riſing, and ſing Hymns to his Praiſe, wv 
On ſolemn Days, inſtead of putting Beaſts to 
Death in Honour of the Source of Life, they 
burn Perfumes, and celebrate in Songs his 
Glory and Beneficence, This is accompanied 
with Alms to the Poor, and ſuch Preſents to 


their Jaouùs (Prieſts) who are likewiſe their 


Phyficians, as are neceſſary for their Subſiſt - 
ence, Their grand Temple is a ſpacious 
Cavs of wond'rous Form and Extent, on 
the Top of Mount Olaimi, about three Miles 


diſtant from MxtLiLoT, the Capital of the 


Province of Bemarin, and the royal Seat. 
Nok was the Doctrine of Man's Creation 
by the Gops, confined to Aſia or Greece; it 


came northward with the Deſcendants. of 
the Tartar Tribes that over-ran Exarope, the 


Goths and Vandals*.  * The Gops, ſaid theſe 


Northerns, made the firſt Man of an A.. 


© Tree, and called him Askur (sc) and his 
Wife Embla (Embla), They were at firſt 
©. lifeleſs Lumps, without Speech or Motion 
© until three of the celeſtial Race, mighty 
and mild Jegars (Aſers) coming to a cer- 
tain Place, found the wretched t and 
Emblg lying helpleſs on the Beach. Breath 
they had not, nor Blood - neither had they 
6 Reaſon, nor a beautiful Face, Opix gave 
Cc 4 them 
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6 them Breath, HE NIR Reaſon, and Lopun 


. — 


gave Blood, and a beautiful Face (.“ 

Ir muſt be allow'd that Philoſophy and Ro. 
ligion make not always a good Aſſociation; 
yet I cannot recolle& any one Inſtance of 
Learning's having flouriſhed in a Nation, with- 
out introducing the Belief of one ſupreme Be- 
Ing among its prime Favorites. Keep the 
Reſtriction ſteadily in View, that it is 55 the 
Heathen Nations I ſpeak, and you may con- 
fider them as moſt religious, or rather as moſt 

fincere in their Religion, when they are moſt * 
fimple and virtuous in their Manners ;—not in 
the higheſt Meaning of the Expreſſion, but 
leaning to that Part of Virtue we call So- 
briety and Innocence: But they are puręſt in 
their Belief at the Period of their greateſt 
 Knowlege ; which however belongs only to 
a choſen Few, and can never extend to the 
Generality of an idolatrous People. Plutarch, 
in one of his Treatiſes, ſpeaking of a future 
State, tells, That when Philoſophy was at its 
Height in Athens, a comic Writer, the cele- 
brated Menander, with two or three Lines of a 
Play, had filled all Greeze with Terror and 
Superſtition, Great muſt his Character have 
been, and no leſs their Credulity | Human 
Life is the verieſt Proteus in the World, 
The Manners of Men and Nations are in à 
| perpetual Flux their WT, Cuſtoms, and 
Religion, 
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Mythology, firſt the grand Key, © That the 


Aßect of Things, that pleaſing Proportion, 
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Religion, like their Habits, are ever ſhifting Let. 19. 


Modes; and, as the humorous Poet ſays, —— 


— natural, now ſtrange; 
Subject to Time, and W him, and ſlippery Change, 


But, with his Permiſſion, that Inſtability i is 
not wholly owing to Caprice: Could we trace 


their Hiſtory, unravel their Politics, and com- 


pare Circumſtances and Conjunctures, we 
would find that the Neceſiity of their Affairs, 
in the various Turns of their F ner * \ 


duced the Variation. ©; 


Tut CIRCLE, My Friend le 


my Promiſe is fulfilled ; the Opinions of the 


ANCTIENTS concerning the Riſe and Govern- 
ment of the World, are faithfully ſet before 
you. You have, in the general Plan of 


Powers producing, and Parts compoſing. 
the Univerſe, were their greateſt Gonpsz 
and then the Our-Lines direQing to the pe- 
culiar Nature of their ſeveral Deities. Shou'd 
we deſcend lower, and enquire into all their 
Attributes, Rites, and Operations, the Detail 
would be endleſs, and not very ſatisfactory. 
Who can pretend to aſcertain the particular 


or faſcinating Species, that every ſpeculative 
Man, of a different Country and Character, 
took for a View of the Divinity? Leſs Rill 
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3 .can we be abſolutely ſure of their Symbols 
— and Ceremonies, depending upon the deep- 


laid Deſigns of a Prieſt, or the heated Ima- 
gination of a Poet. The minute Applica- 
tion muſt be therefore left, as Religion was, 
of old, to every one's own particular Turn and 
Extent of Capacity, 
NATURE is yuLL. or WonDERs - 
Operations are marvellous; her Proportions 
divine; their Effects are ſtriking and power- 
ful; and the finer the Genius, — the wider 
the Underſtanding, the more lively are the 
Senſations of her ſilent Beauties, But ac- 
cording to the infinite Varieties of the hu- 
man Mind, both as different in itſelf, and 
more diverſified by the various Modes of 
Education, Climate, Accidents, and Train of 
Life, ſo different are our Conceptions of 
Nature, and of the Powers and Connexions 
that influence Mankind, | 
Now, Time was when each of theſe 
Powers, and every Type and Reſemblance of 
them, was deified; when their mutual De- 
pendencies, Sympathies, Antipathies, and 
chief Operations, figured either as Steps of a 
Pedigree in the Genealogy of the Gops; or 
as War in Heaven, —Plots and Counter-plats 
among the jarring Deities, which were ſome- 
times amicably adjuſted, and ſometimes ended 
in fuch fatal Cataſtrophies as Caſtrations, 
Uſur- 
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Uſurpations, and Impriſonment; — not told Let. 19. 
alike in every Nation; — but differently, a 
the Cauſes above-mentioned made them ſtrike 
differently upon the Mind of the Patriarch, 

Prieſt, or Lawgiver, that modelled the In- 
fant- State: — While above them' all, 


The P OET's Eye, in a Ane Frenzy i 
Did glance from Heaven to Earth, ram 
Earib to Heaven; 

And as Imagination bodied forth 

The Forms of Things unknown, the Poet's Pen 
Turn d them to Shape, and gave to airy Notbing 
A local Habitation and a Name. 
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ing of ancient Fables, ibid, 


LzTTzx III. Hzad of Homer before the Ex- 


QUIRY into his Life and Writings, 11. His 
Loo, 12, Perceptions of Faces, - Poet's Look, 
ibid. Virgil's, Heſiod's, Dante's, ibid, Pe- 
trarcha's, Taſſo's, Guarini's, La Fontaine's, 
Bembo's, 13. The Azolains, 14. Look of a 
Satyriſt, ibid, Phyſiognomy, 15. Socrates's 
Eyes, ibid. Impreſſion at firſt Sight, 16. 

LT TIM IV. Efe#s of Company, 17, Carica- 
tures of Faces, 18, 1 

LzrTER V. Love of Tales, 21. Foundation of 
Phyfiognony, 22—24. Story of Xenocrates and 
Polemo, 25, 26. Certainty of Phyfiognomy, 27, 
Uſe of it, 28. Charatter of Plotinus, 29, Hh 
amazing Capacity, o, 31. Arts founded on 
Phy/iognomy, ibid. Drawing, Dutch Drolls, Har- 
lequin, Dramatic Poetry; Hiſtory - Painting, 
Mythology, 32, 33. No genuine Head of 
Homer extant, 344. . | 

LeTTER VI. Plan of the Enquiry into the 
Life and Writings of Homer, 35, 36. What it 
' included, 37. Slippery, and why, 38, 39. Com- 
mon Way of Reading, 39, 40. 


LETTER 


| MME A&A 
LETTER VII. Emblematical Drawings ob/care, 
41, 42. Firſt Plate of the Enqui&y, &c. ex- 

plained, 43,—Criticiſed, 44. Prometheus making 
Man, 45. Wretched State of Mankind without 
him, 46—48. _— Mythology, ibid. Cre- 
ation of the World allegorized, 49. Explained, 

ZO=—5 3, 4m 6: | | 

LI 1 VIII. Second Plate, Pan, 54. His 
Perſon, Birth, Parentage, Reed, 55. Pythagoric 
Numbers, 56. Oath, 57. Pan, why in Love 
with Ee no, ibid. God of Shepherds, 58. VasTa 
likewiſe double, ibid. Oroſmades Serapis, 60, 
A. Boaſt of William the Conqueror, 61, Gops 
differently view'd, 62, Vulgar, prone to Super- 
* e 3. The Wiſe to Symbols, 64. Hymn to 

AN, . | | k 
LeTTzR IX, My THoLooy bewitching, 68. 

A Preſervative, 69, Definition of Mythology, 70. 

Simpleſt a Metaphor, ibid, The World's a Stage, 

parapbraſed, ibid, EA; rRNA metaphorical, 71. 

Fsop, inimitable, ibid. PraTo's Reftriffions 

of Fable, 72. Demoſthenes and Agrippa's Apo- 
| logues, 73, 74. Livy criticiſed, ibid. Parable 
of Totham, 75. Material Mythology, 76. Ritual 

ſythology, 77. Eleuſinian Mypertes, ibid. Py- 


thagoric Fun 78. Mythology's allegorical 


Ron x, 79 Her Perſon, Attitude, Symbols, At- 
tendants, &c. 80, 81, $2. 

Lir TIR X. VII II 7% Soul of the World, 83. 
Cbaracter of an amiable Friend, ibid. Hzs10D's 
Adareſs to the Muſes, 84. The Creation of the 

World in their Anſwer, 85. Chief Gops of the. 

Ancients explained, 86—92, Turned to a regu- 
lar Account of the Creation, by Dr. TuomMas 
Bux NET, 94—97. Production of Animals by 
the recent EARTH, 98. Caution of the.;Stoics, 

98. Their Philoſophy from Strabo, 9g, Riſe of 

the Univerſe and Formation of Animals, according 

x | F 
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to Hippocrates, 100, 101. Learned Arabs Un« 


believers in Is A Mu, 102. An Iſland producing. 
Men, and Trees bearing Women, ibid. Forma- 
tion of a Body in fermenting Clay, 103, Influx 
of the Soul from Gop, 104, 105. Origin of 
Animals according to Moss, 106. Irradiation 
of ETHER, 107. Incubation of the Spirit of 
OD, 108, Golden Age from Hzs10D, 109. 
Believed and minutely deſcribed, 110—114. A 
World without Prometheus, 115. Two apocry- 
phal Lines in Homer, 116. Encomium of Dr, 
Tromas Burnzr, 117. 
LITTER XI. ExTHUSLASMu in Mythology, 119, 
Two Antigotes, ibid. Her Pliableneſs, 120. Her 
eldeſt Daughter, ibid. Examples from the gayer 
Paſſions : Love, ill-grown and dwarfiſh, 121. 
An Oracle to make bim thrive, ibid. Depends on 
bis Brother's Life, 122. Raiſes Diſcord in Hea- 
wen, ibid. His Wings clipt, and baniſhed, 123. 
 Lamented, ibid. Invoked by Euripides, 124. Has 
two Bows, 125. Compoſed of Contraries accord- 
ing to Alexis, 126. Double or triple Repreſen- 
tations of the Gops, 127. ConTENT1ON and 
Love in the Chaos, ibid. Mundane Eco, 128. 
Reſemblance, 129, Orphic Ecc, 130. Ductiliiy 
of FABLE, 131. ED 
EeTtTBR XII. Two Sources of Theology, 132. 
NaTuRe the Scripture of the Heathens, ibid. 
Neglected by the Chriſtians, ibid. Studied by 
Bacon, Boyle, Newton, &c. 133. Birth of 
Jupiter uncertain, 134. Variations in all Reli- 
gions, 135. Rival Temples on Moriah and Ge- 
rizzin, 136. Claſbing Accounts of Rhea's Deli- 
very reconciled, ibid. Jupiter's Birth ſettled the 
rolling Chaos, 137. Tartarus, the Dwelling of 
Japetus and Saturn, ibid. Jacos Benm's Ri/e 
ef the Univerſe, 138. Double Notion of Jupiter, 
and Import of his Name, ibid. PHERECYDES 
| SyRlus, 


* we W es RD ES TEIN 


Syr1vs, his Summary of the Creation, 139. Ja- 
x us appears to Ovid, 140. What he is? 141, 
Settlement of the Honours of the Gops, 142. 
Jovs, a plaſtic Fire, according to Zeno, ibid. 
ETHzeR, or pure inviſible Fire, deſcribed by Dr. 
Berkely, 143. AIR, or Juno, by the ſame, 
144. Jovz's Transformations, Adulteries, and 
Broils with his Spouſe accounted for, 146. Juno 
becomes a Virgin once a Year, ibid. Jovz's con- 
tradictory Epithets explained, 147. APoOLLo's 
148. Dr. RienhARD Meap de Imperio Solis 
& Lunæ, ibid. Powers of Muſic and Poetry, 
149. Bacchic Paſſion, 150. MA RSY AS ex- 
plained, ibid. The Musks mend Apollo's Tyre, 
I51, | 


Lavonk XIII. I:t-Humov r raiſed by 


Elections, 152. Flatiery, a mean Vice, ibid. 
Vulgar Gentlemen, 153. Viriue, graced by 
Politeneſs, ibid. Happineſs of Life conſiſts not 


in the Lengtb of it, 154, The Doctor of 


Derry, ibid. Cowardice keeps Men from Vir- 
tue, 155. Gaiety inſeparable from Worth, ibid. 
Character of a vicious Wit, 156. Men of Plea- 
ſure, Drudges, 157. Ancient Debauchee, ibid. 
Vice ſickly and inconſiſtent, 158. The Supreme 
RuLe of Happineſs, 159. Simple, 160, In- 
ward Monitor delcribed, 161. Method of at- 


raining the ' higheſt Felicity, 162. Pizrce 


PLowMan's Maxim, 163. Paſſions cheat us, 
ibid. Superſtition, 164. Gop's moſt auguſt 
Temple, ibid. PLEASURE and Pain linked by 
the Ends, 165. Co 

ETTER XIV. PRroFicitncy in Mythology, 166. 
Pan's double Deſcent, ibid. HoukR's Au- 
thority rejected, ibid. Paus Av TAS @ Low- 
Churchman, 167. Oxyntvus's Hymns, preferred 
to HomzR's, 168, Genuine, ibid. Prona- 


pides, his Protocoſmus, 169, Hzs10D corrupts 


| the 


184. Boſſu, ibid. 


the old Divinity, ibid. Unlucky Poet addreſ. 


ſing Diana, ibid. A Scots Divine, ibid. De- 
luſive Rule of judging ſacred Matters, 170. 


Mr. Bay's Maxim, ibid. Mythology ſpoiled by 
hiſtorical Perſons, 171. Simple, the beſt, ibid. 
Saturn's youngeſt Son KAIbOE, ibid. Venus, 


her Retinue, 172. Ex RAS 4 Baſtard, 173. 


Ancient Theology according to Plutarch, ibid, 
Pameno preferable to Homer, ibid. Ecvy- 
TIAN Gods, 174. GRECIAN, ibid. Allegory, 
a convenient Screen, 175, MERcvuRyY's dou- 


ble Deſcent, ibid. Obſcene Figure of him, ibid. 


My THoLoGyY happily applied, 176. Firſt 
Source of Corruption in it, ibid. Second, 177. 
Tranſmiſſion of Religions, ibid. Gops identi- 


Fed, 178. Plutarch believed Bacchus was wor- 
ſhipped by the Jes, ibid. Firſt Poets, what ? 


ibid. Third Source of Corruption, ibid, Ari- 


flotle's Complaint againſt the early Poets, 179. 


Net#ar and Ambraſia, ibid. The Rear Gops 


of the Ancients, 180, 181. Plato's Regulation 


of Mythology, 182. Roman Poets, lependary, 
183. Juno EY employed by Virgil, 
Italian Epic Poets, miſcall 


Allegory, 185. 


LETTER XV. MEAxIN ds aſcribed to ancient 


Fables, conjectural, 186. Lord Bacon de Sapi- 
entia Veterum, ibid. Tradition in Mythology, 
187. Materia prima, or primary Subſtance, 
ibid. Firſt e, Myſtelogiſts, 188. 
FicTioNs, unintelligible, and why? 189. 
Clearing up, ibid. Origin of myſtic Names, 
190. Youngeſt of the GRACOERB married to 
Sleep, 191, Functions of the other /wwo, ibid, 
Loſs of 'I'RabiTIONS, 192. VarRo's Divi- 
ſion of Time applied to SATURN, ibid, Part 
of his Fable, dark, 193. Origin of Serpents 
erccted as Taliſmans, 194 Mankind, doci ; 

rather 


L 
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ratber ſtupid, 195. Senecas Complaint of the 
Jews, ibid. Irreparable Loſs of written Records, 
196. Jamblichus and Porphyry, ibid. Aſſocia- 
tion between Religion and Philoſophy, 197. Pok- 
PHYRY's, Letter to Anebo, 198. Anſwered by 
IaMBLICHUs, 199, Barbarous Names of the 
Gops, ib. Their Reaſons, ib. Their Power, 
200. GREEKs Innovators, 201. Iamblicbus's 
Miracles, 202. Inſtability of human Inſtituti- 
ons, 203. Examples from the greateſt Nations, 
ibid. Inveſtigation of Joſt Rites, 204. Preſer- 
ved even by Enemies, ibid. Eaſterns charate- 
rized, 205. Grectans fanciful, ibid. Power of 


Fiction, 206, Cyclic-Poets prevail over Truth, 
"RE 1 


ETTER XVI.“ Eunzukkus' Doctrine of the 


Gon: being all deified Mortals, 207. Its various 
Reception, ibid. reputed an Atheiſt, 208. fol- 
lowed. by the Fathers, ibid. Primary Gops 
ſprung from Cx aos, 209. Reformation of The- 
ology by the Platoniſts, 210. THEOGONIES, 
CosMOGONIES, and CosMOPOET As, long before 


| Platoniſm, 211. Heſjod's Pl Ax, 212. Orpheus 
 Hory Worp, ibid. Allegory came not late, ib. 


Requires a peculiar Genius, 213, Lord Verulam's 
Obſervation, ibid. GEN i us of the Eaſterns, 214. 


of the Weſterns, ibid. of the Fxxncn, accord- 
ing to Malezieux, Voltaire, and Rapin, ib. Mode 
of mortalixing TyPEsS, 215, Fontenelle's Re- 
mark on the Litterati, ibid. Abb BANIE RS 
Mythology, 216. Writ on a Suppeſition, 217. 
Mifled by a Greek Word, ibid. Endeavours to 
blacken Mythology, 218. Why? 219. Infected 
by the Biſhop of Meaxx, ibid. Parallel between 
that Prelate and the Biſhop of Cambray, 220. 
Mythology railed at TY former, ibid. His In- 


confibency, 


IN D E X. 

conſiſtency, 221. Extols the Poets, and explajng 
their Allegories, 222-224, Or1qen's deciſive 
Teſtimony, 225. Ecclefiaſtic Spite at ancient 
FaBLE, 226. Chief Reaſon of it gone, ibid. 
Continued by Ixfe#ion from the Fathers, 221, 
Evsz ius diſcards Allegory, 228, GrEeaoky 
of Naziazen, ridicules it, 229. St. AusTI1N dif 
tinguiſhes it, ibid. Faibers, why fond of Eunz- 
MERUS? 230. Dreſs up the ancient Temples as 
ſo many Towns, 231. Autbors of a vulgar Pre- 
judice, ibid, The GRAND DISTINCT ION, ibid. 
Mobzxxs go upon various Scents in Mythology, 
ibid. Various Sy/tems of Philoſophy, 232, M- 
HOLM a Labyrinth, ibid. A magic Mirror, 
233. Rejetts Uniformity, ibid. Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ingenious Criticiſm, 234. Reſemblance no 
Proof of Identity, 235. Reſemblance between 
Moss and Baccavs, 236. Between Moss and 
RomvLvs, 237. Mythical Barrier, 238. Ma- 
homet's Bridge Al- Sirat, 238. Claſhing Schemes 
of the Moderns, ibid. Of Gops of Hebrew Ex: 
traction, 239. Evidence ariſing from a Fable to 
fix a real Perſon, extremely ſlippery, 240. Sau- 
tox allegorized into a Sceptical Hero, ibid. Phi- 
liftins, Dogmatiſts, 241. Meaning of the Jau 
hone of an Aſi, ibid. Fable of S11.z8xvus contri» 
ved by the Devil, 242. . To profane Jacob's 
Prophecy, 43. That Prepbecy a perfit Riddle, 
244. Senn Eſau's Father-in-law, ibid. Search 
of Similitudes, iliuffove, 245, Three States of the 

World, ibid. Jewiſh Tabernacle a Mode! of the 
'Univerſe, 246. Gops of the Ancients of Fhree 
kinds, ibid. Had Voteries fitted to each, 101d. 
Pythageras, Anaxayoras, and Numa's Doctrine 
concerning Gop, _ Antiſtbenes, Xenopbanes, 
and Xenophoy's, 248. The Emperor Adrian“ 


TT TEX 
pure Worſhip, ibid. Ariſtotle's Definition of God, 
249. Plutarch and Varro not firſt-rate Divines, 
250. Varro's Creed, ibid. His Syſtem of triple 
Theology, 251, Plutarch a devout Commentator, 
252. Character of a conceited Bigot in Plato's 
EuTHyyPro, 254. Proſecutes his own Father 
, for Murther, 255. Thinks himſelf ſuperlatively 


holy, 256. Does it in Imitation of Jupiter and 


Saturn, 237. Believes their Story /itterally, 259. 
PalL As myſterious Robe, ibid. Explained from 
PraezrecyYDss of Syros, ibid. Duties of Life and 
real Religion, inſeparable, 260. 


LzTTER XVII. Oxtcrn and Arm of ancient 
MrrTnoLoeyr, 261. Often abuſed, ibid. No 
more than Mit, Religion, and Eloquence, 262, 
Inſtances of them all, ibid. Source of the 
Gods review'd, 263. ASTRONOMY and IDo- 


LATRY, Twins, ibid, Born in fine Climates and 


clear Skies, 264. CHALDREA, ibid. Riſe of Ido- 
— according to Rabbi Mosks Ben Maimon, 
ibid. Probiditions among the IR WS, 263. To 


ſtudy Mronomy, Statuary, or other Rites than 
their - ibid, To Reaſon 266, Origin of 


WWhoredom and Hereſy, 267. Rabbinic Inquj/ition, 
268, Treat Chriſtians as Schiſmatics, ibid. Com- 
mon Origin of Mythology and Philoſophy, 269. 
| Abraham educated in a dark Cave, ibid. Picture 
of the firſt Idolatry from Jos, 270. SOLAR» 
Wonsuir, enſnaring, ibid. No Wonder, ibid. 
Traced throughout the World, ibid, Anon1s aud 


' Vaunvy, 271. The A ria BAAL, Phenician 


BIIAI-sAMN, Egyptian OR us, ibid. The Ara- 
bien OvrRO-TALT, Perfian ORQUMADEL, and 
M1THRA$, 272, Tivo Gon only common to 
all Ec ver, ibid, _ Gods of the Peyfans, 

da and 
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and Arabs, 273. Of the Ethiopians, Grecians, ' 
Goths, and Scythians, 274. How multiplied, 
275. | Plato's Caution, ibid, Dii majorum & 
minorum GEN T1IUM, 276. The CABEIRIM, or 
Micnty Govs, 277. Their Origin and Num- 
ber, ibid. Lemnos and Samotbrace, 278. Import 
of their Myſteries from M. T. Cicero, ib. Their 
myſtic Names, Ax i EROS, AXIOKERSOS, Ax 10 
KERSA, and KApMILus, 279. Knowlege of 
Things the beſt Etymologiſt, ibid. CaBir-Gops 
Egyptian, 280. Children of Vulcan, ibid. 
Pigmies like their Father, ibid. Explication of 
their Natures and Names, 28 1. Familiarity de- 
ſtroys Admirat ion, 282. Mylterious Apparatus 
for the Cabir-Initiations, ibid. My r RHOLOOY 
not confined to Poets, 283. FABLE the firſt Garb 
of Wiſdom, ibid. Eſop, Nathan, Joab, Pilpay, 
284. Indiſpenſible in Politics, ibid. Triumphs 
in Theology, 285. Sanctified in Syria, ibid. Ori- 
gen, Philo, Tertullian, Type-finders, 286. Nece{- 
ſity of Allegory in Religion, ibid. Naked Truth, 
like the Sun ; Fable, like the RaIN-BOw, 287. 
Solemn Obſcurity, ſalutary in ſacred Matters, 
288, Not among real Proteftants, 289. END of 
religious Allegory, ibid. Numenius, Diageras, M. 
Attilius the Duumvir, 290. Ec ver the Mother 
of Myſteries, ibid. Firſt Poets, Theologues, 291. 
Held in high Veneration, particularly Hom ER, 
ibid. Even His rox tranſmitted in Fable, 292. 
Example from the Iliad, ib. Two from Xeno- 
phon's Azabafis, 293. Conjunction of Po TYR, 
Pa1t.osorhY, and LiEGISLATION, 294. i. 
and Wiſdom at Variance, ibid. Pr1esTs join 
Intereſts with the Poz T, 295. Terrify the 
Wicked with his Tales, ib. Uſe of Luſtretions 
and Proceſſions, 296. Dancing — Bacchanals — 
Tarantula 


IN D E X. 


_ Cunxs, 297. Their End and Inſtitution from 
Iamblichus, 298. The Phallus,—obſcene Forms, 
ibid. Paſſions ſtemmed; — better eluded, 299. 
Grecian Allegories, ib. Wiſe Judgment of Dio- 
myſius the Halicarnaſſean, 300. FaBLE a Fund of 


Morals, 301. An immoral Max, a monſtrous 


many-hbeaded Bx AST, 302. Proteus—the human 
Heart, 303. Power of Fable, ibid. Principle of 
Knowlege and Key of Nature, from M. LRAIB 
NITS, 204. From M. BxrNnitk, 30s. From 
Plato's TIM A Rus, 306. Eternal and immuta- 
ble Relations, 307. Divine NATUR I, Nx- 
CESS1TY, the FA Rs, 308. View of the Uxt- 


VERSE, 309. Ancient Philoſophers, why little 


underſtood ? ibid. Uſeleſoneſs of TRANSLAT1- 
oNS, ibid. Prophetical Stile, divinely enthufiaftic, 
8 Impoſſible to tranſlate, 311. A Poet three 

teps from Truth, a Tranſlator five, 312. Ama- 
zing Application of the Ancients, ibid. Subtlety 
of Mabometens, 313. The Con Ax abuſed in the 
French, and more in the old Latin Verſion, 314. 
Done Juſtice to in the Ei, 315. Believed 
eternal and uncreated by the orthodox Most ems, 
ibid. Reading ot it converts the King of Carifme, 
ibid. War between him and the Great Gzxnors- 


CAN,316. Foundation and Purpoſe of the Cor an, | 


318. It's Doctrine concerning the Dz1Ty, idid. 
_ . Knowlege muſt be drunk at the Fountain-Head, 
319. The Socraticæ Chart, ibid. ViIR run 


and SCIENCE in their fineſt Dreſs, ib. Pr Aro: 
Language, fit to be uſed by the Gops, 320. De- 
ſtiny of departed Souls, ibid. Platonic Heaven 
and Hell, 321. 4 Pane of Light the Band of 
Heaven, ibid. The Spindle of Necsss1TY, 322. 
Trvirls round the Spheres, ibid. Their Muſic, 


Tarantula and the Ladies, ibid. All holy Rites, 


N Jy " 
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; $33. The Fates, Nes sIT v' Daggbters, ibid. 

Lots feattered by the Pxor her, ibid. Patterni 
of all forts of Lives, 224. Sotls Change accord- 
in to their Choice, ibid. How to cbuſe right, 
323. Virtus Happineſs, and Vies Miſery, 
wid. Vretcbed Cheice of a Kingdom, 336. 
Various and woful Changes of Lives, 327. Or- 
Pheus, Thamyris, Ajax, Agamemnon, go inte 
Aximals, ibid. Atalanta inte a Man, Epeus 
into 4 Woman, Therſites into © Monkey, and 
Ulyſfes into an obſcure careleſs Peaſant, 328. 
 # Guardian Genius, ibid. Throne of Nxces- 
$1TY, and Plain of OBL1vion, 329. River 
——_ KN, and a * Birth, 1 2 Eros 
#be Pamphylian, revives twelfth Day, 330. 
Concluſion of Plato 2 Introdum ion 
to bis Larus, ibid. Ancient Theology points to 
dae ſupreme BR TNG, ibid. Wild, where it does 
not, 331. A World made by WispoM, ibid. 


Lzrrzx XVIII. Or ions of the Ancients con- 
Cc ' the CrxaTiON, 332. Neither wholly 
true nor falſe, ibid. Jewiſh Education, ibid. 
Commentators, 333. Natural Philoſophy ex- 
- frafted from the Scriptures, 334. Difſuaded by 
Lord VxrRuLAM, ibid. Limits between Faith 
and Philoſophy, 333. Fixed by great and good 
Men, ibid. PhzxICIAN Fragment preſerv'd 
| by ZAuſebius, 336. Mangled, and why? 337. 
Ten Breaks in it, 338. Ro. | 
_  HisToxy of Tus. Cxtarion BY SAN- 
CHUNIATHON, 338349. Records kept by 
Prigis all over the Zaſt, 349. At Jeruſalem, 
ibid. CosMaGoNEs not preciſely confined to 
the 


ral 


l 
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at Diſputes, .3 82. Unwiſch compared 
to 14. Aa Hiſtory, 353- Proofs of 1 
Religion from Idolatry, whether concluſive, 384. 
Qppeſite Opinions, ibid. Oreutus's Hymns, 
Satan's Litu 365. Perſeftly orthodox, ibid. 
25 go of Van RADICE allegorical according tg 


 Erasmus, ibid. And Philo, and Okican, 
356. Both orical and litteral, ibid. Stiriftly 
litteral, 357. How far conform to the Doctriae 


e the Ancients, according to Dr. T. Bux ur. 
ibid. Popular in the End, 358; Elyſian Fields 
copied fram Paradice, ibid. and PLaTo's Gar- 
den of the Gads, ibid. and all Mythology from 
ibe Bible, ibid. Curious Inſtances, 359. From 
Dr. S. Patrick Riſbop of Ely, ibid. From M. 
Fourmont, 360. Whether Atheiſm or Idolatry 
be worſt ? ibid. Txurn zeeds no foreign Props, 

61. Nor ihe Holy Scriptures Authority from 


ANCH UNTATRON, 362. 


Lzrrin XIX. 4 Cinern of RRL 10105 among 
tbe Heathens, 363. Steps of ibe Revolution, 
ibid. Vossius of tbe Origin of Idolatry, 364. 
Murſbip of one God, confined 10 no Tribe, ibid. 
ZABIISNM deſcribed, 368. Inveſtigation. of the 
Name, ibid. Four Religions round Arabia in 
Mahomet' Days, ibid. Te Prophet bimfelf il. 
literate, 366. A Proof of bis divine Legation, 
ibid. Firſt Khaliffs, barbarous Enthuſiaſts, ibid. 
Amrou burns the Alexandrian Library, 367. 
Run to the other Extreme, aud adore Learn 
ibid. Tranſlate the ZABIAN A — 
Seat and Principles of the Zabians, 
oldeſt Religion in the 2 ibid. Lai Pe- Pu- 
RITY Widely ſpread, 369. Melchizedec — 
Abimelech, ibid, Job and Jethro, 370. 
= 


\ 
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laam the Syrian, 371. Egyptian Temples with- 
out an Image, ibid. And Belus's at Babylon 
zhe ſame, ibid. Perſians even perſecute Ido- 
latry, 372. Firſt Worſhip in Greece and Rome 
4 ſimple, ibid. No Statue in a Temple at 

Rome for 170 Years, 373. Neither Temple 
nor Statue among the Germans, ibid. Firſt Sta- 
tues plain Stones, ibid. Of various Figures, 
374. Dereni, why the Navel of the Earth, 
wid. Oriental Wiſdom in high Repute, 375. 
CnaLDtans Privy-Counſellors in Egypt, ibid. 
Govern the Aſſytians, Medes, Perſians, Greeks, 
their ſucceſſrve Conquerors, 376. The Mai, 
or Wise Men of the Eaſt, Chaldean Aſtrono- 
mers, ibid. Exaggeration of St. Ignatius, ibid. 
Note (i) Tivo Set7s of. them, 377. The Pro- 
phet Is AI An explained, ibid. His ſeeming Tau- 
4ologies foewn to be accurate, ibid, Nate (k). 
Za IlAxs fall into Star-Worſhip, 378. High 
Devotion, when ſlippery, ibid. Source of Aſtro- 
-logy, 379. Of the Denomination of the Days 
of the Week, ibid. From Star- Worſhip to that 
of Symbols, ibid. Their SARINEsS deſcribed, 
380. From Symbols to real Images, ibid. Tico' 
Sects of ZABLANS 25 of CHALDEANS, ibid. Fir 
the Chymical Names of Metals, ibid. Why the 
Circle repreſents Gop ? ibid. Note (o). Manner 
of Zabian Worſhip, 381. Never Polytheiſts, 
zbid. No Nation exempted from ſome Species of 
Idolatry, ibid. Leaſt of all the choſen People, 
382. Every Jew, Man and Woman, once in- 
ſpired, ibid. Note (r). The real Origin of Jewiſh 
1dolatry, ibid. Note (t). Zabian Idolatry, 383. 
Dior iu A 4 holy Propheteſs, ibid. Socrates's 
Miſtreſs, 384. GEkNII, 4 Middle Nature Se- 

ween Gods and Men, ibid. Subordination ef 
. | Deitzes, 
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; Deities, 385. hence Pr A T0 drew his Kugw- 
tep 7 of the Soul: 5 immortality, ib. Note CY Twa 
rit Principles of the Perſian Mac, ibid. KA- 
DIMAN and AHRAMAN, explained, ibid. Notes 
(*) (*). ZaxbDus nx or ZoRoaSTER, teaches 
one TRUE GOD, 386. Inferior Deities in 
the firſt Hereſies, ibid. Pos EL'T great Repu- 
tation, ibid. How leſt, 387. Maintains all 
Religions to be one and (be fame, ibid. A happy 
bumane Enthuſiaſt, fh. Abbe Pluche, 388, 
Chevalier Ramſay, ibid. Poſtel's Platonic Theo- 
logy, 389. Note (?:) All the Religions of the 
| 25 athen World brought under one View, ibid, 
HILOSOPHY diſcovers 4 FigsT CA us, 390. 
The grand Point of the Revolution, ibid. Aſerts 
not only the Being of God, but his Providence, 
391. Denied Epicuus, ibid. Note (*). 
e Gop put by LEON Ius the Aſtro- 
nomer, 392. Jupiter's Epithets, Ballance, Urns, 
and Golden Chain, ibid. Introduction to PLaToO's 
Hiſtory of the Creation, 393. WAY God 
made the Univerſe ? 394. Pre-exiſtent Chaos, 


= ibid. Made the Bz$T and FAIREST poſlible, ibid. 
Animated by a MinD, 395. The Image of the 


ErER NAI, ibid. TIME, what? 396. How 
made, ibid. Admirably deſcribed by the reverend 
Dr. Youns, ibid. Note ('). Difference between 
TiME and ETERNITY, 397. Creation of the 
Sun, Moon, and Planets, ibid. All animated, 
398. Of the inferior viſible Gods, and terreſ- 


trial, aerial, and aquatic Animals, 399, The ce- 


lebrated Paſſage concerning the Gods by Law 
eſtabliſhed, ibid. The great CREATOR's Speech 
10 the inferior Deities, 400. Creation of the 
human Soul, 401. General and irrevocable 
Lare, ibid. Tranſmigration, 402. Source of 

E e Evil, 
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Evil, 403. Materials of the human Body, ibid. 
Godbead of the heavenly Bodies a Chaldean Doc- 
trine, 404. Names of the Angels explained, 
ibid. Book of Exnocn, à Ghaldean Allegory, 
ibid. Degeneracy of the later Platoniſts to Solar 
Worſhip, 405. Prevails in America, ibid. Hiſ- 
tory and Worſhip of the Apalakites, 406. Gothic 
Account of M a n's Creation, 407. Influence of 
Philoſophy upon Religion, 408. Periods of Pu- 
rity, ibid. Human Life a Pxorkus, and why? 
409. Grand Kx Y of Mythology. ibid. The De- 
tail endleſs, ib. Source of all the various Reli- 
gions of the Heathens, 410. From Prieſthood, 
Legiſlation, and Poetry, 411. 


. 
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The two following Books by the AUTHOR of the 
 LeTTERs concerning MY T HOLOGY, 


"i N Enquiry into the LI R and WritTincs of HOMER. 

| In 12 Sections. The Book is properly an Anſwer to 

this Queſtion : By what Fate, or Diſpoſition of Things it has 
% happened, that no Poet has equalled him for 2700 Years, nor 
« any, that we know, ever ſurpaſſed him before? Sect. I. An 
Enquiry into Homer's —_— and Climate, II. Into the pub- 
lic Manners of his Nation. III. Into his Language: Origin of 
Language. IV. Into his Religion: Origin of the Grecian 
Rites. V. Into the Manners of the Times: ancient and mo- 
dern Manners compared. VI. Into the Influence of ſuch a 
Conjecture. VII. Into Homer's Education and Learning: Hiſ- 
tory of Leaming, and preceding Writers. VIII. Into his Cha- 
racter, Employment, and Manner of Life. IX. His Journey 
to Egypt: His Allegories. X. His viſiting Delphi: Riſe of 
Oracles and Theology. XI. His Converſe with the Phenicians : 
His Miracles. XII. His Subject: The Trojan War, and Wan- 
derings of Ulyſſes. With a new Head of Homer, and 16 Copper 
Plates done the greateſt Maſters: As alſo a new Map of 
Greece, and of the Countries known to the ancient Greets about 
the Time of the Trojan War ; their ancient Names, and firſt 
Inhabitants, with a Draught of the Voyages of Menelaus and 
Ulyſes. The Second Edition. Price bound 66. 


IT. Proors of the Enquiry into HOME R's Lis x and War- | 
Inos, tranſlated into Engliſß: Being a Key to the Enquiry ; 
with a curious Frontiſpiece. Price ſtitch'd 2 27. 


N. B. 4 ſmall Number of the above tap Books are printed on 
large Paper. = 5 
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mit. Together with the Original Latin from the beſt Editions: 


various Readings of Dr. Bentley. The Whole 
In PWo 


Y 
> 


BOOKS foldly J.Oswar p, at the Roſe af 


Crown, near the Manſion-Houſe, London. 


Juſt publiſhed, in Two large Volumes Odtave, beaus 
| N tifullyj printed, | 


J. IALOGUES concerning E BVC ATION; or a Plan 
laid down on that Subject, in ſeveral Copuerfatiops of 

ſome philoſophical Gentlemen, for training up the Youth of 

both Sexes in Learning and Virtue. 7 


NV. B. The Second FValume may be had along. | 


Wy 
II, All the Wonxs of HORACE, tranſlated into Engl; 
Proſe, as near as the Propriety of the two Languages wil : ad- 


54 


Wherein the Words of the Latin Text are ranged in their 
Grammatical Order; the Ellipſes carefully ſupplied ; the Ob- 
{ervations of the moſt valuable Commentators, 12 antient au 
modern, repreſented; and the Author's Defign and heautiful 
Dectriptions fully ſet forth in a Key annexed'to each Pom 
with Notes Geographical, Hiſtorical, and 8 055 ; 2 — 3 
| pted to th 
Youth at School, as well as of private Gendomen. 
olumes. Begun by D. M arſon, and publiſhed by 
Dr. 8amuel Patrick. lo which js prefixed a Critical Diflertd- - 


4 


tion on Horace and his Writings. 


III. FER EVO EU ComeDis 5, tranſlated into Emghſo 
Preſe, as ner as the Propriety of the two Languages will ad- 
mit. Fogether with the * Latin from the beſt Editions. 
Wherein the Words of the Latin Text are ranged in be 
Grammatical Order; the Ellipſes carefully ſupplied; the Ob- 
ſervations of the moſt valuable Commentators, Tock ancient and 
modern, repreſented; and the Beauties of the Nriging/ er- 
plained in a new and conciſe Manner. With Notes pointing 
out the Connexion pf the ſeveral Scenes, and an Index Critical 
and Phraſeohogical. The Whole adapted to the Capacities of 
Youth at School, as well as of private Gentlemen, In Two 
Volumes. Reviſed and corrected by S. Patrick, LL. D. Editor 
of Ainſaworth's Dictionary, and Hedericus's Lexicon. To which 
is prefixed the Life of TsxxENCE, with ſome Account of the 
Dramatick Poetry of the Ancients. 


Capacitie 


